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ABSTRACT 

This report presents newly designed statistical \ 
measures ("social indicators of equality") which compare the {Level^f^ 
well-being of the minority and female' populations to that of the 
majority (white) male populatjion and assess the nation's progress 
toward achieving equality . Census and' Survey of Income and Education 
statistics from 1966, 1970, and 1976 are the raw data sources used. 
The indicators cover different aspects of education, employment, 
income, poverty, and housing for men and women in the following 
groups: American Indians/Alaskan Natives; blacks; Mexican Americans; 
Japanese Americans; Chinese Americans; Pilipino Americans; Puerto 
Ricans^ and, for comparative purposes, whites not of Hispanic origin. 
Despite some inproveaent in many areas, the indicators demonstrate, ' 
majority males have continued to eirioy broader oppcrtunities and to 
reap dispropoi:tionat e benefits while women and minority males have in 
many instances fallen even further behind. (Author/KR) * 
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protection of the laws becau!;c of race, cc^lor. religion, .sex, or national origm, or in 
the administration ofjustice; 

• Serve as a national clearinghouse for information in respect to denials of equal 
proir n of ihe laws because of race, color, religion, sex, or national origin; 

• reports, findings, and " recommendations to the President and the 
Congress. ( 
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LJ^S. COMMISSION ON CIVIL RIGHTS 

Washington, D.C. 
August 1978 

1HE PRESIDENT 

THE PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE 

THE SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Sirs: 

The U.S. Commission on Civil Rights presents to you this report pursuant to 
Public Law 85-315, as amended. 

The information provided here stems from an awareness of the in^portance of 
evaluating efforts to improve the condition of our society in areas such as education 
and housing and an awareness that all too often the status of women and mii.ority 
men is obscured by statistics reflecting the society as a whole. The "social indicators 
of equality" presented in this report directly compare the level of well-being of the 
minority and female population to that of the majority male population and, thus, 
assess the Nation's progress toward achieving equality. 

Our findings and recommendations regarding levels of equality are based on 
measures in the areas of education, occupation, employment, income, poverty, and 
housing, developed from data from the State Public Use Samples Tapes of the 1960 
and 1970 censuses and from the 1976 Survey of Income and Education Public Use 
Sample Tapes.. Our findings show that for every indicator reported here, women and 
minority men have a long way to go to reach equality with majority men, and, in^ 
many instances, are relatively further from equality m 1976 than they were in I960. 

Our recommendations are directed toward Utilizing the detailed measurements 
presented in the report and improving the Federal statistical system and social 
indicator program. The President, as reported in his May 1 L 1978, memorandum on 
review of the Federal statistical system, already has taken a first step toward these 
goals by directing his Reorganization Task Force to address the problems of 
improving the coordination and policy relevance of Federal statistical activities. Our , 
recommendations seek to ensure that the Federal Government routinely calculates 
and analyzes measures of equality in order to assess adequately the impact of social 
and economic reform programs and to ensure adequate and accurate representation 
of minorities in surveys seeking information on the state of the Nation. We also 
recommend that Federal officials in a variety of agencies consider our analyses as 
signals of continuing severe social and economic inequality and review their 
programs intended to remedy such conditions. 

We urge your attention to the information presented here and the use of your 
good offices in achieving the needed corrective action to facilitate our progress 
toward a'chieving equality for all in the" Nation. 
Respectfully, 

Arthur S. Flemming, Chairman 

Stephen Horn, Vice Chairman 

Frankie M. Freeman 

Manael Ruiz, Jr. 

Murray Saltznian 

Louis Nunez, Acting Staff Director 
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Chapter 1 

Introduction 

Systematic evaluation of the Nation's progress 
toward equality has long been liniited by both the 
types of statistical measures available and the types 
of raw data available.' This^ report addresses this 
problem by devising new statistical measures, called 
"social indicators of equality/' derived from existing 
raw data, and by suggesting changes in data sources 
that will permit more such indicators to be devel- 
oped. 

Social indicators are a special type of statistic used 
to measure and describe social conditions. While 
virtually all social statistics describe social condi- 
tions, the primary function of social indicators is lo 
provide an assessment of the "health" of some aspect 
of the society. Such indicators as the suicide rate, 
unemployment rate, infant mortality rate, crime rate, 
poverty rate, and health stati.stics share this function 
of providing measures of well-being. 

When they are available over a period of timt. 
social indicators can provide a measure of the degree 
of improvement or decline in the level of well-being 
of some part of society. Well-designed social indica- 
tors gf equality will permit us to describe the relative 
status of minorities and women in our society at any 
particular time and to asse.ss progress by comparing 
the indicator values over time. 

Interest in social indicators has grown rapidly in 
the past decade, partly in recognition that, jf 
attempts are to be made to improve socialWoTuir- 
tions, some means of asse.ssing the nature of tho.se 

> As is customary, the Commission sent this report lo the [)cpartmcnt ol 
ConS^Ticrcc. the Federal agency most directly affected. Tor review. The 
Department's comments were contained in a May 12. 1978. letter from 
Manuel D. Plolkin. Director hf the Bureau of the Census, lo Louis Nunez, 
Acting Staff Director of the Commission. Where appropriate, its suggestions 
have hcen incorporated into this report. 

Otis D. Duncan. "Developing Social Indieators." Prot'cedin^s of tU' 
National A viulemy of Sciences, no. 12. vol. 71 (Dee ember 1974). pp. 5,09<v- 
102. Although writers have e.xp.mded the concept of social indicator^to 
include statistics thai are not defined as measures of well-being, this h:..; i\l 
diverted the major thrust of work on social indicators from conecins witFfl 
quality of life and public policy. See the following for more expanded uses of 



conditions is essential. Well-designed social indica- 
tors also permit monitoring such important social 
areas as residential segregation ^nd job discrimina- 
tion so that trends can be identified. Social indicators 
can help detect problem areas as they develop, 
providing an opportunity to deal with problems 
before they become firmly entrenched, ql. . . .social 
indicators are required by a society that proposes to 
take seriously the "quality of life," as distinct from 
the mere augmentation of output implied by the 
concept of "growth." The conviction that something 
important is missing from our conventional compen- 
dia of statistics— the statistical abstracts and year- 
books—is voiced by practically all exponents of 
social indicators.2 

With the publication o[ Social Indicators, 1973, the 
U.S. Government joined a growing list of nations 
that have attempted to systematically report statisti- 
cal measures of social conditions.^ The specific social 
areas selected tor that rej^ort were: health, public 
.safety, education, employment, income, housing, 
leisure and recreation* and population. A second 
report. Social Indicators, 1976, added discussion of 
the family^, .social security and social welfare, and ^ 
.social mobility and participation.'* Within these 
areas, specific concerns were "defined and selected 
to reveal the general status of the entire population; 
to depict conditions that . are, or are likely to be, dealt 

social indicators. Robert Parke a?Jd Eleanor B. Sheldon. "Social Indicators." 
Science, vol. 188 (May 16. '1975). pp. 693-99; and Celia G. Boerllcin and 
Larry H. Long. "Geographical Mobility as a Social Indicator: An 
International Comparison." American Statistical Association Proceedings. 
Social Slaiislics Section, 1976, Part II. pp. 567-71 . 

' Other nations thai have produced social indicator reports include Canada, 
France, Germany. Great Britain. Japan, the Netherlands, the Philippines, 
and Malaysia. For references see Social Indicators Newsletter, no. 7 (July. 
1975), published by the Social Science Research Council Center for 
Coordination of Research on Social Indicators. 

' U .S.. Department of Commerce. Bureau pf the Census and Office of 
federal Statistical Policy and Standards. .W/a//«i//ffi/or.s, /^^76(1977). 

I 
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with by national policies; and to encompass many of 
the important issues facing the Nation Missing 
from these reports and similar statistical publica- 
' tions, however, is a specific focus on the issue of 
equality among the various groups that make up the 
Nation's population. The social indicators presented 
in this report are designed to help fill this gap by 
measuring equality. 

Social indicators based on the national population 
can be misleading because they tend to obscure the 
very real inequalities among various social groups. 
To the extent that hardships are concentrated among 
certain groups, national figures can lead to false 
inferences and counterproductive policies and ac- 
tions. The unemployment rate, probably the most 
widely used social indicator at this time, provide.s a 
striking example of this situation. F.ven when 
unemployment rates a»e relatively tow, the rates for 
blacks and other minority groups are typically twice 
that of the white population, A single national 
une!nploymeni figure discloses nothing about such a 
disparity, and policies based on the figure inevitably 
ignore the disparity. The result is that the Nation 
tolerates a level of unemployment for blacks and 
other minority groups that would be considered 
intolerable for the Nation as a whole/* In the 
absence, then, of specific social indicators of the 
extent of inequality in the society, serious problems 
and injustices can go unrecognized and unattended. 

The value of having separate indicators for the 
various groups ot the Nation was recognized in 
Social Indicators^ 1V7^ \ "The main reason for this 
disaggregation is to identify and compare significant 
groups within the pt)pulation and to show the 
changing conditions relative to each other and to the 
national average."^ Partly because of the unavailabil- 
ity of statistical information, disaggregation was not 
always provided in that report. Where it wa.s, it was 
only in terms of whites compared to '*Ncgro and 
other races" and males compared to females, rather 
ihan a more detailed and representative categoriza- 
tion of the Naticin's minority groups. While Social 
lndicu:or,s, 1976 contained a more detailed presenta- 
tion of minority statistics (occasionally using "other 
races'* or "Spanish origin'- as separate categories) 
and devoted a section of its introduction to ethnic 
diversity, its indicators did not provide adequate 

li-S.. Executive OfVice ot the President. OIVico of Management and 
Budget. SiH-utI lniltrtiti>r%. / '>^M 1 973), 
'* Ibid., chapter 4. See cspccialiv chari 4 2. 
' lUI.-.T' HI 



measures of social inequalities. Given the national 
imj\)rtance of establishing equality, greater effort 
could have been devoted to the task of creating and 
maintaining a system of statistical information to 
assess the status of minorities and women. 

The present state of statistical information and 
.social indicator systems makes it difficult to answer 
such questions as "Have we achieved equality?'' or 
"Is there equity in the world of work?" or even "If we 
are moving, are we moving in the right direction?'' 
This deficiency in the statistical system results from 
two different problems. The first is that adequate and 
accepted measures of these conditions have not yet 
been developed. Instead of social indicators of 
equality, "statistical portraits" are typically created 
for various groups, consisting of an array of numbers 
from whatever sources are available. Although 
statistical portraits remain essential, they generally 
accept the data on women and minorities at face 
value and do not seek to pinpoint the genuine 
disparities that affect them. The particular numbers 
used to construct such portraits are but a few of the 
many available at any given time. Other analysts 
might reach different conclusions from the same raw 
data if they selected and described the statistics 
differently. In this sense, portraits can be both 
subjective and misleading. 

On the other hand, some social indicators that are 
used widely and repeatedly, such as the rate of 
unemployment and the percentage of the population 
living below the poverty level, have a distinct 
advantage over less widely used statistics. The 
strengths and weaknesses of these established mea- 
sures have been extensively studied from a variety of 
perspectives. Furthermore, the information tends ' 
be collected frequently. There is a ~clear net J, 
however, for more social indicators that are not only 
generally useful but also particularly useful for 
measuring the social conditions of minorities and 
women — measures devised not only to inform us of 
"how much," but also of '*how well" and **how 
justly,"' 

The second problem with the existing statistical 
system is that the samples used for most surveys do 
not provide enough cases for a reliable assessment of 
the status of minority groups. Since minority popula- 
tions are relatively small, compared to the majority,^ 

^ Of the 203 million persons in the United Slates enamerated in the 1970 
census, the minority racial composition included 2.1 million black.s. 793,000 
American Indians, 591,000 Japanese Americans, 435.000 Chinese Ameri- 
cans, and 343.000 Filipino' Americans. From U.S.. Department of Com- 
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and have different geographic distributions, a larger 
sample than is commonly used is necessary to ensure 
adequate coverage of the minority populations. 
Although, increasingly, better and rnore timely 
statistical information is provided for blacks and 
Hispaiiic Americaas, the largest minority groups. 
and^foLivomen, it is r.ire to fmd a statistical report 
that provides separate tabulations on sach groups as 
American Indians/Alaskan Natives, Chine.se Amen- 
cans, Japanese Americans, Filipino Americans, 
Mexican Americans, and Puerto Ricans. 

To some extent, then, the failure of the statistical 
system to devise adequate measures of the status o*' 
women and minority men results from lack ol 
agreement on what constitutes appropriate measures 
and from lack of necessary data. This report seeks to 
overcome these problems by otTering samples of 
indicators sensitive to di.iparities among different 
social groups and by demonstrating that more can be 
done than has been done with the limited data 
sources now available. 

Unlike those indicators that measure production, 
consumption, and satisfaction, the focus here is on 
the degree of inequality in the distribution of 
resources within the society. In particular, and in 
contrast to other work on social indicators, the 
emphasis here is on minority and female interests in 
this society. The social indicators of equality con- 
tained in this report are oriented to the foIIo*A^ing 
concerns of women and minorities: 

• underdevelopment of human skills through 
delayed enrollment; nonenrollment in secondary 
education, and nonparticipalion in higher educa- 
tion; 

• lack of equivalent returns for educational 
achievement in terms of occupational opportuni- 
ties and earnings; 

• discrepancies in access to jobs, particularly those 
having greater-than-average stability, prestige, and 
monetary returns; 

• inequality of income, relatively lower earnings 
for equaLwork, and diminished chances for salary 

and wage increases; 

u 

mcrcc. Bureau of the Census, Snifisfua^ Ah.amrt of ihc I 'nitcd Siatv.s: 
lablc 35. Of the 9 rT..illion persons of Snanish origin. 4.5 million were of 
Mexican origin and 1.5 million were o\ Puerto Rjcan oriuin, I-roni I '.S.. 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. IS>70 Census of 
Population. Subject Reports PC(2) IC: Persons of SfnirvOi Oriv'.n (l*>/^). 
table I, p. ix. Although it is well known that ;i substantial undcrcouni «>| 
racial and ethnic minorities occurred in the 1970 census |scc, e.g.. U.S.. 
Commission on Civil Rights. Counting the For^<tttvn <!974)1, the census, as 
reported, provides (he basis for 1970 data tn (his report By 1^76. (he relative 
proportions of majority and minority p<.>pulations nud not changed 
significantly. ' / 
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• a higher likelihood of being in poverty; and 

• proportionately higher expenditures for housing, 
less desirable housing conditions, restricted free- 
dom of choice in selecting locations in which to 
live, and greater difficulty in attaining homeowner- 
ship. 

The measures produced for this report are intend- 
ed in part to provide examples of ways to develop 
clear statistical comparisons for social indicators of 
equality for. minorities and women. Among the many 
statistical tools available to make comparisons of 
existing data, the index ^f dissimilarity, ratios, direct 
standardization, and multiple regression are used 
here. Use of such techniques is relatively simple, but 
so is their misuse. Government statistics commonly 
g;i;n a mom^^ntum that expands their use into areas 
for which they may not be well suited. This report 
will consider the limitations of such statistics as the 
median family income and the percentage of a group 
in professional occupations and suggest more ade- 
quate alternatives for measuring eqUal^ty of opportu- 
nity and social equity for women and minorities. 

This report also presents actual social indicator of 
equahty values produced on the basis of the 
orientation and methods mentioned above. Indica- 
tors are presented for different aspects of education, 
employment, income, and housing for men and 
women in the following groups: American Indi- 
ans/Alaskan Natives, blacks, Mexican Americans, 
Japanes^ Americans, Chinese Americans, Filipino 
Americans, Puerto Ricans, and for comparative 
purposes, the majority.^ Since comparison of the 
circumstances of the different female and minority 
groups tlo those of majority males is the key feature 
of this analysis, an indicator is typically represented 
as a set of ratios comparing the values for female and 
minority male groups to that for majority males. 
Since three points in time are used (I960, 1970, and 

1976), the "raw scores" for the different groups, 
incluaing majority males, change. At each time the 
value of 1.0 has the same significance: equality with 
the majority male. Thus the majority male value is a 
goal that changes over time. The specific indicators 

"rhc term "majority" is used for convenience in this report, It is equivalent 
to (he term "white, not of Hispanic origin/* since white Puerto Ricans and 
Mexican Americans are grouped separately by ethnic identification. 
Because the Census Bureau docs not make this distinction, the term 
"majority" is not identical to the term "while" in ihe Bureau's reports. 
Similarly, the term "black" means "black, not of Hispanic origin." See 
appendix C for additional definitions of each group aud number of cases for 
each indicator. 
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used '-hould be considered as illustrative rather than 
as a fuM 'compilation of social indicators for women 
jp.^ nin< ./lies. 

Tf iiavf an' adequate representation of these 
n/.oriiy populations at more than one time, data 
vv^te derived (Yom the Census of Population and 
Hi. :ng 'or I960 and 1970 and the Survey of Income 
and Education for 1976.'^' No other data sources 
currently can provide enough cases for reliable 
analysis of each minority population at different 
points in lime. These sources also contain many 
variables ^^'.f'propriate for analysis in constructing 
indica to s .)f equality. 

Relia'.ce on [960. 1970. and 1976 information 
provides an excellent time series for the study of 
current trends. Dealing with census data, as well as 
the 1976 survey, sets the stage for the 1980 census 

in IS. I)ep;irtmL'ni i,f C'ummLTtc. Biirciu nf the Census. .md 1970 
Puhlit L Sample T.ipL's I : |(X) saniplL- ul ihc 5 and 1 5 pcrCLMii SJau- Mpcs 
.intl Surve\ <»f Iiuimu. ami l-diiL-atmn (SlL) 1^^70 Puhhc I Sample lapcs. 



and the following censuses, which will be in 5-year 
intervals. These indicators of equality provide a basis 
for future comparisons through which long-term 
trends in the status of women and minorities can be 
defined. 

The main disadvantage of using the census is thai 
many important types of information are not 
collected and thus are not available for use in 
devising social indicators. In such critical areas as the 
working order of housing facilities, criminal victimi- 
zation, health service utilization, and hidden unem- 
ployment, information is simply not available for the 
separate minority groups at this time. Despite this 
limitation, these data sources permit development of 
a variety of indicators that provide a detailed 
assessment of the Nation's progress toward equality. 

nic SIT: priivided ^."oniparable informaCion for 1976 for the census>based 
iiidiL-auns. c\cepC fur most housing measures and the txcupational mohility 
indiL-ator. 
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Chapter 2 



Education 

Today, education is perhaps the most important 
function of stale and local governments. Com- 
pulfory school attendance laws and the great 
e;cpenditures for education both demonstrate 
our recognition of the importance of education 
to our democratic society. It i<s required in the 
performance of our most basic public responsi- 
bilities, even service in the armed forces. It is the 
very foundation of good citizenship. Today it is 
a principal instrument in awakening the child to 
cultural values, in p^epa'ring him for. later 
professional training, land in helping him to 
adjust normally to his environment, in these 
days, it is doubtful that any child may reason- 
ably be expected to succeed in lift if he is denied 
the opportunity of an\ education. Such an 
opportunity, where the state has undertaken to 
provide it, is a right which must be made 
available to all on equal terms,* 

This chapter focuses on schooling, the number 
of years of formal instruction completed. It is 
generally accepted that the amount of schooling 
partly determines the kind of jobs obtained, the 
amount of money earned, and lifelong economic 
well-being; Figure 2.7, to be discussed later, shows an 
example of the direct relationship between educa- 
tional attainment and earnings. 

Although the amount of information collected 
annually on schools, education, and students is 
staggering, statistical reports rarely attempt to 
measure the extent of inequality in the educational 
system, in academic achievement, and in occupation- 
al or financial payofTs between majority males and 
other groups in the society. This chapter presents 
social indicators for women and' minority men 

« Brown v. Board of Education. 347 U.S. 483. 493 ( l'^?'*). 
2 Los Angeles Unified School District. Study "J -^"^'I'or Hi,{^h Srhw/ 
^hsemeex otid School leavers; An Investigation oj Certain Characteristics- of 
Absentees and School Leavers in Six Senior Hi^h Schools of the l^ys Angeles 
Unified School District Conducted in the Fol! of Z^^-^' ""cptirt no. 343 (I.os 
Angeles: Los Angeles Unified School Dlstrid. 1974). 
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designed to assess equality lii some specific social 
conditions related to education. Tne conditions 
selected are: being behind in school, leaving high 
.school before graduation, educational attainment, 
the match between educational attainment and 
earnings, and the match between educational attain- 
ment and type of occupation. The first four indica- 
tors are all related to school enrollment and need 
little introduction or explanation. Similar measures 
are already in wide use, ^iid the purpose here is to 
apply these indicators to specific minority groups 
and women. 

\ 

Enrollment Indicators 

Rates of Delayed Education: Being 
Behind in School / 

A host of difficulties can develop from a student's 
being enrolled in a grade or classroom below his or 
her age level, including boredom vith materials 
designed for younger students, feeling out of place, 
being labeled a slow learner by the teacher and other 
s:udents, being blamed for disruptions and losing 
interest, and a lack of normal social life with children 
of similar ages. It should come as no surprise if it is 
found that those kept behind in school are more 
likely than others to drop out of school.^ 

For any specific* age, the grade in which the 
greatest number of students of that age are enrolled 
is called the niodal grade. For 6-year-olds the modal 
grade is the first, for 7-year-olds the modal grade is 
the second, and so on, Nyith the modal grade for 17- 
year-olds being thp 12lh grade.^ 

U.S.. Deparlment of Commerce, bureau of the Census; Census of 
Population: 1070 Subject Reports. Pinal ^|leport PC{2>~5A, School Enroll- 
ment, table 5, p. 1 19. \ • 
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iAmer.ind.Mlask.Nai 
iBIacks 

f'M^ican Americans 
;«tapanese Americans 
;Chlitese Americans 

Plllpino Americans 
; Puerto RIcans 

Malorlty 



Amer. Ind-ZAIask. Nat. 



TABLE 2.1 
Delayed Education 

Raw Measure' 



Social Indjcator Values" i 
(Ratios of raw measures to f 



1960 


1970 


1976 


1960 




35 


• 32 . 


2.50 


36 


26 


23 


* 2.00 


41 


26 


•28 


2:28 


05' 


04 


AA 

08 


.28 


13 


10 


NA"" 


.72 


14 


13 


07 


.78 


44 


26 


AA 

39 


2.44 


18 


12 


J A 

10 


1.00 


41 


23 


26 . 


2.28 


25 


17 


15 


1.39 


33 


23 


24 


1.83 


08 


01 


01 


> .44 


06 


09 


NA 


.33 


03 


07 


03 


' .17 


29 


24 


27 


1.61 


10 


06 


07 


,.5? 



t970 

2.92 
2.17 
2.17 • 
.33 
.83 
1.08 
2.17 
1.00 



107it 

3.2* 
2.30i 
2.8 
.8 

.70 
3.90 
1.00 



1.92 
1.42 
1.92 
.08 
.75 
.58 
2.00 
.50 



\ m 

)1.50 
.2.40^ 
.11^ 

.NA' 

.3b; 

2.7(1 



.Mexican Americans 
r;«iapane8e Americans 
£ Chinese Americans 
I Plllpino Americans 
|Puerto RIcans * • 
|Ma|orlty 

INe percent of ttie 15-, 16-, and 17-year-oids who are 2 or more years behind the modal grade for their age. Specifically, this 
lie the proportion of the 15-, 16-, and 17-year-oids on April 1 who were in or below the 8th, 9th, and 10th grades, respectlyelj^ 
pee figure 2.1 for a graphic representation of the indicator values that appear in this table.' „ ' •' ^ I 

Bold type indicates that the difference between this value and the .maiority benchmark is statistically significant- at the 0.1( 
level. This means that if there were no difference between the groups in the. entire population, samples of the size u.s,ed.heri 
piild yield differences this large less than 10 percent of the time due to sampling erroralone. See appendix C for data sourM 
pd sampling information. i - • . . i 

iA Indicates that, a value was, not reported due to an insufficient sample size, Appendix C, contains the sample slze^for aj 
proups and indicators. 

this can be interpreted as follows: "in 1^^76 the delayed Education rate. for American Indian and Alaskan Native males waS 
|«2 times greater t^an the rate of maiority males." 
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In this study, a student is considered behind in 
school if his or her grade is 2 years or more behind 
the modal grade.f The measure of delay is calculated 
for persons 15 toi l? years old. These are^he ages at 
which accumulated delays in the educational process 
can be expected to be the longest and most evident. ^ 
For these -ages the 10th, 11th, and 12th grades are 
modal, and those defined as behind in school are 15- 
year-oldji in the 8th grade or less, 16-year-olds in the 
9th grade or less, and 17-year-olds in the 10th grade 
or less. The delay rate is the percentage of those in 
these categories out of all students of the same age. 
The percentages of those delayed in 1960, 1970, and 
1976 for both genders of every group discussed in 
this report are contained in columns 1. 2, and 3 ol' 
table 2.1. 

More than 40 percent of American" Indi- 
an/Alaskan Native males and females. Mexican 
American males, and Puerto Rican males were 
least 2 years behind the schooling progress for th^ir 
age in 1960. Although the delay rates have declined 
for these groups, in 1976, 25 percent or mor^ of 
American Indian/Alaskan Native. Mexican Ameri- 
can, and Puerto Rican males and females were still 2 
or more years behind the normal grade level for their 
ages. The delay rates reflect conditions that both 
result from and produce serious problems. 

Of even greater use are, indicators that .show how 
the conditions measured are experienced in different 
degrees by different groups. All the indicators 
presented in this report have this characteristic and, 
therefore, provide meaningful measurements of-ii 
group's degree of equality wiTTTlhe cronditions of 
niajority males, who serve as the reference group. 
Where possible, the differences between majoVity 
males and the other groups have been tested for 
statistical significance using standard procedures, as 
described in appendix C. ; 

The comparison of minorities' and women's rates 
to the majority males* rate involves the calculation of 
ratios of the specific^.groups' measures to that of the 
Majority males. The resulting numbers are relative 
measures with a clear interpretation such as, "In 
1976 the rate of delay of American Indian/Alaskan 
Native males was 3.2 times greater than that of 
majority males, while in 1960 it was only 2.5 times 
greater.** The change in this ratio means thai during 

* For a similar use oC modal gradc'ji, sec I'.S.. l-xcciitivc OOlcc uf the 
■- President. Office of Management and^udget. Sih'uiI huluators, /V7/. table 
3 '7. p. 102 (hereafter cited <is Soviai Indu ators. 197.^ ). 

^ T his fjgure i)f 2. 1 percent represents an average decline over the decade of 
1.3 pec-year as a percentage of the estimaled midyear Hgiire of ."iS-S. J-or 
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the 16-year periofl this group of males, compared to 
majority males,, became more likely to be delayed in 
school. The evidence underlying this statement is 
that, althougti the delay rate for American Indi- 
an/ Alaskan/ Native males decreased from 45 to 32 
from I960' to 1976, this decrease (about 2.1 percent 
per year) was too small to keep up with the more 
rapidly declining delay rate for majority males. The 
latter rate fell from 18 to 10 percent, <5r- about^3.6 
percent per year.^ The ratios in figure 2.1 and in 
columns 4, 5, and 6 of table 2. 1 indicate that minority 
males and females tend to have markedly higher 
delay rates than majority males. In fact, most of the 
minority male groups experienced more than twice 
the delay rates of majority males, with American 
Indian/Alaskan Native and Puerto Rican males 
experiencing a delay rate in 1976 that was more than 
three times that for majority males. Although female 
delay rates as a whole are lower than those of 
minority males, most female groups have higher 
delay rates than majority^ males, with American 
Indian/ Alaskan Native, Mexican American, and 
Puerto Rican females experiencing a delay rate in 
1976 that was more than twice that for majority 
males. 

An advantage of using ratios is that patterns are- 
more clearly represented over time. Although virtual- 
ly every group showed improvement (i.e., a decrease 
in the percentage of those educationally delayed) and 
some of these improvements were substantial, most 
of the improvements were proportionately less than 
that exhibited by majority males. That is, the relative 
delay rates for minority males and feniales (i.e., their 
rates in comparison to that of majority . males) 
increased from 1970 to 1976. 

High School Nonattendance Rates 

. The second soc' indicator in this chapter is 
focused on departure from the^chool system before 
high school completion.. Not attending high school 
can have devastating ramifications. Leaving school 
without a diploma is a pivotal act that influences 
employment opportunities and earnings potential for 
a lifetime. Students who drop out, or are pushed out, 
of the educational system will have a difficult time 
obtaining the same types of jobs and earning the 

general fc^rmulas of rates of change see U.S.. Departmenl of Commerce, 
Bureau, of the Census. Methods and Materials of Demography, second / 
printing (r<fv.). by Henry S. Shryock. Jacob S. Siegel. and Associates ] 
(Washington, D.C.: U.S. Govcrnmenl Printing Office, 1974). vol. 2, p. 378. J 




^^ffim^ incom'es as those who complete their high 
school education,® 

The tcrmj"dropout" may be inappropriate for this 
early departure, since the implication is that the 
individual student took the initiative and "dropped 
out" of the educational system to spend his or her 
time at other, more highly valued activities. Some- 
times the! term "push-out" is more appropriate 
because it focuses attention and responsibility On the 
'^-school system itself for a student's failure to attain a 
ihighVschool education,"^ Regardless of why students 
do not attend or finish high school, the consequences 
are rarely, if ever, desirable for either the individuals 
or the Nation, 

A high nonattendance rate could signal a need for 
corrective action. If nonattendance is concentrated 
in certain groups, then efforts to reduce nonatten- 
dance could be directed toward the needs of those 
groups in order to deal most effectively with the 
problem. The ,second indicator in this series provides 
that kind of information. As with the previous 
indicator, this one is based on 15- to 17-year-olds, In 
this case, the nonattendance indicator reflects the 
■percentage of the high school age group that is not 
enrolled in school; the actual indicator is the ratio of 
the minority percentage to the majority percentage. 
The information on nonattendance is contained in 
table 2,2 and figure 2,2, 

The indicator values show that minority group 
members are less likely than majority males to attend 
school during the important ages of 15 to 17, 
Although most groups have reduced their nonatten- 
dance rates since 1960 and even sines 1970, relative 
to majority males many^ of the groups have not 
improved their likelihood of being in school. For 
example, in 1976 Mexican American females were 
^^ore than twice as likely to be out of school as 
majority males; this represented an increase of more 
than 40 percent over the 1970 ratio of the two groups, 
Ani;erican Indian/Alaskan Native males and females 
did; not> noticeably reduce their nonattendance rates 
between 1970 and 1976 while majority males reduced 
theirs by more than a third. Thus, the relative 
■ American Indian/Alaskan Native nonattendance 
rates increased appreciably. By 1976 American 
Indian/Alaskan Native males were 2,80 times and 
lerican Indian/Alaskan Native females'3,00 times 



A|me 



> ^Christopher Lasch, "Inequality and F.tjucation;* in 7Vjf "Incqtuility" 
ChnirSversy. eJiled by Mary Jo Bane and Donald M. l.cvme (New York: 
B&sic Books, 1975), pp. 45-62. 

fj Children's Defense Fund, Children Out of St tuml in America (Cambridge, 
*1ass.: Children's Defense Fund, 1974), p. 17. 



as likely as majority jnales not to be enrolled in high 
school. 

By itself, a 'high nonattendance rate damages 
children by limiting their exposure to academic , 
instruction; however, an additional and more devas- 
tating spinoff is. the negative influence on education- 
al attainment, which in turn tends to restrict lifelong 
social and economic standing. The remaining indica- 
tors of equality in this chapter measure such 
consequences of the disproportionate nonattendance 
rates of minorities and women. 

Educational Attainment 

The third indicator in this series extend? the idea 
behind the delayed education incjicator and the 
nonattendance indicator to the issue of educational 
attainment. Some very common categories used to 
distinguish different levels of attainment are "high 
school diploma/' "some college," and "4-year college 
degree," The social condition reflected in this idea of 
attainment is the amount of time spent in formal 
education settings. As will be demonstrated later, this 
investment of time in education is directly related to 
Subsequent levels of earnings and types of occupa- 
tions, 

The amount of time spent in' the edu<?ational 
process has been expanding considerably for at least 
as long as such statistics have been collected. The 
percentage of 17-year-olds who were high schopl 
graduates was about 2 percent in 1870 and has gjown - 
steadily to about 80 percent in the 1970s,s In 
addition to the increase. in years of schooling, the 
school year itself has expanded. About 34 acj^itiorial 
days have been added to the usual school year since 
the start of this century ,9 

For the purposes of this study, the central issue 
here is whether women and minority males achieve, 
the same levels of educational attainment as majority 
males and, if not, whether the gap in educational 
attainment between majority males and the rest of 
society has increased or decreased. To measure this, 
two separate social indicators have been developed 
based on high school completion and completion of 
4 or more years of college. 

Selecting the age group for measuring these two 
educational characteristics has important conse- 
quences. The more common tt^chnique has been to 

U.S.. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Historical 
Stdtisiicx of the United States. Colonial Times to 1970, Bicentennial Edition, 
part 1(1975), p. 379. 

U.S.. Department of Health. Education, and Welfare, Toward A Sodal 
Report\\969),p.6S. , 
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TABLE 2.2 



Amer. Ind./Alask. Nat. 
Blacks 

Mexican Americans 
' .Japanese Americans 
"•Chinese Americans 

Filipino Americans 

Puerto Ricans 

Majority 

Females 
Amer. Ind./Alask. Nat. 
■ Blacks 

'Mexican Americans 
Japanese Americans 
I 'Chinese Americans 
I; Pllipind Americans- 
[ ■ Puerto Ricans 



High School Nonattendance 



Social Indicator YaluM' 





Haw MoasurB 














(Ratios of raw ni( 








the majority male 1 


I960 


1970 


1976 


1960 


1970 


29^ 


15 


14 


1 61 


1.67 


21 


ID 




1 17 

III' 


1.78 


26 


13 


n 


1.44 


1.44 


02 




Vi 


11 


.67 


US 


Uo 


vin 


.50 


.67 




HQ 

Uo 


Uu 


.67 


.89 


25 


ZD 


UO 


1.39 


2.89 


•10 
10 


uy 


UO 


1.00 - 


1.00 


24 


16 


15 


1.33 


1.78 


23 


15 


06 


1.28 


1.67 


31 


17 


14 


1.72 


1.89 


03 


06. 


01 


.17 


.67 


14 


09 


NA 


.78 


1.00 


07 


.09 


10 


.39 


1.00 


30 


26 ^ 


16 


1.67 


2.89 


12 


08 


06 


.67 


N .89 



197i 

I 
2.8ui 
1.401 
2.2ttl 
M 
NAi 
1.20! 
1.00 
1.00 



3.00- 
1.20 

% 

--^ NA^ 
2.00. 
3.20: 
1.20 



iJh'e 'percent of 15-, 16- and 17-year-olds who were not enrolled in school on April 1. / 

fSee figure 2.2 for a graphic representation of the indicator values that appear in this table. . " . 

I'Botd type indicates that the diff^ence between this value and. the majority benchmark is statistically sinnificant at the 0.10 

ilevel. See appendix C for sampling information and data source. t h 

|na indicates that a value was not\eported due to ah insufficient sample size. Appendix 0 contams the sample size for ail 

Igroups and indicators. • \ ' . 

this can be interpreted as follows: "(h 1976 thb high school nonattendance rate for American Indian and Alaskan Native 
litiales vyas 2.80 times greater than the rate for majority males." 
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I Amer. Ind./Alask. Nat. 
y Blacks ■ , 
f Mexican Americans 

Japanese Americans 

Gliinese Americans 
' PllipinG Americans 

Puerto Ricans 

Majority 

•emaies 

: Amer. Ind./Alask.^Nat. 
Blacks 
^Mexican Americans 
I: Japanese Americans 
^; Ghinese 'Americans 
|-f|lipino Americans 
I Puerto Ricans 
t Majority 



TABLE 2.3 
High School Completion 

Raw Measure' 



Social NIcator Values 



(Ratios of raw measures to 
the maiority male populatlbh) 



1960 


1970 


1976 


1960 


1970 


33" 


58 


70 


.48 


.70 


41 


59 


74 


.59 


.71 


34. 


55 


64 


.49 


.66 


89 


94 


98 


1.29 


1.13 


84 , 


90 


,- 88 


1.22 


1.08 


81 


77 


81 ' 


1.17 


.93 


24 


44 


68 


.35 


.53 


69 


83 


87 


1.00 


1.00 



m 
i.oif 

.93 
.78 
1.00 



29 


56 


58 


.42 


.67 


.6/. 


42 


62 


74 


.61 


.75 


.85: 


35 


51 


58 


.51 


.61 


.67 


84 


94 


99 


1.22 


1.13 


1.14| 


82 


88 


90 


1.19- 


1.06 


1.03^ 


•76 


84 


78 


1.10 


1.01 


.901 


24 


42 


60 


.35 


-51 


.69| 


70 


82 


86 


■ 1.01 


.99 


■99 « 



ITte percerttage of persons' from 20 to 24 years of age who have completed 1 2 or more years of school. 
ISeyfigure 2.3 for a graphic representation of the indicator values that appear in this table. i 
iBold type indicates that the difference between this value and the majority benchmark is statistically significant at the 0.10; 
level. See appendix C for sampling informati()n and data source. , ? 



|,Thls can be interpreted as follows: "In 1976 the high school, completion rate for American Indian and Alaskan Native malesi 
!;Was 80 percent of (or 20 percent below) the completion rate for majority males." , ' 
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TABLE 2.4 
College Completion 

Raw Measure' 



J' 

Social Indicator Values " 

(Ratios of raw measures to ^ 
the maiority male population^ 
1960 1970 



I: Amer. Ind./Alask. Nat. 03' 08 08 15 /36 

■ 04 06 11 - -J /.27 1 

f Mexican Americans 04 05 11 20 .23 ^ 

i Japanese Americans 35 39 53 175 1.77 ^ 

Chinese Americans 49 58 60 2 45 2.64 'tS' 

. Pilipino Americans 19 28 34 t 1.27 m 

-P"?^?Ricans 04 06 ' -18 13: 

.Majority 20 22 34 1.00 1.00 {jp 

Females 

Amer. !nd./Alask. Nat. 02 05 04 10 .23 19 

: tean Americans 02 03 05 In .14 

^^'te ^3 31 35 : 1.41 .{i 

li'S^ t^^^!"^^ 26 42 44 1 30 1-91 M^l 

I PIllpinoAmercans ^ 16 so 51 nn 227 ■ iS'' 

1: Majority : 09 14 22 % .64 1 

lwf!n[li^t?5 °' ^'^"^ 25 to 29 years of age who have completed at least 4 years of college. 

See^f gure, 2.4 for a graphic representation of the indicator values that appear in this /able I 

S qE! ^^'^ ^^''^ and the majority benchmark is statistically significant at the 0.10 

.level. See appendix C for sampling information and data source. ^ 

^fH^r'J ^^^^ '°'!'?^ ^^"^P'^^'o'^ ^3*^ ^"^^^ican Indian and Alaskan Natives male waj 

percent of (or 76 percent below) the rate for majonty males." * ■ 



base c(liicalii)nal allainniLMii statistics on persons 25 
years old and over, since they represent an age group 
which, with few exceptions, has completed its 
schooling. Although that age range does provide a 
good basis for calculating trends for long time 
periods, for the particular purpose of measuring 
recent trends it is not the most desirable. This is 
because a large part of the 25 years and over age 
group consists of persons who completed their 
educations decades prior rather than participated in 
the most recent changes in educational attainment. 
Furthermore, use of this large age grpup tor 
comparisons with majority males would tend to 
exaggerate the inequalities to the extent that recent 
changes have been beneficial to minorities and 
women. 

A much more direct assessment of short-term 
trends that does not overstate the e.\tent of inequality 
can be obtained by limiting the analysis to the age 
group most likely to be just completing its education 
and. therefore, to have experienced the latest change 
in editcational attainment. Thus, high school comple- 
li(M .ICS are calculated here ftir 20-tti-24-Year-olds 
in order to get a more accurate indication of the 
trends, hor tht college attainment indicator, the age 
group selected is 25 to 29 years old. The completion 
rates and the social indicators for high school appear 
in table 2.3 and figure 2.3. while those for college 
attainment are contained in table 2.4 and figure 2.4. 

These tables show that at each point i^ieasurcd. the 
minority males* and females' levels of educational 
attainment, with few exceptions, were substantially 
..below those of majority males. It is evident, in 
particular, that, even by 1976. attainment of a college 
education was still far beyond the reach of almost all 
American Indian/Alaskan Natives, blacks. Mexican 
Americans, and. Puerto Ricans. 

All of these groups showed improvements in their 
relative rates of high school ctmipletion except for 
the Asian American populations, who declined or 
stayed the same in each case. While ihe Asian 
American groups typically had higher rates of high 
school completion at each time (1960. 1970, and 
1976), their relative educational advantage has 
slipped because the majority male rate of high school 
completion has increased at a faster pace. 

In general, the minority inaie and female rates of 
high school completion were about 65 to 85 percent 
of the rates for> majority males in 1976. The college 

Soritif hhh(t)itfr\, /*^"J. .im\ I S.. Ocpiirtniont i.>t ( tMnrncrcc Hurc;ui ot 
the Census, SianMH iil \h\triii r n/ ilw I niiid S!iitr\ 



completion rates, on the other hand, shgw a far 
greater degree ui tiisparity between majority males, 
majority females, and minority males and females, 
Fixcept for the Asian American groups and majorityv 
females, the groups' rates do not even approach half 
the college completion rates of majority males, and 
majority females are still 35 percent less likely than 
majority males to have completed 4 or more years of 
college in 1976. In general/ although Japanese, 
Chinese, and Filipino Americans are more likely than 
majority males to complete a college education, their 
relative advantage slipped somewhat from 1970 to 
1976. 

During the sixties, no group experienced a decline 
in the percentage of those 25 to 29 years of age who 
completed 4 or more years of college; however, this 
was not the case from 1970 to 1976. More important, 
some groups actually declined,^ relative to majority 
males, in their rates of college attainment. Along 
with the Asian American populations mentioned 
above, American Indian/Alaskan Native males and 
females, black females, and Puerto Rican females 
were relatively less likely 'to ' ive completed college 
in 1976 than in 1970, 

This draws attention to the fact that, although 
almost all groups have increased the percentages of 
their populations , ha viiig completed a college educa- 
tion, these increases do not match the increase for 
majority males. Thus, acknowledgment of increased 
educational attainment for minorities and women 
must be qualified with the observation that there, 
remains a great amount of inequality of educational 
attainment, and in some instances that inequality is 
increasing. ' ' , ' 

Indicators Bas^d on the 
Consequences of Education 

The first three indicators could be described as 
related to the quantity of education or the duration 
of the educational process. The next two indicators 
are directed at the consequences of schooling upon 
the type of occupations people pursue and their 
annual earnings, or the extent that minorities and 
women with educational attainment equal to that of 
the majority males are able to achieve equal results 
from that training. As traditional educational barri- 
ers are breached^ by minorities and women, this form 
of educational Quality, based on the utility or 
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consequences of" educational attain niciu. becomes 
increasinglyjmportant* ' 

Occupational Ovorqualification 

One aspect of this ivpe of educational equality can 
be phrased 'uS follows: "For the same job. or for jobs 
with similar skill or educational requirements (such 
as positions requiring a college degree), must 
minorities and women demonstrate greater skill or 
more educational accomplishments than majority 
njalesT' Where this type of discrimination exists, 
minorities and women must be edueationally over- 
qualified in .order to obtain employment or promo- 
tions. 

Although the cenVus does not collect sufficient 
information on people's occupations to construct an 
indicator of occupational overqualification. it was 
possible to supplement census data with other 
information in the construction of such an indicator. 
The U.S. Department of Labor's animal Occupaiioncil 
Outlook Handbook provides information on the 
typical educational requirements for specific occupa- 
tions.^^ As a result of careful examination and testing 
on a job-by-job basis by Commission staff, two types 
of occupational categories were selected as the basis 
for the overqualification indicators: occupations that 
typically require less. than a high school diploma, and 
those that require less than a college degree. 
Appendix A contains the occupational categories 
and the corresponding educational requirements. 
Two measures of educational overciualincation have 
been developed. The measure of high school over- 
qualification is the percentage of high school gradu- 
ates whose occupations typically do not require high 
school completion. The measure of college overquali- 
fication is the percentage who have completed at 
least a year of college (13 or more years of education) 
whose occupation requires less edueation than thal.'-^ 
V The overqijalincation indicators are the ratios ol' 
the percentages of overqualified minorities an(^ 
females to the percentage of overqualified rnajorii 
males: the calculation process is identical to those for 
the ratios previously presented. Tables 2.3 and 2.6 
and figures 2.5 and 2.6 contain the high school and 
college overqualification measures and the derived 
ratios for 1960. 1970. and 1976. 

" James S. Colenian. "1 ncniising ['diit.uinna! Opportuiutv : RcsiMitii 
Problems and Results." in /Vit- Condition l<>r iAluntiumul lA/utr/t!\ . cditcil h\ 
. Sterling M McMurriiii: fNeu York. ( crnmiiU'i- toi I.u»hiohiu OuAu-k^p- 
menl, 1^71). p. 105 . 

r.S . Department of I ;ih»or. Bureau |..»h*»r SUitistics. i >i < upiui'onil 
Oufhu.k I/itm/hook. 1*^74 "''^ [:dinon. 



The overqualification measures demonstrate that 
overciualification is prevalent among all groups and 
for both educational levels measured. In faet. in 
1976. from 40 to 60 percent of high school graduates 
had jobs that required less education. However, these 
indieators also show that overqualification is more 
prevalent among women and minority males than 
majority males. For example, black males with a high 
school education are about 50 percent more likely to 
be overqualified for their occupations than majority 
males. While all levels of high school overqualifica- 
tion increased from 1970 to 1976. the pattern of the 
indicator values (the ratios) is somewhat inconsistent, 
since some of the increases were more and some less 
than that for majority males. 

In a labor market where the match between 
people's qualifications and their jobs is not influ- 
enced by minority or gender status, it would be 
expected that the different groups would have equal 
degrees of overqualification. As it is, a disproportion* 
ately high number of minority persons surpass the 
typically stated requirements for their occupations. 
The other side of the coin is that the majority males 
in those occupations are much less likely to be 
overqualified for those occupations. Apparently, a 
member of the majority male population with a high 
school education is more likely to be able to obtain a 
job that requires that level of education. 

The college overqualification pattern in table 2.6 
and figure 2.6 is not quite so clear. The same pattern 
of disproportionate overqualification is evident for 
minority males, but the degree of disparity is not as 
great as for the high school indicator. Whereas blacks 
in 1976 were about 50 percent more likely to be 
overqualified at rc high school level, they were 
about 25 percent more likely to be overqualified at 
the college level. 

The relatively greater equality of college overquali- 
fication. however, affects far fewer women and 
minority :males than does the disproportionate high 
school overqualification. For black males in 1976, for 
example, seven times as many were in the "high 
school completed" category as were in the "college 
completed" category, which means that the progress 
documented in the college overqualification indica- 
tor refiects changes in the conditions of only a small 

' ' Ot tliose who have completed 1 year or more of college.^ two sets of 
MKlivtduals are uientified as overqualified: those whose occupation required 
onU high school or less, and ihose who had 4 years or more of college whose 
occupation re(]uircd some C{)llege or less. A complete list of the occupiitional 
ntK's and their (vpical educational remnrements can be found in appendix 
\. 
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TABLE 2.5 



Males 
Amer. IndVAIask. Nat. 
Blacks 

Mexican Americans 
Japanese Americans 
Chinese Americans 
Pillpino Americans 
Puerto Ricans 



Females 
Amer. Ind./Alask. Nat. 
. Blacks 

Mexican/ Americans 
.. Japanese^ Americans 
Chinese Americans 
Pillpino Americans 
Puerto Ricans 
Majority 



High School Overquaiification 



Raw Measure' 



Social Indicator Values" 

(Ratios of raw measures to 
the majority male popul8t]oi|)^ 



1960 


1970 


1976 


1960 


1970 


71.? 


59.5 


60.5 


1.78 


1.58 


70.2 


66.1 


67.2 


1.75 


1.76 


55.6 


56.8 


59,6 


1.38 


1.51 


51.8 


43.4 


48.4 


1.29 


4 ^ P 

1.15 


34.6 


33.8 


43.3 


.86 


.90 


62.6 


49.3 


49.5 


1.56 


4 i%4 

1.31 


58.2 


54.8 


60.8 


1.45 


1.46 


40.2 


37,6 


"44.2 


1.00 


J aa 

1.00 


56.5 


48.0 


53.0 


1.40 


1.28 


65.1 


53.0 


56.1 


1.62 


1.41 


42.8 


42.0 


52.5 


1.06 


1.12 


44,5 


35.4 


50.8 


1.11 


.94 


27.2 


25.7 


48,3 


,68 


.68 


35.8 


33.2 


34.8 


,89 


.88 


54.0 


38.5 


59.0 


1.34 


, 1.02 


33.4 


29.9 


49.0 


.83 


.80 



» The percent of high school graduates who are employed in occupations which require less than a high school degree. 
•". See figure 2.5 for a graphic representation of the indicator values that appear in this table; 
'Bold type indicates that the difference between this value and the majority benchmark is statistically significant at the 0.10 
level. See appendix C for sampling information and data source. 

*This can be interpreted as follows: "In 1976 the high school overquaiification r§te for American Indian and Alaskan Ndtlve 
males was 37 percent higher than (or 1.37 times) the rate for majority males." 
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TABLE 2.6 
College Overqualification ^ 

Social Indicator Values'* 

Raw Measure" 

(Ratios of raw measures to 
the majority male population) 





1960 


4 

1970 


1976 


4 OCA 

1960 


4A7A 

1970 


1976 


lales 












1.10 


Amer. Ind./Alask. Nat. 


51.6 


49.2' 


A 

51.9 


1.21 


H HO 
1.18 


DiaCKS 


58.8 


52.6 


tC A 

55.0 


1.00 




1 91 


Mexican Americans 


46.9 


47,3 


46.5 


i in 
I.IU 


1.13 


1 {\A 
l.U*» 


Japanese Americans 


52.4 


44.3 


4A J 

49.4 




H Afi 

I.Oo 


1 in 


Cliinese Amencans 


48.2 


AA A 

38.3 


P4 A 

51.3 


1.10 


.92 


1.10 


PIHpino Americans 


48.1 


45.1 


56.2 


1 JO 


1.08 


' H Ofi 
1.^0 


Puerto nicans 


52.9 


44,7 


41.0 


H 0/1 


H rn 
1.07 


QO 


Majority 


42.7 


41.7 


44.7 


1.00 


1.00 


1.00 


'emales 












1.04- 


Amer. ind./Alask. Nat. 


46.2 


38,7 


46.6 


1.08 


.93 


Blacks 


41.6 


35.1 


41.3 


.97 


.84 


.92. 


Me}()can Americans 


28.1 


31.7 


38.8^ 


.66 


.76 


.87 


Japanese Americans 


32.3 


35.0 


41.1 


.76 


.84 


.92 


'Chinese Arpericans 


39.0 


34.5 


51.2 


.91 


.83 


1.14 


PiHpino Arfiericans 


37.1 


38.2 


39.6 


■ .87 


.92 


.89. 


Puerto Ricans 


42.2 


29.8 


50.4 


.99 


.71 


1.13 


Majority 


29.8 


24.7 


45.4 


.70 


.59 


1.02 



The percent of persons with at least 1 year of college who are employed in occupations which typically require less educa- 
than they have. / , ' 

See figure 2.6 for a graphic representation of the indicator values that appear in this table. 
Bold type indicat'^'^. that the difference between thib value and the majority benchmarl< is statistically significant at the 0.10 
level- See appeno,, C for sampling information anif data source. 

This can be interpreted as follows: "In 1976 the college overqualification rate for American Indian and Alaskan Native males 
was 16 percent higher than (or 1.16 times) the rate for majority males." 
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Figure 2.6 Social Indicator; College Over'quallflcation 
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portion of black males. In the much larger high 
school category, the overqualification rate is 50 
percent greater than that for the majority males. 

One of the noteworthy points of this indicator is 
the shift of relative overqualification for majority 
females from 1970 to 1976. In 1970 majority females 
were 41 percent less likely than majority males to be 
oVerqualified in their occupations, but in 1976 they 
were about as likely as the males to be overqualified. 
This change suggests that the increased labor force , 
participation of women'"* might have produced a 
discriminatory side effect of limiting their participa- 
tion to occupations that do not match their skills. 

Earnings for Educational Leveis 

Staying in school is often assumed to increase a 
person's chances of getting better jobs and making 
more money. '-^ Figure 2.7 displays the pattern of the 
average (median) earnings in 1975 for different levels 
of educational attainment for black males and 
females and for majority males and females. Clearly, 
earnings tend to be higher for people with higher 
educational attainment. This is especially evident in 
the substantial difference between those with high 
school diplomas or some college and those with 4 or 
more years of college. 

A basic question of equality is whether l,he 
financial rewards of schooling are equivalent for 
women, minorities, - and iority men. Phrased 
negatively, the question b .^s, "Are the penalties 
for dropping out of high smool or college, or of not 
going to college, the same for women and minority 
males as they are for majority males?" The answer is 
definitely no. This disparity is graphically displayed 
in figure 2.7. It is evident that there are large earnings 
differences for black males and females and majority 
females, compared with majority males, at each 
educational attainment level. In no educational 
category do the female averages match the male 
averages. Majority female college graduates have 
average earnings less than majority males with a high 
school education. Although educational attainment 
seems to be hnked to earnings, people in different 
groups with the same educational attainment certain- 
ly do not earn the same income. This indicator, in 
conjunction with the data on college attainment (see 

• U.S.. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. Current 
Population Reports. A StdtishCdl Fori ran of li'nmcn in iht' i'nuctl States 
(April 1976). Series P 23. no. 58. table 7 2. p. 2K. 

Chri.stopher Jenck.s. Inequality (New York; Basic Books. 1972). p. 221. 

The selection of this category for the indicator is si^mewhat arbitrary, but 
4 years of college seem to represent the clearest educational Achievement 



tabic 2.4), reflects a bleak picture for black young 
men and women and for majority women. The few 
who do overcome the obstacles to a college educa- 
tion find financial rewards significantly lower, than 
those for majority males. 

Although figure 2.7 displays the pattern of gross 
inequality of earnings by educational attainment 
quite well, it is important to have an indicator to 
quantify this earnings inequality so patterns over 
time can be monitored. The indicator selected for 
this purpose is the ratio of earnings figures for those 
earning some income during the year and with 4 or 
more years of college (i.e., the group supposedly the 
most mobile, ready to reach equality, and least 
subject to disadvantages of limited schooling). >^ The 
ratio of female or minority earnings to the majority 
male earnings measures the degree to which the 
incorae«' are unequal for persons at the same 
educational attainment level. 

Available information does not permit measure- 
ment of the number of hours worked for the earnings , 
received, nor is it necessary to know that for this 
indicator. Of concern here are the disproportionate 
earnings available to college-educated individuals 
who are working for pay. A more detailed treatment, 
of earnings that adjusts, for educational attainment, 
weeks worked, and other variables is presented in 
chapter 4. 

Table 2.7 contains the earnings for those with 4 ov, 
more years of college and the corresponding social 
indicator values. In addition to quantifying the, 
inequality, the figures^ from 1959, 1969, and 1975 
permit comparisons assessing the degree of change 
(see- figure 2.8).*^ Although minority males and 
females have tended to improve their situation 
relative to majority males, no college-educated 
female group earned as much as 70 percent of the 
majority male average in 1975, and for most of the 
minority male groups, earnings were less than 85 
percent of those of majority males. in that year. This 
indicator demonstrates that although Japanese, 
Chinese, and Filipino American males and females 
are much more likely than majority males to have 
completed college; they receive lower earnings as 
college graduates than majority males. 

associated with increa.sed earning power. The large income gap in figure 2.7 
between high school and collep- levels supports thi.s approach. 

Fuirnings are reported- lor the previou.s year, so- the 1960 and 1970 
censu.scs and the 1976 SlH u.se earnings figures for 1959. 1969. and 1975.. 
respectively 
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Figure 2.7 Median Earnings in 1975 by Years of School Completed for Majority and Black Males and 
Females witli Some Earnings 
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TABLE 2.7 

Earnings Differential for College-Educated Persons 



Raw Measure 



1959 1969 1975 

$4495 $ 7210 $11678 

4482 7775 12324 

5376 7848 10786 

5250 I 10045 14253 

5589 ; 9068 12790 

3713 ' 7793 13091 

4080 8544 N.A. 

6833 10651 15165 



SoclallndlcatorValudsV 

(Ratios of raw measurds to 
the majority male population) 
1959 1969 197S 



.66 
.66 
.79 
.77 
.82 
.54 
.60 
,1.00 



N.A.' 


3136 


10283 


N.A. 


2750 


5855 


9911 


.40 


1382 


2652 


6967 


.20 


1999 


2171 


8383 


-.29 


487 


1875' 


6421 ' 


.07 


1667 


3875 


9038 - 


.24 


499 


2250 


N.A. . 


■ .07 


1739 


1943 


8106 


.25 



.68 
.73 
.74 
.94 

.as 

.73 
.80 
1.00 



.29 

.55 
.25 
.20 
.18 
.36 
.21 
.18 



,77* 

.81 

.71 

.94, 

.84 

.86 

N.A. 

1.00' 



.68 
.65 
.46 
.55 
.42 
.60 
N.A. 
.53 



Median earnings of those with 4 or more years of college'who had some earnings during the year. This indicator is based or 
medians and therefore standard techniques for estimating sampling error do not apply. See appendix ,0 for data source anc 
sampling information. I 
See figure 2.8 for a graphic representation of the indicator values that appear in this table. . i \ 

NA indicates that a value was not reported due to an insufficient sample size. Appendix C contains the sample size for al 
'groups and indicators. 

'Tliis can be interpreted as follows: "In 1975 American Indian and Alaskan Native males with 4 or more years of college 
earned 77 percent of the average for majority males with the same educational attainment." _ • ' 
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Conclusion 

The indicators discussed in this chapter reveal 
,$^rious ineqtiaHties in education for minorities and 
women, compared to majority males. While the idea 
of minority educational disadvantage certainly is not 
-newr these indicators provide greater detail on the 
specific educational disadvantages of particular 
minority and gender groups than has been available 
previously. 

In general, minority males and females have 
decreased their delay and nonattendance rates over 
time; however, their relative rates with respect to 
majority males have not improved. In fact, most 
minority males and females have greater relative 
delay and nonattendance in 1976 than in either 1970 
or 1960, indicating a trend of increasing inequality. 

Amgmg the personal and social consequences of 
these disparities is the fact thai w >men and minority 
males fall far below majoHty males in their levels of 
educational attainment. As of 1976. among 25-to-29- 
year-olds, for every 100 majority males, 34 were 
college educated, while only about 1 1 out of 100 
minority males or minority females were college 
educated. In other words, most minority and female 
groups remained only about 30 percent c.s likely as 
majority males to have a college education. 

Although the ^ Asian American groups do not 
experience the sal^e disparities in college attainment, 
their relative adi'antage is slipping over time. In 
addition, it is clear (and will be discussed further in 
chapter 4) that the greater educational attainment of 
the Asian American populations does not result in 
increased financial rewards compared to majority 
males, as would.' be expected if everything else were 
equal. 

Overall, the educational enrollment indicators 
verify the fmdings of many reports by the U.S. 
Commission on Civil Rights calling for renewed 
commitment to equal educational opportunity.**^ 
Two important issues concerning the college attain- 
ment indicator deserve special mention. First, with- 
out careful analysis, the rates of increased attainment 
for minorities and women may overshadow the 
inequalities that still persist. For example, Mexican 
American and black males have alrhost tripled their 
rates of college attainment during the 16-year period 

For example, the following puhljcatjons have been issued by the U.S. 
Commission on Civil Rights* Rariul Ixo/mion in (he Puhlir Schools. 1967; 
The Mf uain American Education Study, 6 vols.. 1971 74; The fedirul Civil 
Rifihts Enforcement Effort- 1974. Vol III: To Ensure I'.i^uaP Ediimtional 
^portunity, 1975; Desegregating the Boston Pithin Schools: A Crisis in Civic 



reviewed. Both gr- . however, also remained less 
than one-third as likely as majority males to have 
completed 4 years of college in 1976, 

The second issue is that the relatively low rates of 
college attainment for women and minority men in 
1976 are occurring among the age groups most likely 
to have been exposed recently to a college educa- 
tion—the population aged 25 to 29, Since these 
young people are individuals who began elementary 
school after the decision in Brown v. Board of 
Education, this indicator reflects in part the legacy 
of continued unconstitutional discrimination in 
education, j 

The indicators in this chapter go further than 
merely providing numerical verification of enroll- 
ment disparities, for they also show that the value or 
payoff of the struggle to attain an education 
(measured in terms of occupation and earnings) is 
significantly less for most women and minority men 
than for majority males of the same educational 
level. For instance, the overqualification indicators 
show that majority males with high school ediica- 
tions were more likely to find jobs thai required their 
level of education than were most females and 
minority males. The race and gander disparities! are 
larger for high school overqualification than' for 
college overqualification— that is, the disparity is 
worse at the level that affects far more people^ for 
although only 1 1 percent of black males completed 4 
years of college in 1976, 74 percent had compli^ted 
high school. Interestingly, majority females with a 
high school diploma or some college were more likely 
than majority males to find jobs requiring their 
education in I960 and in 1970, but by 1976 they had 
become more educationally overqualified than ma- 
jority males. 

For those individuals who are able to. finish 
college— approximately 1 1 percent for minority 
males and females, 22 percent for majority females, 
and 34 percent for majority males — the financial 
payoffs vary by ethnicity and sex. As indicated in 
figure 2,7, black males and females and majority 
males and females certainly increase their earnings as 
college graduates, although significant gaps between 
the groups occur at each attainment level. In fact, the 
earnings differential for college- educated persons 
indicates that even when women and minority men 

Responsibi/itw 1975: Eulfilling the Letter and Spirit of the Imw. 1976; and 
Tweniy Years After Brown, "1977. .^ch was published by the U.S. 
Government Printing Offtce, Washington, D.C. 
»" Brown v. Board of Education. 347 U.S. 483 ( 1 954). 
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succeed in completing a college education, they are 
likely to earn far below what comparably-educated 
majority males .earn— approximately 85 percent for 
minority males and less than 70 percent for minority 
and majority females. In 1976, Japanese, Chinese, 
and Filipino Americans were much more likely -to 
have completed a college education than majority 



males but, as college graduates, they earned far less 
than majority males. Clearly the continuing severe 
disparities between the earnings of women and men 
at the same educational levels indicates the necessity 
for more vigorous efforts to ensure equal opportunity 
in employment. 
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Chapter 3 



Unemployment and Occupations 



By almost any criterion, work is a vitally important 
aspect of -people's lives. For almost all persons, it 
represents a considerable investment of time and 
efTorl. For minorities and women there is an added 
dimension to the importance of work, since they 
experience some of the most damaging types of 
discrimination and prejudice during their attempts lo 
make a living or pursue a career. Such discriminatory 
treatment can touch every aspect of work— the type 
of work a person is encouraged to prepare for, the 
likelihood of finding work, the type of work done, the 
job title and rank, the amount of pay, the extent to 
which individual efforts are rewarded, the chances 
for advancement or' of being laid off or fired, and a 
host of other facets of work. 

The primary objective of. this chapter is to develop 
and promote the use of social indicators that will be 
useful in measuring the reduction and elimination of 
unjust hurdles and barriers to equal opportunity in 
the world of work for minorities and women. Four 
key dimensions of work hav^ been selected for 
measurement: unemployment, occupational prestige, 
occupational mobility, and occupational segregation. 
Each represents a different aspect of the world of 
work in which women and minorities have critical 
concerns. Also, the educational overqualification 
indicators presented in the previous chapter are 
based on occupational characteristics and could have 
been included with these. 

• U.S.. Dcparimcnl of Labor, Bureau of Labt^r Statistics. "The E-mploymcnt 
Silualion.** ^euT (February 1977). 

U.S.. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Stallstll.■^. "Some Stnial 
Aspects i^^ Unemployment,** by Janet L. No^^^'^KKl, Report 469. p 1 

The 1.1 r force is defined by the Bureau of the Census as including 
persons age 14 and older who either: (a) haii worked during the week before 
a cen!(us or population survey; (b) had a job from which they were 
temporarily absent; (c) were Ux>king for work during the past 4 weeks and 
were available to accept a job; or (d) were waiting to be called buck to a job 
from which ihey had been laid olT. These last two categories comprise the 
^'unemployed." and the percentage of.the labor force that unemployed is 



Unemployment Rate 

The,existence of a large number of willing and able 
potential worker^ without jobs has been a continuing 
national problem. Over 7 million persons in each 
quarter of 1976 were unemployed, and their, average 
term of unemployment was about 14 to 15 weeks.^ In 
1976, as has become typical, the likelihood of blacks 
and other races being out of work was about twice 
that of whites. This type of disparity is the unemploy- 
ment indicator usc^ in this report. --^ 

The measurement of unemployment is as compli- 
cated and controversial as it is important.^ "Unem- 
ployment statistics represent people — people trying 
to support families, people seeking their first job, 
people changing jobs, people losing jobs."^ The 
complicated and controversial aspects of measuring 
employment and unemployment involve the determi- 
nation of exactly which nonworking people should 
be classified as "unemployed." 

Persons not looking for work, but who would be if 
they perceived some chance of being employed, are 
not listed as "unemployed," even though they have 
generally experienced long periods of job inactivity 
or have looked for work unsuccessfully. They are not 
considered part of the "labor force" either,^ Instead, 
they are called "discouraged workers," and available 
evidence has shown a disproportionate number of 
them to be women and minorities.'* The census, 
however, did not seek the reason why people failed to 
look for work; therefore, it is impossible to determine 

the "unemployment rate." Excluded from this defmition of the labor force 
are persons whose "only activity consisted of work around the house, or 
volunteer work for . religious, charitable, and similar organizations'*; 
students; retired workers; seasonal workers not currently looking for work; 
diivabled persons; inmates of institutions; and persons doing only unpaid 
work in a family business for less than 15 hours in the preceding w^ek. U.S., 
Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census, Public Use Sample of 
Baxic Records from the 1970 Census: DexcriptiDn and Technical DocumentO' 
/urn (1972). p. 151. 

' Paul O. Flaim, "Oiscouraged Workers and Changes in Uncmploynienl." 
Mt>fuhlv Ubor /?mVH-, vol. 96, no. 3 (March 1973), p. 12. 
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^tKe ifiumbCT of/{^^ who were not working in 1960 
and 1970 because they did not believe that they 
could find jobs. As a result, this report is qol able to 
contribute statistical analyses involving difTerenl 
definitions of the labor force arid the unemployed, 
although it is possible to convert standard unemploy- 
ment rates to measures of inequality of unemploy- 
ment. 

The percentages of the various groups' labor forces 
that were defined as unemployed in I960, 1970, and 
1976 are given in table 3.1. The exclusion of 
discouraged %orkers from the unemployed categorj* 
probably understates the unemployment rate of 
minorities and women more than it understates that 
for majority males, since the discouraged workers are 
likely to be disproportionately minorities and wom- 
en. Thus, the disparities between the unemployment 
rates of minorities and women in comparison to 
majority males would also be understated. 

Even with the understatement, the disparities 
between the majority male rate of unemployment 
/and the rates for majority females and for both sexes 
of American Indians/ Alaskan Natives, blacks, Mexi- 
can Americans, and Puerto Ricans are generally very 
large. Although the unemployment rate fluctuates 
continuously with chani;mg economic conditions, the 
disparities (ratios to the majority male rate of 
unemployment) are more persistent and indicate a 
basic inequality in the labor market. The disparity 
will change only as the inequality is altered. 

Table 3.1 shows that most groups experienced 
declines in their unemployment rates from I960 to 
1970; however, the ratios (see also figure 3.1) for 
1970 indicate increases in disparities from the 
majority male rate for black, Mexican American, and 
Filipino American men and for American Indi- 
an/Alaskan Native, black, and Mexican American 
women. This means that although the employment 
situation improved during the 1960s for these groups, 
it improved even more for majority males, and the 
large disparities continued. 

In the period between 1970 and 1976. unemploy- 
ment rose for alll of the groups discussed in this 
report. The majority male rate increased from 3.6 in 
1970 to 5.9 in 1976. During this period of rising 
unemployment, tne disparity between the minority 
and female rates and the majority ma!e rate generally 

•*» Slanlc)' L. Fncdlandcr. inemphynmnt (n the I rfuin Core, .^n huilvus of' 
Thirty Cities h;7/i Policv RhfimmeniUittons (New York: Pr.ic^LM FublishLTs. 
1972). p. 122. 
Ibjd.. chaplcr 5. 



increased. Thus the unemploymeat of minorities and- 
women worsened in absolute terms as well as relative 
to majority males. Blacks, Puerto Ricans, and 
Mexican Americans of both sexes moved from 
having approximately twice the . unemployment of 
majority males in 1970 to closer to three (and for one 
group, four) times the majority male rate in 1976, 

Consider the 1970-76 changes in the rates for 
black males and females and Puerto Rican males and 
females. These four groups each experienced very 
severe increases in unemployment relative to majori- 
ty males. In each case the increase in the ratio was 
greater than 0,6 during the 6 years. This pattern 
emphasizes the need for a two-pronged attack on 
unemployment. Policies to reduce unemployment 
must address both the absolute level of unemploy- 
ment and the level of disparities. 

One dramatic deviation from the pattern of 
increasing disparities is the case of American . 
Indian/Alaskan Native males, who had an extremely 
high ratio of about 3,5 in I960 (when the other 
;f groups were closer to 2), but declined to 2.07 by 
1976, while other groups were moving in the opposite- 
direction. Thus, American Indian/Alaskan Native 
males experienced a significant improvements but 
still were more than twice as likely to be unemployed 
as majority males. Another notable reduction in the 
ratios occurred for Pilipino American females. They 
declined from an unemployment rate that was about 
four times the majority male rate in 1960 to a level 
close to the majority male rate in 1976. Important as 
these developments are for the groups involved, they 
cannot obscure the fact that the predominant tren(^' 
for most minorities and women is a worsening o^ 
unemployment relative to majority males over time. 

One component of the unemployment rate war- 
rants separate attention. Young women and minority 
men have the highest rates of unemployment of all 
groups in the Nation.-'' In addition to its inherent 
problems, the state of being unemployed seems to be 
associated with activities and reactions on the part of 
the young that can be detrimental to themselves and 
to the communities in which they live.^ The risk of 
developing frustrated and hostile youth who feel 
separated from the society around them may be 
minimized by lowering the teenage unemployment 
rate in areas of high unemployment."^ 

' U.S.. Congress. Senate. Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 
Subc(>mmittec on Employment and Manpower. Toward Full Employment: 
l*rofH)siils for a Comprehensive Employ tnent and Manpo^ver Policy in the 
t'nited Sttitf.K (\964l p. 67. ' V 
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TABLE 3.1 
Unemployment 

Raw Measure' 



Social Indicator Valuds ' 
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/ 1970 
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12.2 


349 / 


3.03 


2.07^ 


8.6 


7.1 


15.9 


183 ' 


1.97 ! 


2.69^ 




6.4 ' 


11.1 

III! 


1 72 


178 


1.88- 


24 


1 8 


29 


51' 


.50 


.49- 




37 


72 


.77 


103 


1.22" 


49 


54 


56 


1'04 


150 


■WW 




63 


■163 


1 87 


1 75 


2.76 


47 


36 


59 


1.00 


1.00 


1.00= 
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11.9 


10.9 ' 


15.6 


2.53 


3.03 : 


2.64^ 


9,0 


8.4 / 


189 


1.91 


2.33 


d.20i 


9.6 


9.1 


14.9 


2.04 - 


2.53 


2.52' 


3.2 


3.'2 


3.8 


.68 


.89 


.64; 


3.4 > 


4.0 


6.6 


.72 


1.11 i 


1.12i 


18.7 


'5.1 


6.0 


3.98 


1.42 ' 


1.02: 


11.1 


/ 9.3 


22.3 


2.36 


2.58 


3.78; 


4.7 


/ 5.0 


8.7 


1.00 ■ 


1.39 : 


1.47^ 



3ales 

'Amer. Ind./Alask. Nat. 
Blacks 

Mexican Americans 
Japanese Am^lcans 
Cliinese Ainericans 
Piliplho Ameficans 
Puerto Ricans 
Majority 

'emates 

Am^r. Ind./Alasli. Nat. 
Bla^s 

' Me)ilan Americans 
Japanese Americans 
Chinese Americans 
Pllipino Americans 
Puerto Ricans 
Ma|ority 

j the percent of the labor force 15 years of age and older who were out of work and actively seeking work. . : , 
f See figure 3.1 for a graphic representation of the indicator values that appear in this table. I 
Isold type indicates that the difference between this value and the majority benchnrk is statistically significant lat the 0.1C 
' level. See appendix C for sampling information and data source. 

^Thls can be interpreted as follows: "In 1976 the American Indian and Alaskan Native male unemployment rate was 2.07 times 
as high as the rate of majority males." . ' ^ | 
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TABLE 3.2 
Teenage Unemployment 



I960 



Raw Measure' 



1970 



1976 



Social Indicator Values 0 i 

(Ratios of raw measures to 'c^ 
tlie majority male population) I 
1960 1970 .1976 



Males 

Amer. Ind./Alask. Nat. 
Blacks 

Mexican Americans I 
Japanese Americans i 
Chinese Americans 
Plllpino Americans 
Puerto Ricans 
Majority (teenage) 
Majority Total 

^emales 

Amer. Ind./Alask. Nat. 
Blacks 

Mexican Americans 
Japanese Americans 
Clilnese Americans 
Pljlplno. Americans 
Puerto Ricans 
Majority \(teenage) 

Ttie percent of the labor force from 16 to19 years of age who were out of work and actively seeking work. 
;:See figure 3.2 for a graphic representation of the indicator values that appear in this table. 
iBold type Indicates that the difference between this value and majority benchmark is statistically significant at the 
JSee appendix C for sampling information and data source. 

[NA indicates that a value was not available' due to an insufficient sample size. Appendix C contains the sample 
groups and indlqators. 
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f his can be interpreted as follows; "In 1976 the American Indian and Alaskan Native male teenage unemployment rate wal 
[5.92 times the majority male total unemployment rate." * • 
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3.15 
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3.6 


5.9 


1.00 


1.00 


20.9 


17.8 


36.0 


4.45 


4.94 


18.8 


24.6 


51.3 


4.00 


6.83 


12.5 


16.7 


27.1 


2.66 


4.64 


8.6 


8.2 


9.9 


1.83 


2.28 


N.A. 


5.6 


N.A. 


N.A. 


1.56 


N,A. 


.5.7 


24.3 


N,A. 


1.58 


11.0 


16.8 


38.2 


2.34 


4.67 


2.9 


10.9 


19.2 


.62 


3.03 



5.92^ 
8.10! 
4.12i 

2.32: 

NA 
3.75i 
9.36- 
2.5^ 

log! 
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8J 
4.59j 
1.1 

UM 
4.12 
64 
3.251 

■ ..i 



0.10ieve| 
size for all 



Table 3,2' contains the teenage unemployment 
rates for the various groups. The social indicator (see 
also figure 3,2) compares the teenage rates to the 
overall majority male rate. The rates for all the 
groups are extremely high, and the minority and 
female groups are especially disadvantaged. Several 
of the groups' teenage unemployment rates were 
more than five times the rate of majority males in 
1970 and over eight times that reference point in 
1976. In virtually every case, the situation worsened 
substantially during the decade of the 1960s and then 
either continued to , worsen or remained at an 
extremely high level in 1976. Unemployment for 
some teenage groups reached a level in 1976 that 
meant that a third to one-half of the teenagers who 
were actively ^seeking work were unable to find jobs. 
The approximate rates for these extremely hard-hit 
groups were 35 percent Yor American Indi- 
an/Alaskan Native males, 48 percent for black 
males, 55 percent for Puerto Rican males. 36 percent 
for American Indian/Alaskan Native icmales. 51 
percent for black females, and 38 percent for Puerto 
Rican females. 

Occupational Prestige 

In addition to knowing how different the specific 
unemployment patterns of women and minority 
males are from that of nfiajority males, it is important 
to measure whether or not minorities and women are 
disproportionately represented in occupations con- 
sidered less important, less prestigious, or less 

•* Lloyd V. Tcmme. Occupation: Me ninf*s and Mca^iircx (Wnshingk)n, D.C.: 
Bureau of Social Science Research. 1^>75), p. 184. 

" A commonly used wording in the interview situation is for the respondent 
to he asked: 

For each job mentioned, please pick out the statement that best gives 
your own personal opinion of the genera) standing that such a job 
has: 1. Excellent standing. 2. Good standing, 3. Avera^v standing. 4. 
Somewhat below average standing, 5. Poor staniling; and cnicgory of 
"I don'l know where to place that one." 

{■"rom Dclbcvt Miller, /iandhook of Research Dcsi\»n and SihiuI \1t'asurf>ywnt 

(New York: David McKay Co., 19M), p. 173. ' 

Although it seems unlikely, it is logically possible that tbc actual types of 
occupations could be quite diffierent even though the occupations arc equal 
in prestige levels. In the scale used in this research, bank tellers and 
electricians both have prestige scores of 44, and blasters, powdcrmcn, and 
file clerks have scores of 35. 

Feinnie. (h i upoiton: Meanings and Mvasarvs . 
" Ibid. The occupational title or category serves as the foundation for 
measurement of many trends and characteristics of occupations. Thu.s. 
much of the variety of occup^^tional ac tiv ities and the significance of work is 
oversimplified and reduced to a category from the beginning. The categories 
are further accumulated to suit the needs of the researcher or agency until 
the desired degree of reduction of detail is accomplished. 
AlthoCtgh .the Department of l.ab(^r*s Dictionary of Occupational Titles now 
contains about 35.000 specific recognized and defined occupational titles 
and thousands of new titles are being added (sec U.S., Department of 
l^abor, Occupations Outlook HanJh<H>k, 1976 77 edition), the 1970 census 
classification of occupations contamed only 441 occupational categories. 
The detailed 1970 census classification schcn»e required 137 pages (W three 



able by the rest of society. "Occupational 
prestige" reflects the honor or social esteem generally 
accorded to those working in an occupation.^ 
Measuring occupational prestige requires that mem- 
bers of the society evaluate occupational categories 
in terms ''^f relative "social standing."^ Average 
prestige scopes can be calculated from numerical 
scores assigned to the evaluations of a large number 
of persons. This; technique has yielded highly reliable 
(i.e., consistent)^restige rankings of occupations in 
the United States as well as in other countries. 

The prestige scores utilized here were adapted 
from a study that generated the scores for each 
occupational categoryXused by the census. Tliese 
prestige scores range from a high of 88 for physicians 
to a low of 1.5 for bootblacks. A few selected, 
occupational prestige scores are listed in table 3.3.. 

Two different indicators \have been developed., 
from the prestige scores. Each Is based on comparing 
the prestige scores of majority^ males to those of 
women and minority males. The first uses the 
average prestige scores of the two groups being 
compared, and the second measures the change in 
prestige for those who changed occupations between 
1965 and 1970, and therefore describes mobihty. This 
latter measure is based on a question asked for the 
1970 census but not asked in 1960 or 1976. 

The degree of inequality in the prestige scores can 
be clearly indicated by comparing the mean of 
majority males to the means of the different groups. 
Dividing a minority or female group's prestige score 

columns each to list the occupations which comprise the 441 categories (see 
U.S.. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 1970 Census of 
Population, Classified Index of Occupations and Industries, 1971). For most 
purposes the 441 categories arc further reduced to 12 major categories: 
profes.slonal, technical, and kindred workers; managers and administrators, 
except farni: sales workers; clerical and kindred worlcers; craftsmen and 
kindred workers: operatives, except transport; transport operatives; labor- 
ers, except farm; farmers and farm managers; farm laborers and farm 
foremen; service workers, except private household; and private household 
"woTkevs. 

F-ur some purposes these 12 categories arc further reduced to 4 (while collar, 
blue collar, service workers, and farmworkers). See, for example, U.S., 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract of the 
United States {1916), p. 360, table 581 . 

The significance of the issue of classification atid reduction goes beyond a 
concern for detail. With the reduction of categories and the combining of 
occupations there is danger of misrepresenting the occupational situation. 
One possible result, for example, is that important diOerences in the 
occupational structures of males and females are eliminated when the 
()ccupations are combined. While it may appear that males and females 
have similar occupations, actually this "equality** is simply an artifact of a 
classification system that combines divergent occupations. 
The ''professional, technical, and kindred** category is an important 
example. Close e^^aminatton of this category— which is often used to 
represent **high status occupations** — reveals a very diverse set of occupa- 
tions with widely varying duties, education, prestige, and' incorne. Nurses, 
Mirplane pilots, physicians, dancers, clergymen, recreation workers, athletes. • 
therapy assistants, dieticians, and elementary school teachers are all 
included within the professional category. 
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■ ■■ --..TABLE' 3.3' . ■ 

Prestige Scores for Selected Occupations 

Occupation Prestige Score 

Lawyers 76 

Elementary School Teachers 64 

Accountants 61 

Credit Men 56 

Nurses 54 

Secretaries 48 

Dieticians 47 

Bank Tellers 44 

Electricians 44 

Firemen 41 

Athletes 39 

Carpenters 39 

Salesmen and Sales Clerks 38 

Automobile Mechanics 37 

Blasters and Powdermen 35 

File Clerks S'^ 

Farm Foremen 3v. 

"Sewers 29 

Truck Drivers 29 

Mine Operatives 27 

Walters 24 

Janttors 23 

Maids 11 

Garbage Collectors 11 

Farm Laborers 10 

Source: Lloyd V. Temme. Occupation: Meanings and Measures (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Bureau of Social Science Research 1975), pp. 270-334. 
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Males 

Amer. In,d./Alask. Nat. 

Blacks 
: . Mexican Americans 
; .' Japanese Americans 

Chinese Americans 
" Pilipino Americans 

Puerto Ricans 



Females 

; Amer. Ind./Alasi<. Nat. 
Blacks 

Mexican /(mericans 
Japanese Americans 
Chinese Americans 
Pilipino Americans 
Puerto Ricans 
Majority 



TABLE 3.4 
Occupational Prestige 

Raw Measure" 



'Social Indicator Valuer 



(Ratios of raw maasurai toi 
the malority male populatibhl 
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^MeanOccupationai Prestige Vaiue. ,, 
[See figure 3.3 for a graphic representation of the indicator vaiues that appear in this tabie. 
;Bold type indicates that the difference between this vaiue and the majority benchmark is statisticaily significant at the 0.1(1 
rievel. See appendix C for sampiing information and data source. ' I 



jhis can be interpreted as foiiows: "In 1976, on the average, the prestige values of American IndieUfi and Aiaskan Native; 
males' occupations were 86 percent of the average prestige values for majority males." . .. I 
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by the majority male average prestige score yields the 
proportion of the majority score that is attained by 
the women or minority men. 

As with the previous indicators, a ratio of 1.0 
would indicate the averages are equal, and a ratio of 
0.6 would indicate that the minority or female 
group's average is 0.6 (or 60 percent) of the.majority 
male score Fhus, the indicator directly represents the 
extent of disparity bciween the two groups' averages. 
Table 3.4 contains the averages and ratios for 1960. 
1970, and 1976. 

The prestige indicator values in tabic 3.4 and 
figure. 3,3. show that blacks, American Indi- 
ans/Alaskan Natives, Mexican Americans, and 
Puerto Ricans of both sexes typically have much less 
prestigious occupations than majority males. By 
gender, the scores are virtually identical lor the 
majority group and very similar within most of the 
minority groups. 

The high concentration of women in a few 
occupations with relatively high prestige scores, such 
as secretaries and other white collar occupations, 
contributes to the high average prestige scores for 
females. Other indicators in this report emphasize 
many significant differences in the occupations ol 
males and females. Therefore, this similarity in 
occupational prestige scores of men and women 
should be interpreted cautiously. An indicator later 
in this chapter deals specifically v/ith the extent to 
which women and minority males have occupations 
similar to majority males. 

None of the minority male groups shows a 
decrease in average prestige scores relative to 
majority males. Although the changes are not very 
large and major discrepancies clearly exist, it seems 
that the trend is for minority males to be moving into 
more prestigious occupations at a slow pace, but, 
nonetheless, at a faster rate than majority males. 
While the average prestige .score of majority males 
increased about one percentage point during each 
interval, the other male groups' average scores 
increased more substantially. Despite more rapid 
movement toward ' more prestigious jobs, most 

In 1973 nearly two-fiflhs of all women workers worked as secretaries, 
rclarl trade salesworkers. bookkeepers, private household workers, elemen- 
tary school teachers, waitresses, typists, cashiers, sewers and stitchers, and 
registered nurses. U.S.. Department of Labor. Employment Siamlards 
Administration. Women's Bureau. /^^^ f/ufuifuHik on ^f'o/Mrw H''i>rkcr\\ 
Bulletin 197, p. 91. 

' ' It has been estimated, however, that it will take' approximatcK seven 
generations (or blacks and whites to have similar occupational distrif>iitions. 
even i( discrimination were to stop immctliatelv. See.St.inley Liebersnn ami 
(ilcnn V, Kiiguitt. "Negro- White Oceupational [)itrerences in the Absence 
of Discrimination.'" Ami-ncim Jourtml tif Sm iiilo^x, vol. 73. no. 2 ( SepiL-inber 
1967). pp. 1S8 200. 
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minority male groups st^ll have much lower prestige 
scores than majority males. -.^ 

The female groups show a far different pattern, 
Ahhough each minority male group had its lowest 
indicator value of the time series in 1960 and the 
highest in 1976, among the female groups the 
following had their worst scores in 1976: Mexican 
American, Puerto Rican, and majority. From 1970 to 
1976 one of the female groups' average prestige 
scores actually dropped in absolute as well as relative 
values, and one group's score remained the same. 
Clearly, the female groups are still in a precarious 
situation without any encouraging trend. 

f 

Occupational Mobility 

Disparity of occupational prestige levels between ^ 
groups can change through two processes. First, 
persons^niering the labor force may be accepted 
into occupations that earlier either did not exist or 
were closed to members of their race, ethnic group, 
or sex. Through this process, successive generations 
of women and minority men may become more 
similar to majority males in prestige levels and 
occupational characteristics.*'* 

The second type of change involves people 
changing occupations. Changing one's occupation is 
a basic part of the "Americr.n Dream" of upward 
mobi\ity and has been stressed extensively in this 
country. Every person should be able to change 
occupations as freely as any other when opportuni- 
ties appear. The extent to which women and minority 
men have fewer opportunities to make such changes, 
compared to majority men, could be a major factor 
in perpetuating inequality within the labor force. 
This second type of occupational mobility is the basis ^ 
for the social indicator presented here.>^» 

The rate of occupational change itself does not 
provide an adequate measure of mobility, as it Jots 
not indicate clearly whether conditions are getting 
better or worse. For example, the frequent layoffs 
and displacements experienced by wonen and 
minority men produce high rates of occupational 

" U.S.. Department of Health. Education, anJ Welfare. I'lman/ a Social 
Report (\9b9). pp. 22-26, 

The first process is typically called intergenerational mobility .uui the 
second is intrageneratiorial mobility. 

This upward mobility is mo.st. common during urbaniAition and industriali- 
/iition when the composition oC the iota) labor lorce is changing 
dramatically. See Peter J. Dickinson. Robert .M. Hauser. John N. KolTcl. 
and Harry P. Travis. "Temporal Change m Occupational Mobility; 
{■.vuicncc for Men in the United States."' Atnvrunn Stxntlusimil Rnu'w. vol. 
40. no } (June 1^75). pp. 27Q 97. 



change that do nol in fad imlicaic ii|>w.ik1 nu>l)ilil\ 
or opportunities for improvciiicni. 

Because of this ina(le(|uacv, the ituiicalor o! 
occupational mobihty used here is based on (he 
average cham^c in prv.stii^c scon ot those who 
changed occupations in the past \t ais. This chan^ie 
can be to an occupation with a similar prestige score 
or with a higher or lower sciue. I he indicator itself is 
the ratio of the average change j'or minoiities aiul 
women to the average change lor nia)orit\ males. 
The advantages discussed earlier oT using ratios also 
apply to this indiCiiior. 

in the l%() census and m die Survc\ of Income 
and Education in 1976. people were not asked to 
state their occupation 5 years cjirlier. so this indicator 
of occupational mobility is only available from the 
1^)70 census: that is. (or the 196^ to 197()pt'nod. The 
indicator values are contained in figure }A ant! m 
table 3.5, which also includes the average change in 
prestige scores for those who changed occupations. 

Few of the differences between the majority males 
and the other groups are large enough to be 
statistically significant. The primary statistical reason 
for this is the large variation in change scores that 
can be observed in table C 2 in appendix (/. the 
Mexican American males show substantial rehni\e 
gain, but the Mexican AmerKau. Chinese .'\merican. 
and Filipino American lemalcs all are far below 
majority males. It should be recalled from the 
previous indicator that the uhsolutc le\el of prestiL'e 
for minority and female groups m 1970 was still 
much lower than for inajontN males, despite the 
upward mobility of some of those who changed 
occupations. 

Occupational Segregation 

The critical issue of whether indi\ iduals m ditfei- 
enl groups have different ociupalions ser\cs as the 
conceptual basis (\>r the ne\i indicator o[' etjualitN. 
Whereas occupational characteristics were used for 
previous indicauus i.e.. prestige scores and educa- 
tional requirements associated \\\\\\ specific occupa- 
tions here the concern is more basic. The occupa- 
tions themseK'cs are to be eonipiined. 

'*' Phe'occiJpational V .itciii^ries art- ilfSLTiht-il in II abtAc 

Sec. \oT L'x.irnplf 1 iebersi>ii arui 1 ui^iiitl "*Nt.-LT<>-W hiif < i^^.i !i» 'h.ii 
DitTcrcntcs m \\\c NhstMue l);sci imin.ii inn" . RcM^'iLK { .irlc, 'Irciuls 
in Raci.U ln<rt^u.itil\ Ha\c (he (i.ntis <>{ \\\c iwho's I )is.ippiMri a m itit- 
I97()'s'." imcrmtn \'>i n>((>^U(il Rt-ut^\. 'i;,n.' ( Vpnl P'"""!. [^p I >^'J 
2nH. am} f rantinc t> Blau li/ut]! in !hc '\ '■v;ni:t"n \1.i^..uhii 

sells l.e\jni:!t'n B»M>k*. I^''^^) 



I he term "segiegalioii'* reflects die cxtienie degree 
of separation of races, ethnic groups, or sexes that 
can result from deliberate acts channeling and 
restricting choices and (Opportunities. I his phenome- 
non can occur in the work place as well as in 
neighborhoods and schools. Iwo majcir types of 
segregation can be found in the world of W(uk. 
/•'niplovnicni sci^rci^afion implies that women and 
minorities have different employers than majority 
males, so that work settings are segregated. Occupa- 
tional sci^rc^afian refers to the situation in which 
mmoritics and women have ditTcrenl occupations or 
types of jobs regardless of where or for whom they 
work. In a hospFtal setting, for example, a majority 
male typically is a doctor, a woman is a nurse, and a 
nnnorilv male is an orderly. Ihis type oi' extreme 
separation of employees may be found in a variety of 
industries and appears to have been even more 
common in the past. Within the recent past, the 
listings of job openings in newspapers were segregat- 
ed with a section for males and one for females. 
Thus, segregation of occupations restricts women, 
minority males, and even majority males from full 
and fair access to the available positions in the labor 
market. 

!1ie occupational segregation indicator, using 
comparisons to majority male occupations, allows 
measurement of the degree to which occupational 
segregation exists and has changed in the recent past 
for mint)riltes and women. This indicator, like the 
previous two based on occupational prestige, re- 
quires a classification of jobs. The classification 
scheme used in this report is the most detailed that 
the Bureau of the Census olTers, consisting of 441 
categories of occupations. 

'! o measure occupational segregation, the statisti- 
cal technicjue called the ''index of dissimilarity'' was 
utilized. This index is a summary measure of the 
o\erall ditferences between two percentage dislribu- 
iions. It has received wide use by others to measure 
occupational differences.*" as well as residential 
segregation^'"^ and other types of difl'erences. Al- 
•hough previously the index of dissimilarity has 
typically been used with the 12 major categories, it is 

Karl 1. I aeijHt'r and Alnia \\ Tacuhtr. Vf t^Tor^ m C/r/rr RfMilcntial 
St i^ffi^iUtfin iiful \tti;hhf>rhi>'yj (. hufii^t'^ {Ch\i:AV.o' Akiinc, l'^65): I'homas I. 
\ar) \aU*\. \^ adc Clark Rod. and Jert^mt' I Wilcox. "Trends in 
Re^ldeIUlal Scgretatrtm l^W) 1'^ Amerii tin Jimrfui/ of Sih ioIdi^v. vol, 82. 
ni> 4 (Jaruian. 1977). pp S2^> -U. and \.c^\ic Holhnjisworlh, Jr.. "'Indexes of 
Racial Rfsidential Segregation for UN ( Hics in the I nited Slates. 194(1 to 
]^ri):- s^unlo'i^ua! r"'^u^^\iA H.no 2 lApnl 197Sj. pp. l2>-42 
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TABLE 3.5 



Occupational Mobility 

Social Indicator Values " 

Raw Measure " 

(Ratios of raw measures 
to the majority male population) 



1965-1970 1965-1970 
Males 

Amer. Ind./Alask. Nat. 1.85 .96* 

Blacks 2.40 1.25 

Mexican Americans 2.73 1.42 

Japanese Americans 2.75 1.43 

Chinese Americans .71 .37 

Pilipino Americans -.13 -.07 

-Puerto Ricans 2.12 1.10 

Majority 1.92 1.00 

Females 

Amer. Ind./Alasl<. Nat. .89 .46 

, Blacks 1.88 !98 

Mexican Americans .56 .29 

Japanese Americans .34 !l7 

Chinese Americans -3.45 -{qq 

Pilipino Americans -3.78 -1.97 

Puerto Ricans .78 t41 

Majority 1.37 .71 



'The average change in prestige scores for those who changed occupations between 1965 and 
1970. 

^See figure 3.4 for a graphic representation of the indicator values that appear in this table. 
= Bold type indicates that the difference between this value and the majority benchmark is statis- 
tically significant at the 0.10 level. See appenddix C for sampling information and data source. 

*This can be interpreted as follows: "In 1970 tfie American Indian and Alaskan Native males 
who had different occupations in 1965 had, on the average, increased their occupational prestige 
96 percent of the majority male average increase." 
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TABLE 3.6 
Occupational Segregation ' 

Compared with Majority Males Compared with Majority Females 





1960 


1970 


1976 


Males 






35.7* 


Amer. Ind./Alask. Nat. 


44.1 


38.2 


Blacks 


44.7 


44.3 


37.9 


Mexican Americans 


36.7 


36.6 


38.2 


Japanese Americans 


28.9 


31.3 


41.5 


Chinese Americans 


50,6 


52.2 


61.4 


Pilipino Americans 


50.7 


46.0 


59.7 


Puerto Ricans 


49.2 


44,1 


60.4 



1960 



1970 



1976 



Females 

Amer. Ind./Alask. Nat. 
Blacks 

Mexican Americans 
Japanese Americans 
Chinese Americans 
Pilipino Americans 
Puerto Ricans 
Majority 



69.1 


7D.7 


69.4 


47.1 


31.5 




72.4 


71.1 


69.3 


52.4 


40.4 


35.8 


63.5 


68,3 


75.1 


31.0 


27.5 ' 


36.9 


63.8 


68.9 


72.1 


26.6 


22.5 


32.6 


71.8 


70.9 


79.7 . 


36.4 


34.1 


52.9 


69.0 


73,0 


79.2 


40.9 


42.2 


48.3 


71.6 


70.9 


78.9 


53.9 


37.7 


48.3 


62.4 


65.8 


66.1 









' standard tests of statistical significance do not apply to this indicator. If, however, the indicator 
value is vievi/ed as a normal percentage, every percentage value presented in the table is sig- 
nificantly different from 0.0, which is the reference point for equality for this indicator. See ap- 
pendix C for sampling information and data source. See figure 3.5 for a graphic representation 
of the indicator values that appear in this table. 

*This can be interpreted as follows: "In 1976, at least 35.7 percent of American Indian and 
Alaskan Native males would, have had to change occupations in order to have an occupational 
distribution identical to the majority males." 

**This can be interpreted as follows: "In 1976, at least 33.8 percent of American Indian and Alas- 
kan Native females would have had to change occupations in order to have an occupational 
distribution identical to the majority females." 



even morCTuscrul and valid with a larger nimihei of 
categories, such as the 441 used here. 

The index is simply calculated and easily interpre- 
ted. It represents the percentage of a group who 
would have to change occupations in order for the 
group to have the identical occupational distribution 
of a comparison group. If two groups had the same 
distributions of occupations, the index of dissimilari- 
ty would be 0.0 (zero). For example, from the values 
for the occupational segregation indicator presented 
in table 3.6 and figure 3.5 the reader can see that 37.9 
percent of black males in 1976 would have had to 
change their occupations in order for their group to 
be employed in the same occupations in the same 
proportions as the majority males. 

Table.. .3.6 and .figure. 3.5 .show. ..generally greater 

segregation from 1960 to 1976 for women and 
minority males relative to majority males. This result 
becomes more significant when one considers that 
during this period an extensive occupational change 
took place for women arid minority men.-'^ Thus, 
although minorities and women changed occupa- 
tions, they still did not move proportionately into the 
types of employment held by the majority male 
population. In 1976, five of the seven minority male 
groups exhibited greater di.ssimilarity than in either 
1960 or 1970. Mexican American, Japanese Ameri- 
can, Chinese American. Filipino American, and 
Puerto Rican males all share this characteristic of 
having their greatest segregation at the most recent 
time— indicating that things clearly are not getting 
better/-^ 

At each time period, approximately three-fourths 
of each female minority group would have had to 

Gtvcn Iwo percentage distributions (one for c;iLh jiroiip. ;ind ench 
totaling 100 percent) covering the snmc occupations, the percentage otDne 
group in cuch occupation is subtracted from the percentage ot the other 
group in that occupatum. The sum of the percentage differences (disregard- 
ing the sign) tor all occupations is diviiled by two and the resolt is the index 
t>f dissimilarity. See I'.S . Department of C ommerce. Bureau of the Census. 
A/f/ZjoJv <inj Matenah (>l Demography, second printing (rev ), by Henry S. 
.Shryock. Jacob S. Sicgel. and Associates (Washington. D.C.: Li.S, Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 1974). voi. l.pp. 232 .l.V 

f-or example, our analysis of the I*>70 census records used in this study 
reveals that 44 percent of Mexican American males and 40 percent of 
Mexican American females between the ages of 25 and M changed 
occupations between 1%5 and 1970. These percentages refer imly to tht)se 
employed m both 1965 .md 1970. Moreover, the number of workers in some 
traditionally mmorit) and female categories sueh as •Tarmw()rkers. wage 
workers" and "private househokl workers" sharply declined over the 1960 
decade. (Comparable information for 1976 was not available.) 
*' It could he argued that the increasing dissimilanty should not he 
interprctcvf .i> an unfavorable trenii il the occupational change (>f one group 
is to better jobs concentrated in a single industry. A group may become 
highlv overrtpresenied among doctors and nurses, for example. The 
negative aspect to the increasing dissinularity. even it evervime from orn.- 
group went mio medicine or some other field manv regard as prestigious 
that the process probablv represents a continuing pattern of reslricted I 
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change occupations to have a group occupational 
structure resembling that of the majority males. The 
segregation indicator actually increased from 1960 to 
1970 (meaning the structure became more dissimilar 
from majority males) for all groups except those who 
had experienced the greatest initial segregation in 
1960 (blacks, Puerto Ricans, and Chinese Ameri- 
cans). 

The dissimilarity scores were higher in 1976 Mian 
in the other years for majority females and for both 
.sexes of Mexican Americans, Japanese Americans, 
Chinese Americans, Filipino Americans, and Puerto 
Ricans. The only two female groups for whom 1976 
was not the time of greatest occupational segregation 
hardly changed their scores from 1960 to 1976. 
. . .An additional, set .of. occupalionaL segregation ., 
indicators was calculated to assess the trends of 
minority women relative to majority women. This 
form of measurement describes the extent to which 
minority women are disadvantaged only as minori- 
ties, whereas the comparison to majority males 
assesse"- a predicament often called "double jeop- 
ardy," in that both the sex and minority factors are 
included. 

The method of calculating these indicator values is 
identical to that used for the first occupational 
.segregation indicator, except that minority females 
were compared to majority females instead of 
majority males.^^ The indicator values are contained 
in figure 3.5 and in table 3.6 in columns 4, 5, and 6. Il 
is clear that the minority females' occupations are 
more similar to those of majority females than to 
those of majority males. The degree of similarity is 
not especially high for all minority groups, however. 

choice characterized by tfie rewarding of minority talent only in a narrow 
range of occupations. 

The raw measures in other tables can be used to calculate similar 
additional indicators that may be useful to difTerentiate the effects of sex 
and race or ethnicity for the minority female groups. The minority female 
raw measure can he divided by the majority female measure to produce an 
indicator of the degree of ethnic-racial inequality within the female 
population. None of any observed inequality could be due to sex-based 
discrimination, since both parts of the ratio represent female groups. 
However, the observed inequality could be due to racial or ethnic 
di.scrimination within the female population. 

.Another type of indicator can be constructed for females to assess the 
inequality within each racial and ethnic group. Tliis is achieved simply by 
diviiling the female raw measure by the raw measure for males in the same 
racial or ethnic group. The calculated inequality cannot be due to racial or 
ethnic factors, since hoXh groups are of the same race or ethnicity, but could 
be due to some form of sex discrimination. 

Ihis form of analysis generally is not contained in this reptirt bccaus< 
detracts from the major objective of demonstrating direct measures 
inequality with majority males. Additional analysis is presented here for tli- 
tndex of dissimilarity becau.se. unlike the other; indicators, there is not a 
^mall number of raw measures that can be presented that others can use for 
•paratc analysis. 
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For some groups, the dissimilarity was over 50 
percent. The figures indicate major shifts in some 
minority female occupational distributions. F'or 
example, black females moved more than 16 percent' 
age points closer to the majority female pattern 
(going from 52.4 in 1960 to 40.4 in 1970 to 35.8 in 
1976), while American Indian/Alaskan Native fe- 
males became 13.3 percentage points closer. As with 
the other sets of scores, here, too, most of the groups 
had their worst segregation in 1976. Clearly, the 
discrepancies remain and the major trends are not 
toward a reduction in those discrepancies. Without a 
doubt, the gender occupational boundaries are more 
distinct than are the racial-ethnic ones, though both 
are clearly present. 

The males and females of each minority group 
have somewhat similar levels ot dissimilarity from 
the majority group of the same se\. In 1976. for 
example, the American Indian/Alaskan Native 
males' occupations were 35.7 percent different from 
the majority males, and the American Indi- 
an/Alaskan Native females were 33.8 percent diH'er- 
ent from majority females. The comparable values 
for males and females^ respectively, are Approximate- 
ly 38 and 36 percent for blacks, 38 and 37 percent for 
Mexican Americans, and 50 and 48 percent lor 
Puerto Ricans, The values are less similar for 
Japanese Americans. Chinese Americans, and Filipi- 
no Americans, but still the males and females are 
within about 10 percentage points. 

The following generalized patterns are indicated 
by the occupational segregation indicators calculated 
in figure 3.5 and table 3.6: 

• Occupational segregation has increased substan- 
tially since 1970 for most of the groups studied in 
this report. The pattern was mixed from 1960 to 
1970. with many groups showing almost no 
change^ but a new trend seems to be operating. 

• Approximately one-third to well over one-half of 
the minority males would have had to change their 
occupations for their groups* occupational patterns 
to coincide with that of majority males in 1976. 

• The highest degree of occupational dissimilarity 
can be found between the female groups and 
majority males. As noted previously, two-thirds to 
three-fourths of women's occupations in 1976 
would have had to be changed to match the 
occupational patterns of the majority males. 



Conclusion 

The indicators in this chapter measure important 
elements of inequality in the world of work. The 
unemployment indicator showed that minorities and 
women were much more likely than majority men to 
be uaemployed. Indeed, many of the groups were 
between two and four times as likely as majority 
males to be out of work. I-or most groups, the 
disparity in unemployment grew worse during the 
1960s through 1976. 

Teenage women and minority males fared even 
less well in fmding jobs. Their rates of unemploy- 
ment were generally from three to nine times higher 
than majority males; the rate was over eight times 
higher for teenage blacks of both sexes and Puerto 
Rican males. Again, a worsening of the relative 
unemployment between the majority and other 
groups occurred durii.3 the period analyzed. 

While the segregation indicator was concerned 
with the size of the differences in the pccupational 
distributions of minorities, females, and majority 
males, the prestige indicator showed that the social 
esteem of the occupations of minorities and females 
was also less than that of majority males. This fact 
suggests that not only are the. Jobs women and 
minorities have different, but the jobs are also valued 
less by society in general. Although some meager, 
but consistent, improvement was observed for the 
minority males, the pattern for females was mixed. 

Approximately 40 percent of the minority and 
female populations changed occupations between 
1965 and 1970, indicating at least some possibility for 
improvement in the types of occupation for minori- 
ties and females in comparison to the majority males. 
However, when the occupations were measured in 
terms of the prestige vakres attached to the old and 
new occupations, it was evident that minorities and 
females were less upwardly mobile than majority 
males. In fact, for some of the minority and female 
groups, the new occupation typically meant a decline 
in prestige over the old occupation. 

Minorities and females are segregated from the 
majority in the types of occupations they have. At 
least one-third of the minority males and two-thirds 
to three-fourths of the minority females would have 
to change their occupations in order for their groups 
to have occupational distributions similar to the 
majority males. The time period analyzed saw no 
improvement in the degree of segregation in occupa- 
tions between minorities and females in comparison 
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to majority males. In fact, the degree of segregation Chinese American males and females, Filipino 
became worse for Mexican American males and American males and females, and majority females, 
females, Japanese American males and females. 
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Chapter 4 



Income and Poverty 

Measures based on money, such as median family 
income and real personal income, are probably used 
more than any other general kind of measure in 
attempts to represent how good or bad things are for 
a population or a segment of a population. 

Using income as an indicator of well-being seems 
quite appropriate, and the use of money (dollars) 
should not be interpreted as a diversion from the 
objective of this report. Since the focus here is on the 
distribution of income among groups and the living 
conditions of people with certain amounts of income, 
rather than ^vjth the general state of the economy, the 
statistics d< rived are social indicators and not 
economic in dicators. 

While nut everyone equates money with well- 
being, quite a number of studies have noted the 
relationship between the amount of income and a 
sense of personal well-being.^ The U.S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare study. Toward a 
.Social Report, which was a major impetus to the 
development of social indicator research, reported 
that "income is a rough but convenient measure of 
the goods and services — food, clothing, entertain- 
ment, medical care, and so forth— available to a 
person or family or a nation. ''^ Levels of well-being 
in health, housing, recreation, and consumption were 
related to income levels in the 1975 Handbook on 
Women Workers, ^ and the following profiles of the 
income levels were reported: 

Health. In 1970 only 39 percent of families with 
incomes under $3,000 and 53 percent of families 
with incomes between $3,000 and $5,000 had 
hospital insurance coverage; 84 percent of families 
with incomes between $7,000 and $10,000 and 90 

' l.ee Rainwater. H^hal Money Buys: Incqualtiy and the Stfcial Mcanim^s of 
Income (Ntw York: Basic Bixiks, 1974). p. 20. 

^ U.S.. Department of Heaiih. fid uca lion, and Welfare. Toward a Stxial 
Reporli \ 969). p. A\. 

' U.S.. Department of Labor. Employment Siandards Admini.siraiion. 



percent of those with incomes over $10,000 had 
coverage. 

Housing. Of the 4,7 million substandard dwelling 
units in the Nation, over half were occupied by 
families with incomes less than $4,000 in 1970; 
only about one-tenth were occupied by families 
with $10,000 or more in income. 
Recreation. Households with incomes in 1970 of 
$7,500 to $9,999 spent more than twice as much 
tim swimming, playing outdoor games or sports, 
bic) cling, or camping as did those with incomes 
below $5,000. 

Consumer expenditures. The percentage of after-tax 
income spent on living necessities such as housing, 
food, and transportation is proportionately greater 
for the lower than for higher income groups. 
During inflationary periods, expenditures for such 
- purposes become particularly burdensome to low- 
income groups as they struggle to keep pace with 
rising living costs. 

In addition to buying food, shelter, clothing, and 
transportation, money allows an individual to join 
the rest of society or of his or her ethnic or racial 
group in routine social, recreational, and entertain- 
ment activities. Thus, "money buys membership in 
industrial soceity,""* and in great part determines 
whether an individual has a sense of belonging or 
one of alienation. More important, and oversimplify- 
ing a complex social-psychological process, money 
allows for a wide range of activities that may 
"validate" a person's sense of self-worth and well- 
being.'^ 

Of the many aspects of income that are important 
to all people, four issues are particularly vital to 

Womcn'.s Bureau. 1975 Handbook of Women Workers, Bullclin 297. p 143- 
44. 

' Rainwater. What Sfonev Bays, p. xi. 
Ihid 
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minorities and women, and these provide the basis 
for the indicators developed in this ehaptcr. Ihese 
issues are income equality, earnings equity, income 
mobility (the "income ladder''), and poverty. In the 
recent past these issues have been focal points of 
concern with regard to the cofulitions of women and 
minorities. 

Equality of Income 

Equality of mcome amor? social groups is one of 
the major topics in social, political, and economic 
thought. The prin^ary concern in discussion of 
income equality is generally with the unequal 
distribution of income within a population. In the 
United States, and many other countries, a few- 
persons receive a very large proportion of the income 
and a large proportion of the people receive a small 
proportion of the income. At one end of the scale, 
since 1947. 20 percent of the Nation's families have 
had to make do with only about 5 percent of the total 
national family income; at the other end, 5 percent of 
families have received about 16 percent of the total 
national family income.*^ If income were distributed 
more equally, the top 5 percent would receive cU)ser 
to 5 percent of the total income and the bottom 20 
percent would receive closer to 20 percent of the total 
income. In the United .States, clearly, there is a 
disproportionate concentration of total income in a 
small number of families, and there has been 
virtually no change in this pattern of inequality in t he 
past three decades. 

Here, the primary ctMicern in the discussion of 
income equalit;, is whether the distribution of the 
national income among different x^roups (races, 
sexes, etc.) in our society is similar. Invother words, 
when studying the overall distribution of income, 
analysts should also ask whether the distribution 
follows group lines. 

Measuring "Average" Income / 

One way to answei the question just pc)yrt;d is to 
compare the ''average" incomes available to nTCm- 
bers ol different groups. I'or example, table 4.1 

U'.S.. l^ep.irtnu'nl of C onimcrcc. Burcju ol tHc Census. Sidiiuim/ Ah\ir<ii t 
of thv i nited Smu-K l'>'^4. h TH4. anJ Siutntnn! Ahstnu i of (he I'nucd 
Slates Vi >i, p 4()f) [ 

: I ' S . Ooparinicnt i>l ( onrmcrct'. Burc.ui ol the ( "ensus, Wis ( \-nsus d 
I'iipMl.Hion. M>l I, ( hiiriHicnsiu K of ihc l',)p\(/ii!i, >n. i\in I. I nutj .SV<//t\ 
Sunwunv. section 1. t.thle >4. pp i l -^SO 

Ihc pcrtetit.ige ot the white pupiil.iiu'n <>■, er 14 \^ho retoiveel soiiu- 
int(»nic (or 1%^^ was percent tor males .nui (A ptTwcni t()r teni.ilcs I *)r 
the hiack pnpul.ition. tfic percent. ijjics .iie SS pcrcetil for in;;!c> .;ml 'J 
percent for .leinak'-. IS. r^cp.utmcnt of ( Kinmercc liure.ui ol {he C cnsiis. 
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prtwides figures from publi.shed reports on the 
median (a form of average) family income of whites 
and of blacks and other races from 1950 to 1976. The 
income figures demonstrate a high degree of income 
inequality: blacks and other races received incomes 
amounting to less than two-thirds of white family 
income during this period. 

Social indicators for income equality can have a 
form similar to indicators in previous chapters- -an 
average minority income divided by an average 
majority uiconie. For example, the ratios in table 4.1 
indicate that during most of the 1960s, a period when 
various economic and social reforms were instituted, 
minority incomes scarcely improved relative to 
majority incomes; over a period of 24 years, the ratio 
of minority to majority incomes rose only slightly 
from 0.54 in 1950 to 0.63 in 1976. 

On the face of it, the **^average iiK(nne^'^ol^-tt--gt^up 
may seem to be an ideal social indicator representi^i^g 
the income of that group. It is easy to compute, and 
people can readily understand its meaning. However, 
.some of the most common ways of calculating 
average incomes are not very suitable for the 
measurement oi equality of income; 

• The median family income presented in table 4.1, 
for example, is based only on those persons who 
are living in a family situation (i.e., with a relative) 
and thus excludes many of each group or popula- 
tion. Even as a measure of economic well-being for 
family units, the median family income is deficient 
for comparisions between diflerent groups because 
the typical size of the "average family consump- 
tion unit*' represented in the income statistic may 
vary from group to group. To the extent that 
minority groups have larger families,'' the use of 
the median family income for comparisons of the 
minority groups with the majority understates 
income inequality for individuals. 

• Average personal income is a statistic that 
represents people vvithout regard to their family 
status, but it typically is based only on those who 
have received some income during the year and 
thus excludes a sizable portion of the population.^ 

l'J7() ( cnsiis (it Population, vol. I. Characicrisiics oj the PopuUnion, Pari I. 
i fiiifd Suites Sunmutrw section 2. lahle 245. 

These I'lgtires ';h(m that a sizable proportion of the population is not 
representee! hy income averages based on the above dellnifion. TTiey also 
show that the proportion varies between sexes and minority groups. 
Included in this group wlui received "some income" are part«time workers, 
lull-tinie workers, part-vear workers, and persons who onlv received social 
securit\ and other benefits. 

It ^eems clear that a statistic such as the average income fi>r those with some 
nicomc IS b.ised on so many divergent types of income that it would have 
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TABLE 4.1 



Year 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

.1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 



Median Income Families: 1950 to 1976 



to nl) 



Race o; Head 



clack and 
o 'ler races 

$1 ,869 
2.032 
2,338 
2 461 
2.t10 
2,549 
2,628 
2.764 
2,711 
3,161 

3.233 

3,191 

3,330 

3,465 

3,839 

3,994 

4,674 

5.094 

5,590 

6,191 

6,516 
6,714 
7,106 
7,596 
8,265 
9,321 
9,821 



White 



$ 



3,445 
859 
■ ,, 1 14 
4,392 
4,339 
4,605 
4,993 
5,166 
5,300 
5,893 

5,835 

5,981 

6,237 

6,548 

6,858 

7,251 

7,792 

8,234 

8,937 

9,794 

10,236 
10,672 
11,549 
12,595 
13,356 
14,268 
15,537 



Ratio: 
£.lack and 
vilher race* 
lo white 

0.54 
0.53 
0.57 
0.56 
0.56 
0.55 
0.53 
0.54 
0.51 
0.54 



.53. 

L5e\ 



0.55 
0.53 
0.53 
0.5 
0 

0.55 
0.60 
0.62 
0.63 
0.63 

0.64 
0.63 
0.62 
0.60 
0.62 
0.65 
0.63 



0 



source: U.S., Bureau of the Census Cu.em Po^^^^^^ 
^ No. 54, The Social and Economic Status o/„ ^'^^^^^^ of Families and Persons 

f.^^MSs°'ljrs;?S«^PrJalrfl^^^^^^^^^ KNo. ,0., Table 2. p. 9. 
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TABLE4.2 
Median Household Per Capita Income 



•or All Households 
Amer, Ind./Alask. Nat. 
Blacks 

Mexican Americans 
Japanese Americans 
Chinese Americans 
Pllipino Americans 
Puerto Ricans 
Majority ' 

For Female-Headed Households 
Amer. Ind./Alask. Nat. 
Blacks 

Mexican Americans 
Japanese Americans 
■ Chinese Americans 
Filipino Americans 
Puerto Ricans 









Social Indicator 


Values^ 




Haw M6aSUi6 
















(Ratios, of raw measures to 








the majority pot 


lulatlon) 


19q9 


1909 




1959 


1969 


1975 


$ 467 






,32 


*.43 


1 ^ 
.57* 


680 


1303 


2263 


.46 


r.5o 


1 .52 


742 


loM 




.50 


'.51 


1 .49 


1680 


31 o4 


DlUO 


1.14 


1.22 


1.41 


1416 


2449 


0DC7 
000/ 


.96 


.94 


.89 


1145 


oono 


000 f 


,78 


.85 


.90 


869 


1od2 




.59 


.52 


.SO- 


1472 


2b01 


4000 


1.00 


1.00 


LDO 


378 


711 


1310 


,26 


.27 


.30 


399 


783 


1310 


.27 


.30 


.30. 


428 


808 


1228 


.29 


.31 


.28- 


1168 


2051 


2341 


,79 


.79 


.54 


1309 


2163 


1778 


.89 


.83 


.41 


569 


999 


2333 


.39 


.3B' 


.54 


716 


759 


1252 


,49 


.29 


.29 


1099 


1658 


2563 


.75 


.64 


.59 



'The median household per capita income is based on the income distribution of the total personal income for persons not 
. living in a family iltwation and each family member's equal share of their family income. Because this indicator is, based on 
medians, standard tecfinijques for estimating sampling error do not apply. See appendix C for data source and sampling In- 
formation. 

''See figure 4.1 for a graphic representation of the indicator values that appear in this table. 

?This can be interpreted as follows: "In 1975 members of American Indian and Alaskan Native headed households had a 
'■ median household per capita income that was 57 percent as much as the median for members of majority-headed households." 
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F'or this reason, average personal income does not 
adequately reflect the amount of money available 
for the purchase of goods and services for the total 
population or for minority groups. 
• The per capita mean income measure provide, 
useful information for comparisons that arc not 
reflected in the median family income and the 
aver ■ personal income measures. The per capita 
mcai mcome statistic avoids the problem of 
differing family patterns and represents the aver- 
age amount of income to which each person in the 
group being examined has access for the purchase 
of goods and services. Although this statistic 
comes close to being a very precise indicator of the 
income available to minorities, it has an important 
drawback - it has no realistic numerical meaning 
or interpretation, representing what each member 
of the group or population would receive if all the 
income of the group were pooled and then divided 
equally. Thus it is a ptxir approximation of actual 
situations. 

A measure can be calculated that more adequately 
indicates the income actually available to people 
within a group. In household per cupitu income, the 
income available for an individual is considered to be 
his or her household^ total income divided equally 
among the household^ members: for a person living 
alone the income available is his or her total personal 
income. When these figures for a number of 
households are arrayed by size, the middle figure is 
the median household per capita income. There is a 
median household per capita income figure for each 
group or population. H; '! the group has less income 
than the median and half has more. In this sense the 
median figure is more meaningful (or interprctable) 
than the mean figure. Because the median household 
per capita income avoids the difficulties of the other 
measures and does have a clear interpretation, it is 
the basis ("or the following social indicator tin 
equalitv of income. 

The median household per- capita income values 
and ratios arc presented in (able 4.2 and figure 4.1. 
An income ratio was computed earlier m this 
chapter, and ratios have been utilized c\tensivel\ in 
previous chapters; however, the composition ot this 
equality measure difTers from the other indicattirs 
presented. The median household per capita income 
is not presented for males and females \eparatcly. 

Iiltlc .ipproprnto pttln.\ fclc\ .inc-.* \Vithiuil lU tailcd .m.iK'si's. tht' ii.iturc t^l .1 
treiiil IS iinposMhIe ti» tlcstnhc siuh .1 •st.ttKiK I \iiu' s>ii.h j stati'^tk \o\ 
wiimcji .inJ nniiontifs f^pfLi.ill\ .uuriii*ii(Miv . ihc l.ilv<r t.'Uf 



since production and consumption activities are 
based on joint decisions when family members of 
both sexes share the available household income. 
Instead, the comparison will be a minority group's . 
median household per capita income divided by the 
majority median household per capita income. The 
numerical value is the income received by members , 
of minority-headed households as a proportion of// 
income received by members of majority households 
(both male- and female-headed). 

An additional set of ratios for income available to 
members of female-headed households is presented 
in table 4.2. Much attention has been directed to 
households where a woman ha^ he full economic 
burden of supporting the household. For these 
hou.seholds. the comparison is between the income 
available to members of minority or majority female- 
headed households and that available to all majority- 
headed households. (For a more detailed description 
of female-headed households and a discussion of the 
limitations of the '*head of household" concept, see 
chapter 5, especially footnote 5.) 

As seen in table 4.2. the income ratios of the 
median household per capita income for all house- 
holds and female-headed households dcjnoRstraie 
that the degree of income inequality is very large 
indeed for most groups in comparison with majority- 
headed households. The inequality is larger than 
would be expected on the basis of more conventional 
techniques of statistical reporting, such as the median 
family income (presented for 1969 in table 4.1), 
which systematically understate the level of inequali- 
ty- 

The values in 1975 also indicate that despite 
continued improvement from 1959 to 1975 in median 
household per capita incomes relative to the majori- 
ty, blacks and American Indians/ Alaskan Natives 
still had per capita incomes that were only half that 
available to the majority population. Similarly, in 
.American Indian/Alaskan Native and black female- 
headed households, their relative improvement left 
them with median household per capita incomes that 
were only one-third that available to the majority 
population in 1975. 

Both female-headed and all Puerto Ricari house- 
holds experienced continued relative declines in 
income f rom 1959 to 1975. The Puerto Rican ratio of . 
0.50 in 1975 repre.sents a decrease in relative income, 

p.irtn. ip.it ion v.incs i>\cr timL* niDrc wrIoIv ti>r these groups than for majonty 



iiricc the Ijratio was higher at 0.52 rfn969 arid even 
higher at!.0:59 in 1959. Puerto' Rican female-headed 
households declined from a ratio of 0.49 in 1959 to a 
ratio of 0,29 in 1975, Income equality is definitely 
decreasing for this group, Mexican American, Japa- 
nese Arrierican, Chinese American, and majority 
female-headed households also experienced a decline 
in equality of income from 1959 to 1975, These 
relative declines mean not only that female-headed 
households generally have lower incomes than 
majority male-headed households, but ihal the gap 
has been increasing over the years. 

Earnings Equity 

Two 'plausible inferences from low income ratios 
are that members of one group get tewer opporiuni- 
tics to produce up to their poieniial or thai they are 
not as well rewarded for equal levels of achievemenl. 
Our sense of the injustice of such conditions derives 
from the concept of "equity," 

"Fair pay," '*equai pay for equal work,'' and 
**cqual reward for equal preparation arc equity 
concepts and ditTer from the fundamental equality 
concept that everyone should have the *\same thing." 
The concept of equity focuses on the distribution i>r 
rewards according to the value of effort, skill, t)r 
other criteria, a process that can lead to greater 
inequality. Nonetheless, the dimensions i>f bt)ih 
equality and equity are important ft)r income 
indicators, and both have considerable policy rele- 
vance. 

This study shares with other research on income 
issues the objective of developing income figures for 
persons-in equivalent situations.'* If it can be shown 
that people of ditTerent groups (races, sexes, etc.) who 
have the same type of job, experience, hours of work, 
productivity, etc, receive different pay, then that 
difference in pay might be attributable to discrimina- 
tion based on sex, race, or some other factor that 
distinguishes the otherwise equal workers. 

To isolate the effect of race, sex, or other status on 
income for the purpose of tjo^aring groups, each 
group's level of income and levels of genuinely work- 
related characterisucs. such as education, must be 
recorded. Because these levels will, of course, differ 
from group to group, ihey must he adjusted so that 

'* L.irr\ SuIlt and Herman V Miller. ■ Innuni.- l)itk"ri.'tn.L- » HL'iWL'L-n Nk'n 
and C areer Wumen." Amcmufi JfHtrrui/ <>/ S,h ii)/i>i^\ (Jami.irN \^>1^) tuv A. 
vol. 78. pp, %2 74. OliN Dudley Ouhljii. "Inhi.-ntain.i.' ot l't»Ni.'rt\ i»r 
Inhcnlance of RaLc"" in On L ruicriniruiim; h'Vt^m K.\\\\cd b\ harm.'! f 
Mo)nihan (Now \oTk Basic Ho«>kN, l»H/>i. .nul \ n.u<r R I ucIin. 
"DilTercnces m MourK fMrnineN !ii.'ivvi.'i.'ii Wen .ind \\oim.'n." \fnruhl\ 
/.<i^»/' ^I'lioi ( Ma\ T>7ri. pp 0 i«^ 



the intluence oi inese worx-reiaiea laeiors on incumc 
is equivalent rather than different from group to 
group, after which the remaining differences in 
income between groups 'may be attributed to such 
factors as race and sex. 

In this study, statistical adjustments were made! by 
the use of multiple regression, to each minority 
group's level of education, level of job prestige, 
income level of the State of residence, weeks worked, 
hours recently worked per week, and age,*^ (Addi- 
tional inforiViation on this statistical procedure is 
contained in appendix B,) The hypothetical annual 
earning figures calculated for each minority and 
female group after these adjustments can be interpre- 
ted as the earnings that would be received by a 
member of each group if the person had the same 
level of education, occupational prestige, etc, as the 
average majority male. These hypothetical annual 
earnings can then be compared to the expected 
earnings of a majority mde with the same character- 
istics. Because any difference in the resulting 
adjusted earnings cannot be due to differences m 
education, occupational prestige, weeks worked, etc, 
(since these factors have been made statistically 
equivalent to the majority male), the resulting 
differences in earnings are considered here to be the 
cost of being female or minority, or both. This is 
inequity of income. 

Table 4.3 contains the original mean earnings 
ratios and the adjusted mean earnings ratios. As 
mentioned above, the adjusted mean earnings ratio is 
an indicator of the amount of equity in earnings 
between minorities or women as compared to 
majority males. Low ratios between a particular 
group and majority males indicate low equity or high 
inequity. 

The equity indicator ilues in table 4,3 and figure 
4.2 reveal a high -'Cfjc^^ of similarity among the 
minority groups and coiisiderable inequity between 
minority groups and the majority male group. 
Women of all groups suffer even more substantial 
inequity. 

From table 4.3 it is apparent that all but two of the 
adjusted ratios are equal to or higher than the 
original ratios. It is not surprising to find that when 
the age, education, etc., of minorities and females is 

IhiN U'chniqiiL- has OLL-n used by others for similar purptxses. In n recent 
Nfiuh. tor exarnpli.', "t-.spL'cially. iho resulls were obtained bysubsJUunng ihe 
mcaiiN tor jma|orUyl men inio ihe r.iw-score regression cotffTicienls for 
vvonu-n land ihi.' olhi.'r groups).*' Suler and Milli?r. "Income DifTerence.s 
nL-iuecn Men and Career Women," p. %9. 
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TABLE 4.3 

Adjusted Medn Earnings for Those with Earnings 









(group/majority 








Original Means 


males) 




AH! 
AQj 


USiOQ 


1959 


1969 


1975 


1959 1969 


1975 


1959 


1969 


1975 


$2878 


$5623 


$ 8302 


.54 .62 


.73* 


$3926 


$7097 


$10575 


2808 


5434 


747a 


.52 .59 


.65 


3793 


6885 


9741 


341 2-. 


5852 


7456 


.64 .64 


.65 


4527 


7219 


9414 


5142 


9159 


12615 


.96 1.00 


1.10 


4490 


8363 


9999 


4771 


8001 


10339 


.89 .87 


.90 


4465 


7430 


8817 


3603 


6852 


11366 


.67 .75 


.99 


3707 


7550 


11874 


3200 


5839 


8269 


.60 .64 


.72 


4654 


7776 


11233 


5369 


9150 


11427 


1.00 1.00 


1.00 


5369 


9150 


11427 



Earnings Ratio 
for Adjusted 
Means (group 
majority males 



Males 

Amer. Ind./Alask. Nat. 
Blaci^s 

Mexican Americans 
Japanese Americans 
Chinese Americans 
PHipino Americans 
"Puerto Ricans 
Majority 

Females 

Amer. ind./Alask. Nat. 

Blacks 
:;. Mexican Americans 
^ Japanese Americans 
I Chinese Americans 
[ Pilipino Americans 
\ Puerto Ricans 
[ Majority 

a _ /, ■ 

|»The adjusted technique substitutes the majority male mean values in a regression equation for the following variables; oG^cu 
pational prestige, age, education, weeks worked, hours worked last week, and the average income.in-the State of residency 
• See text and appendix B for further details on the mettiod used. Since these adjusted means are hypothetical for a singl« 

I person, they have no underlying distribution. Therefore, standard tests of significance are not appropriate. 

: " See figure 4.2 for a graphic representation of the indicator values that appear in this table. 

f" . ■ 

[•♦This can be interpreted as follows: "In 1975, American Indian and Alaskan Native males earned, on the average, 73 percen 
of the majority male average earnings," . .... 

This can be interpreted as follows: "In 1975 American Indian and Alaskan Native males with the same characteristics as major 
ity males (in terms of occupational prestige, age, education, weeks worked, hours worked last week, and State of residence 
could be expected to earn 92 percent of the amount that majority males earned." 



$1924 


$3378 


$ 3958 


.36 


.37 


.35 


$2824 


$4683 


$ 6136 


.53 


.51 


.54 


1566 


3383 


4918 


.29 


.37 


.43 


2502 


4707 


6973 


.47 


.51 


.61 


1790 


3030 


3527 


.33 


.33 


.31 


2572 


4298 


5525 


.48 


.47 


.48 


2550 


4618 


5881 


.48 


.50 


.51 


2911 


5303 


6670 


.54 


.58 


.58 


2639 


4366 


6759 


.49 


.48 


.59 


3163 


5348 


7960 


.59 


.58 ■ 


.70 


2268 


4499 


6784 


.42 


.49 


.59 


2862 


4996 


6712 


.53 


.55 


.59 


2244 


4071 


4714 


.42 


.44 


.41 


2958 


5060 


6468 


,.55 


.55 


.57 


2686 


4072 


5122 


.50 


.44 


.45 


3039 


4958 


6568 


.57 


.54 


.57 



made equal to that of majority males, the ratios of 
earnings between them become more similar. How- 
ever, even after controlling for difierences in the level 
of education, working time, etc., between minorities 
and females as compared to majority males, the 
income ratios still remain less than equal (less than 
1.00), In fact, for females the ratios are around 0.50 
even after controlling for the differences, indicating 
that in 1970 female;? earned half of what majority 
males with similar work-related characteristics 
earned. 

When the Japanese and Chinese American males' 
occupational prestige, education, State of residence, 
etc.. are made equal to that of majority males, the 
earnings ratio actually declines. This reduction is 
primarily due to the adjustments for State of 
residence, since Asian Americans are heavily concen- 
trated in the high-income States of California, 
Illinois, Hawaii, and New York. 

The indicators reveal that minorities and females 
showed little or no progress toward greater income 
equity with majority niales during |the 1960-70 
decade. Moreover, the income ratios for Mexican 
American males, Puerto Rican males, American 
Indian/Alaskan Native females, and majority fe- 
males actually declined from 1959 to 1969, Some 
notable improvements from 1969 to 1975 seem to be 
reflected in the later indicator values, and most 
groups showed at least some positive change. 

Comparison of the original to the adjusted 
earnings ratios helps focus attention on the key 
prospects for improving the conditions of specific 
groups, A high ratio of adjusted earnings coupled 
with a low original ratio, as is the case with Puerto 
Rican males, suggests that major improvements 
could be achieved in earnings by raising the level of 
the independent variables (i.e.. education, weeks 
worked, etc.) of the Puerto- Rican males to a point 
equal to majority males. Where both the adjusted 
and the original ratios are low, as with all the female 
groups, both the equality of the independent varia- 
bles and the degree of equity of earnings need drastic 
improvement.. However, even if the low levels of 
education, occupational prestige, weeks worked, and 
hours worked could be made equal to iliose of 
majority males, all but one of the gn^ups would still 
receive lower earnings than majority niales. Some 

" One impurtanl Imnlanon is that the actual uMrnings hislnrv of ititlividuals 
IS rarciv avaihihie tor analysis. In virtuall\ all svirvc\s dcalinj; \Mth income 
characteristics, includini: Ihe I'.S. Census ol PopulatiDti. income da la are 
tollccleil i>nl\ for the previmis vear. I hc ct>mmon prDtcJiirc tor artiHcuillv 
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groups would still average about half the earnings of 
majority males after the other inequalities were 
eliminated. 

Earnings Mobility 

The process of "climbing the financial ladder" is 
an aspect of income related to social mobility. The 
notion of upward mobility is important to a wide 
spectrum of American society and is a basic part of 
the American ideology. Social mobility seems espe- 
cially critical to disadvantaged persons, because 
without it their impoverished conditions will be 
Vperpetuated indefinitely, Thfe Concept of a "financral 
ladder" conveys the image of increasing prosperity as 
one moves through the various stages of life from 
youth to retirement. This process of increasing^ 
prosperity stems in part from increased earning 
powers due to the accumulation of experience, 
seniority, and skills in the work setting as well as the 
possible Accumulation of savings, investments, or 
equity from homeownership. 

The concept of increasing prosperity is extremely 
misleading to the extent that it implies a single ladder 
for the entire society. In fact, different groups of 
people have different "ladders," and not all groups 
even ascend the ladders, much less go up at the same 
rate. Figure 4,3, for example, contains several 
patterns of earnings ladders, two of which are 
virtually horizontal. 

For the purposes of measuring this phenonienon,^a 
financial ladder is defined as the series of earnings 
increments that individuals experience as they grow 
= older. For women and minority ifrnles the key 
question is, "Are the steps in the ladder as large as 
for majority males?'* When young people enter the 
labor market, they typically do not earn the same 
income as workers who are older, more experienced, 
or both. As workers grow older, however, they may 
experience increases in earnings. It also is possible 
that a worker's earnings will decline with age if, for 
example, peak productivity or market value for a 
particular job occurs at a young age and subsequent- 
ly declines, 

' Comparison of the financial ladders (the earnings 
increments) of women and minority males to that of 
majority males provides the basis of the niobilily 
indicator presented here.>> Figure 4,3, for example, 

CO ns I rue I i ng a priKcss thrt) ugh time is to look" at Ih e "dincrehrages"at one 
time and assume that the resulting pattern is indicative of the pattern that 
occurs over time as the individuals hecome older. See, e.g., U^,^^^ 



iMales 
Amer. Ind./Alask. Nat 
Blacks 



Majority 

Females 

Amer. Ind./Alask. Nat. 
I Blacks 

I Mexican Americans 
; Japanese Americans 

Chinese Americans 
i Pilipino Americans 

Puerto Ricans 

Majority 



TABLE 4.4 
Earnings Mobility 

Raw Measure ' 



Soclailndlcator Values" 

(Ratios of raw measures to 
ulallon) 
1975 



1959 






the majority male 


1969 


1975 


195'' 1969 


$ 74.40 


$145.60 


$320.15 


.58 , 


.60 


60.00 


108.90 


185.30 


.46 


.45 


84.20 


136.00 


147.40 


.65 


.56 


157,50 


272,20 


536.85 


1.22 


1.12 


156.50 


306.50 


459.45 


1.21 


1.26 


69,00 


251.80 


283.30 


.53 


1.03 


41,20 


83.80 


97.95 


.32 


.34 


129.20 


243.80 


375.75 


1.00 


1.00 



.85 



:• 



T:::r , . w.uu 108.90 185.30 .46 .45 .49 

Mexican Americans 84.20 136.00 147.40 .65 .56 39" 

Japanese Americans 157,50 272,20 536.85 1.22 1 12 1*43 

ft^se Americans 156.50 306.50 459.45 1.21 1.26 1 22 

Pilipino Americans 69,00 251.80 283.30 .53 1 03 75' 

Puerto Ricans 41 ?n mm qtqi; oo 



.26 
1.00 



-19.10 


0,20 • 


81.30 


-.15 


.00 


.22 


'4.30 


4.80 


29.95 


.03 


.02 


.08 


9,80 


10.10^ 


5.55 ■ 


.08 


.04 


.02 


-39.00 


79.40 


-11.00 


-.30 


.33 


-.03 


-20.20 


40.20 


41.70 


-.16 


.16 


.11 


-10.00 


-6.30 


8.35 


-.08 


-.03 


.02 


-9.20 


-6.60 


-20.00 


-.07 


-.03 


-.05 


18.00 • 


22.20 


57.55 


.14 


.09 


.15 



The average annual increment in earnings by single years of, age for full-time workers ages 20 to 44. The indicator is based 
^ on medians and therefore standard tecliniques for estimating sampling error do not apply, 
f See figure 4.4 for a graphic representation of the indicator values that appear in this table. 

f This can be interpreted as follows: "In 1975 American Indian and Alaskan Native males' average earnings increment by aqe 
was 85 percent as much as the earnings increment for majority males." , 
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f r.'in'c 4.4) sho\«-inL' tlle i ''l.ttiv e mol^ihtv \ .il lev 

•MlhoaL'h some earnmL:> :M.)btht\ exists (or ail 
minont'. males, tlieir tinaneiai la<.lde; l^ shorter than 
tliat for majonts males. Ihe a\efaL:c annuai t.!oliar 
increnients lor black. Mexican American, .ind [hicito 
Kican [tiales were less than halt that ol ma)ont\ 
males m 0^^(); die decade ot die \'U){)s and t!ie 
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lu'iniiniiiL' »>1 the |*>7()s did not ehaiii.'.e tliest* 
disparities, 

ihe most strikmi.' pattern letlected in the iin>bility 
indicators is that temalcs. on the a\era[:e. tlo woi 
e\[U'rietiee a climb up the earnings laddet. in tact, 
.hipanese Ameiican and Piicrl(^ Rican temales show 
a pattern ol decieasini! carmn^'s as tlie\ ap[ir()acli 
aiie 4.S. N*^; ol the lemale grt)n[is' inciemciits is 
,d>o\ e 15 pel cent o( diat ol ma.jt)rit v males m 1975, 
and, eservthinfj: else being the same, there arc no 
sii^ns tlial the nuiicalt)r values \vi!l ini[irosc in the 
fntnie. Low ratios atid lou annual increments 
indu ate "ileail-eiul }obs," w here chances \\)r tiiture 
monelai \ |;ams are nnn' Mal. 

Poverty 

11 a ^oN'eriinieiit wishes lo reduce the extent of 
po\ ert\ t)r iiii.Ututc s[icc!al [^roMsit)iis lor the poor or 
tor 'dnidi povertN areas." it is hcnericial to have a 
\^a\ '»! detiniii^' and measuring po\erty, Oth'a'wjse 
ttie success t)r antipovcrty programs will he ditricj.ilt 
to deteriiunc and atlmissu)n into these programs will 
depend onl\ on subject ive and variable criteria.''" 

The (.liitu ulty ol establisliinu a pt)verty measure 
can be af'ipreciated by thinking of some t)r the many 
alternative wavs of approaching tlic problem. F\)vcr- 
t\ Co'! hi be defined according lo st)iiie i Insistence 
le\ei ol toodand shelter. It also could be defined by 
mconie alt)r.e (either Camilv income, or per capita 
tainil\ income), with st)me threshold established, 
such as S4,(KM) per tanuly or .S'. .(KK) per person. Or. 
po\ert\ could also be dellned in terms ol possession 
ol certain ap[ilianees and tacililies ct)iisiderL . ' essen- 
tial \or "normal living." Aiu)ther approach might he 
liased t>ii neighbt)rh(^od characteristics. Any or all of 
the abtive alst) could be <-ombincd with other factors 
111 a ,oniplex statistical j)iocedure. 

Regardless of the approach taken, it is evident dial 
[io\ert\ IS not always an abst)lute or clear-cut 
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pr' -.Ti Imviii^' .in .\vx auA ctnuiik:'. Ihr >I(ijx- »>l ili.il line n mllitcn^fa h\ 
fill- niiintxT <il L.i-t''- .ll [he vltflocni .i^'c-. ■.incc r,»t.t] c.inici rcprc'^cn^> .i Uiiit 
-! Hit* in l>i fu' iiiiiiinii/ca 1)\ the ic^i squ.iics rctircssh rji luu- Ditlcring 
jvitifiii'v I't l.ibtT li»fLC (MrtKip.itn-n In ,it;c i!roiips. aifLTiiii: .il'C -Tiriiclurcs. 
.tnJ fxlictiit' HKutiu-s wtnikl .lit iptliJciHC Uu' 'lope ol lh.it luu- 

I hf -10 44 .igo c jlo^nr\ w,,is sckvteil occaust- it L»)ntaii5ct.l ihc pc.ik 
tMriiinr^ t.>r rii.ijt-Tiiv hm-Ics Ihc- .ictu.il caioiLilMirj (.m he uhtaincd h\ 
■tihir.i .lint! llii- MW'dt.tfi c.irnit^jis ot ih'- 20 24 jk.''.- ^..itciMi ^ the 4() AA 

^ .iN;i:iir\ Jill! .; -.n!irv ^^'^ ^hich r- thr minihfi .itiiuial uurcnicnts 
.■.■..4\c.l 

' U-.irl-. vuhifOi'^e coiu lii^K Mv- h.i^c^l cii pert cj'tions ru-i'd ani.1 
ij i.ilith. .itii MS at".' iiiip< 'f t.m !, atul pf.-cr.itii*- can all"A l»'f tfictn. hut 
■.:.-.rHi.rih/c^! (ic'dnnii'd^ aio .iKu vit.J .iiul imi^t he c-^ohhshcil lut prt^gtam 
t". .li'i.i \\::ii(>i); s!.irut.(rt.li/otl JfriniJi.-n^ ihac r-- rfu- ih.t' buses 

t;i.! '•ol' > !r.o iciii n.t t ■ :, .iioirs: '.wilicn M-..'. 'i.ith'f itic^ 



Poverty Cutoffs in 1975 by 
Children Under 



Size of family unit 

NONFARM 
Male HeacJ 

1 person (unrelated individual): 
Under 65 years 

65 years and over 

2 persons: 

Head under 65 "yonrs 
Head 65 years and (act 

3 persons 

4 persons 

5 persons 

6 persons 

7 or more persons 

Female Head 
1. person (unrelated individual); 
Under 65 years 
65 years and over 
2 persons: 

Head under 65 years 
Head 65 years id over 
persons 
persons 
persons 
persons 

or more per<^,ons 

FARM 
Male Head 
person (unrelated individna!) 
Under 65 years 
65 years and over 
persons: 

Head under 65 years 
Head 65 years and over 
persons 
persons 
persons 
persons 

or more persons 

Female Head 
person (unrelated individual) 
Under 65 years 
65 years and over 

2 persons: 

Head under 65 years 
Head 65 years and over 

3 persons 

4 persons 

5 persons 

6 persons 

7 or more persons 



TABLE 4.5 

Sex of Head, Size of Family, and Number of Related 
18 Years Old, by Farm-Nonfarm Residence 

Number of related children under 18 years old 

6 or more 



1 



3 
4 
5 
6 

7 

1 



None 


i 
1 


o 


•J 


4 


5 


$2.90:^. 












2.608 














$4,065 












4.065 










A 24 


4.361 


$4,610 








5 69 


5.651 


5,456 


$5,732 






C '2^ 


6.802 


G.584 


6,418 


$6,556 




7 "09 


7,734 


7,571 


7,406 


7.187 


$7,297 


P 08 


9.792 


9,599 


9.435 


9,217 


8.r > 



$8,805 























3.352 


$3.fj60 








3.217 


3,660 








4,088 


3.894 


$4,307 






5.347 


5.540 


5,514 


$5,456 




6.418 


6.612 


6,584 


6,529 


$6,309 


7,488 


7,625 


7.571 


7.515 


7.269 


9.407 


9.545 


9.517 


9,435 


9,189 



$7,048 
8.997 



$8,558 



$2,466 
2,216 



3,084 


$3,454 










2,769 


3,454 










3.591 


3,;^07 


$3,918 








4,734 


4.805 


4.637 


$4,872 






5.713 


5.782 


5.595 


5.455 


$5,572 




6.552 


6,574 


6,436 


6,295 


6.109 


$6,202 


3,254 


8,324 


8,161 


8,020 


7.835 


7.554 


$2,282 












2.187 












2,850 


$3, 111 










2.735 


3.111 










3,473 


3.310 


$3,661 








4.547 


4.708 


4.687 


$4,637 






5.455 


5.620 


5.595 


5.549 


$5,363 




6.366 


6.482 


6.436 


6.389 


6.1 rs 


$5,991 


7.995 


8,115 


8.090 


8.020 


7,811 


7,647 



$7,485 



$7,274 



Source: U.S., Bureau the Census, "Characteristics of the Population Below the Poverty Level: 
1975," Current Population Reports. Series P-60, No. 106, Table A-2. 
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TABLE 4.6 
Poverty Rates 

Raw Measure 



Social Indicator Values' 



(Ratios of raw measures to 
the majority population) 
1969 1975 1969 1975 



•amities and Unrelated Individuals 

Amer. Ind./Alask, Nat. 36 26 2,73 2.89* 

Blacks 33 28 2.50 3.11 

Mexican Americans 28 24 2.12 2.67 

Japanese Americans 12 7 0.91 0.78 

Chinese Americans 16 17 1.21 1.89 

■Piiipino Americans 19 6 1.44 0.67 

Puerto Ricans 28 32 2.12 3.56 

13 9 1.00 1.00 



■emale-Headed Families and Female 
Unrelated Individuals 

Amer. ind./Alasl<. Nat. 54 49 4,09 5.44** 

Blacks 53 46 4.01 5.11 

Mexican Americans 53 46 4.02 5.11 

Japanese Americans 32 .. 22 2,42 2.44 

Chinese Americans 29 19 2.20 2.11 

piiipino Americans 39 20 2.95 2.22 

Puerto Ricans 52 49 3.94 5.44 

Malority 28 22 2.12 2.44 

*The percent of families and unrelated individuals that are below the poverty line. 

••See figure 4,5 for a graphic representation of the indicator values that appear in this table. 

•"Bold type indicates that the difference betweon this value and the majority benchmark is statistically significant at the 0.10 
level. See appendix C for -sampling informalion and data source. 

•This can be interpreted as follows; "In 1975 American Indian and Alaskan Native-headed families were 2.89 times as likely 
. to be living in poverty as majority-headed families," 

*This can be interpreted as follows: "In 1975 American Indian and Alaskan Native female-headed families were 5.44 times as 
likely to be living in [poverty as all majority-headed familif'S." 
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andllfirelated 
Individuals 

AiiMr.lfldjAKNlL 

1969 
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Biicm 

1969 
1975 

MixteinAiMrlcini 

1969 
1975 

JipiniNAinirloiM 

1969 
1975 

CtilniiiAniiricifli 

'1969 
1975 

PlllplnoAiMrlcini 

1969 
1975 

Puerto fllcini 

1969 
1975 

Mijorlty 

1969 
1975 
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Female^eaded 
Families 
and Unrelated 
Individuals 

AmtrlndiAKNii 



1976 

MeiilcanAinirleini 

m 

197 

JapantsiAihirlcin 

19« 
1978 

ChinaMAmtrioini 
1969 

PlllpifioAmfflciiii 

,1969 
1975 

.PutrtoHlciM 
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'•• MU'.:io/i , Ihrfr \\ ,1 ( iiiiinimt Ailli iiM sli.ii|) line 
t.:i\M*c.. the pom aiui iit'Upooi ( vt/s arc honnd tu 
arise where a person o\ taniiK (list haieK ImIIs niht 
the sliilrstieaK aU'Lii 'lA of ['.ON ei \U)ile .iiieiL'k^oi in 
a seeiinnuK uleniieal situalion b. jiist bareU -(xeliK!- 
ed. peiliap.s heeanse ihe iieii'li' t has an nu iMiie ih.il 
is a rc\s dollars higher [Hm \eai. In ihis sense (he 
Jetifuiion ol [iovert\ is eeilain (o ha'..' eleitioPils oi 
arhitriinness iirul sub|eL (ivii\ L'\en i(ioi!s.'ii the iiiuk i 
hfini: problem^ are Ljaile real .iiul loneieu;. 

lor women and innuwiu men. |io\erl\ |>roblen)s 
ale 'eet.dK pervaM\i'. I luler ilu' eurren! 1 evleial 
proLcdiirc^ f<M Melimiii' and !iu;asuiiin.' [^o\ei!^ 
(deseribed v-' i. ni l^^V l b' t; k peo[^le weie alniosi 
three limes iinae iikeh i (h' poor than whiles. 
Persons h\ini' m lemaie luMdeil Iioiisl'}i« )Uls were 
more ihan ihree lime^ as hkel\ lo be m poverl\ than 
otlierv'* 

The ^'Poverty Index" 

1 he enrien! sialisfiia! ili'liiiHii mi «'! pi'Uip, u-^ed 
b\ the fcrieral (io\ernment is ihe I'o'. eii\ !iu!l'\. 
deveh>pcd h\ Molhe ()r>hansk\ o! ihe Soeiai 
Seenri(\ ALinnnisiration, ,\ re\ lew and anaUsis ^^1 
the Povert\ Index was reeenlK eornpleteil. and dii- 
(liseiission dravss bea^ib ori dial rei'Joii. b.s^entlal!^ . 
fhe F*overt\ hiilex "is an al^eni[M [o in. dollar 

(erms a nimimiim !e\el o' ineoine adeijuae^ toi 
tain:heN ol diltereni [\[H's m ker;';;;/ widi Anieiiean 
ton ^iini pt ion paPecns/' ' ^ 

Ihe siartniL' point in Mu LonspiKtion ol [vneii'- 
levels tor diiterent p, [X'^ ■ >l Pimiiic-> w,o lo r'.iiinair 
the eosi ol" tocu) dial \w>uid ineei ai. leiMed null ilional 
standards refl 'od in 'fie DeparPnen! of ALinetil- 
ture's "eeo!:'>m\ IoolI [lian." I he l^'sIs are a\ adal'^ii^" 
tor ditTerent ai:e and se\ eombi nai ions, ()rsliansk\ 
used thesi- tiLniri's lo esPi-h-ai P"'d eosN lor 
Llitleient topi's ol i.'-^ihes. ! lu- tmal siep 'a,!s Io 
esiirnate llie amonni ' meome necdi'd In jMiieliasL- 
neeessities otlua lha- 'olI. Nontood luxessiiies wei'^" 
estimated to eosi tuiL'.- die loiu! e\[H'ndiPire. so that 
triple '!;<• food cost pi mnlpf^hei <A ihiee) iu-eanie die 

■ I s p.-:- ■ ■ ; H i ■;, i 1 ., ■■ ■ • • ' \K. - ■ ; \. . ,■■ ' 



po\ert\ euiotT le\el. AdjiisPikiils ^s^re iiKule tor 
diMerent i\prN ol lamilies to retleet relatively higher 
lixed eosis ior laiiiilies in smaller lioiiseholds. The 
L'utoM [^t Mills foi tarni fannhf^ w -.Te adjusted t(^ 
eom|H'nsale tor the use ^^1 bH>d that was iiPl 
[^tii L'hased. 

iable ■! > contains die eoinplcte set of Orshaiisky 
[Mt\ert\ ihreshoUls tor V^l"^. person or taiiiily 

lias a eutott kwel that ean be uscl! as a standard lo 
Llelermine it' the [uason or lamilv is below or above 
the [K>\erls hne. It" the income is less than that 
nulicated in the tabic, that person or laniily is 
eiuisidered to ha\c been m poveri\ in 197^^. l-ach 
\eai the [loNerlv ciitotls are adjusted t(,r the chanuing 
\alue ol the dollar through the use (^t the Consumer 
1^ lee I lulex. 

In general, the Poverty Index is a reasonable way 
of ineasurini: the statisticall\ problenialic coPLlilion 
ami dimension of po\erty.'" Ihe priniar\ aLlvantages 
o\er oil'^ i ai^f^rtMches are: 

* It IN linked t(^ the tundamental neeessitv of food: 
aiul 

• It proLliiecs comparable mtorniation over time, 
since the index is linked to the Consumer Price 
Index and is then'ore adjusted to match the 
intlalion in the economy. 

Alth'aigh It was originally develojx'd a., i statisti- 
cal measure ami socaal indicator, the F\n'erty InJe.x 
li^been used w idelv for administraii\ e purp(^ses: 

/ bederal programs for the j^oor difl<^*r in design. 

I Some programs are ilevised to au' '^reas aiul 
some arc dcMsed to aid taniilies or iiuinuluals 
dircetU. In the former case, the pov measure 
IS used in an allocative formula to Liistribute the 
a[iproprialion. t\picall\ a li.xed amcnint. among 
the subunils of the nation designated bv the 
leizislation. In the second type of program, a 
|')o\ert\ eutolT ina\ be used as an income 
ehgibifitv cnteru^n for indiMdnal apjihcants.-" 

I hus. the Po\erty Index not <ml\ retle(.ts the level 
of povert\ in the Nation and local areas but l^ used 
lo rehe^e some ol the liarLlshij^s ot povertv lirough 

•Mf ,i,i'Ki'. h,iM-a .'fi i-vk!cikc ih.i' '■'••"lUTi h,i\c K>ui.t !i'«.a htj^ii:cis 

Hifii !(uMff.'K\ Ic'.'^ i:i('!u"^ t.> ni.tuii.iin ilu'ni ^el» i."' -it the 

.■:u- . .f'.isifiKi- St-c. I.»r i-\.inipU-, tii-itv Pctt-rkiii. ■■{ ri.ir:^ t.>i 

I' MtMsUUTTlCtll." Il\h^.»! I*.»|H'I XM \{, i urr nf FoUri:. 

iWiJiiMrun 1)( I S I)cp.<f!nk-n! "f U''.»Hf) Kjiivinu,!; .itu! Wei laic 
I Vitlu'Ui'li fwacnif IS .iv.ul.il'U- ilcnionstr.Uf tli.ii. <tri rlu- .i\c:i;ii:t'. 
MUM-, ti'^jutrc if'.s fi'<>i; ih.ii'i jiu-: rcis.-ii is n^t-:> l^'r self. 'nif i^cjulcr 
. ■. r' . .thiT l.i. !'Ts .iK' ' n-..t\ . f'i.itfti u< attcrt-nii,!! '.mm! hiulL'fls Such 
;?u-au .li ! lO-.Ts l.'M'Iit. fi'Ml'-!^ ''!.^t^i^. n',t-t.ih, .li< r.i!f 

;;.a.. i'-.:i'a-. .i!s>. roi^-cvt t.' ',.h1 '^UI i-,-,:a:'f ;s :•■ ".-.v. 

•< r - J.. !.! .uu! '\'.r ..rhr:-. ' 

\f, /•,..,.;. |> !■! 1^ 
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various government pruL-'i »nn^. It the Povcit) ln<ic\ 
discriminates against sninc segments oi ilie pt^pula- 
li^^n by nni properly including them, then those 
ncecl\ :>er-.nns exeluclcil ;ils() m:iv be excliuled frtMn 
the he ;etil.s allocated tor the alleviatu)fi of pnverix 

The Poverty Indicator 

The indicator developed to nieasiiie the prevalence 
ot poverty is based on tlu* proportion t)r{aniihes and 
unrelated individuals (those not hvmg with one or 
more relatives) who arc below the povenv line. I he 
actual social indicator i-. Uic ratu> ot the minorit\ 
percentage to the majt>rilv percentaiM/. lahlj 4.6 
^'^^n tains the povert\ indieatiH' statistics ti>r \^H)') and 
1975. intbrniatu^i' is available to calculate vhis 
indicator tor 1^>5^), since the index was not used at 
that time. The povertv ratio indicators are contaiiK\l 
in figure 4.5 and in columns 3 and 4 o\' tabic 

The table reflects three iniportant Tacts abi>ut 
povertv in .Anienca. I iisl. niiii itv lamilie^ are lai 
more likei\ to fall into poveu , than ilic majorit\ 
population in mivst cases, about three tunes as 
likely. More specificallv. Anienean Indian Alaskan 
Native families are 2.8^ times, blacks 3.11 nmes. 
Mexican Americans 2.67 times, C'hinese Anieneans 
^•89 times, and Puerto Rieans 3.56 times as like!) to 
he in povertv as majoritN families. 

Second, a tremendous disparit\ m rates exisi-^ tiw 
t<^niale-headed families m pmeits m comparisiui \^} 
niajorjtv lamilies. Mnu>nt\ tenKil'' headed f.iniilies 
are two to five times a^ hkel\ U' m p(i\er:^ as 
majoritv-headed families. Amertcaii hn-lian .\laskan 
Native and Puerto Riean feni.ile-headeLl taniilies 
were 5.44 times as likelv to be ui poverts in P)75 as 
the averatie majority taimU. Other specific ratios ai' 
5.11 tor blacks and Mexican Americans. 2.44 \\>r 
Japanese .•Xnierieans, 2.11 for Chinese Amencaiis. 
2,22 for f^ihpino American^, and 2 44 tor m.i|ont\ 
temale-headed tamilies. 

f'lnallv, ahhtumh impro\cinent occmi-vl bet^ve^'ii 
1^)60 and. \')^^ in the pereentaiie nt lamihcs tn 
poverl*\ tor most groups, minor it\- and female- 
headed famihe-,, relative to uKijonlN dieadru l.ir'iiies. 
^t^eameeven more econi>micali\ vulnerable 

Conclusion 

The social indicators (.ievclopvdi and presented in 
^his chapter retlccl ditferenl dimensions ot i le 
^'tiancial conditions otAvomen and >i !t\. men \s 
in »^'her chapters, these nnhe.itor^ . been useful 



m revealing seriouS 'ik\jualities betw\. majority 
males and minoritic'^ *^'^d women. 

Ihe indical(U- val^*^'^ ft'f median household per 
caf)ita income for l^^^'^^^, P^f^'^ and 1975 show that 
most minority and l^''^lale-lieaded households have 
nnf. half the inconi^\that is available to majority 
hoii l)t)hls. I-tjually ^^'^turbing is that no noticeable 
rcL: .e improveineii^ '^^ts occurred *or piost ' unoritv 
an.. temalediOaded P^^piilalions .:vcr the past l6 
\ears. In fact, the ^^^^'oiih's available to Mexican 
Americans and Pue^^^^ Ricans in 1975 were the same 
or less relatne to it"^^lioriiy males' income as the\ 
were in 1^)70 and ui ''^^'0 

I he statistical tefl^^^^ue of multiple regression was 
used to measure \\v <^U^gree of inequality of income, 
rhroujzh this procc^^^*^^\ adjustments were made to 
the earnings ',f the ^^'^lal^' and minority groups to 
compensate for diH^'^^^^nces vis-a-vis majority males 
m SI ncomc-affft-'^'^g factors as educational level, 
oecupalional prestii;^*' age. and income level of the 
Slate of resulenee. 

Ihe indicator reveal that if these factors 

ctMii >e increased' ''^ past imhalaiKes between the 
groups and majority ^aU'S could be era.sed— most 
groups would shov^ S^dns in their relative income. 
Ilowever. these gi^^^^ vvould not [)c enough to 
chminate inec^ualuy income, for all but one of the 
L-rtnips would still ^'^^i^n ^c*ss than majority males 
earned in 1976 esp^'^'ially women, who would earn 
approxiniatelv ouC^^^Uj^ the amount of niajcnitv 
males even if these J'*^<.Menees in education, employ- 
mem history, etc-- ^^ef-' erased. Tliese residual 
disp.irities in inconi'-' *^iaV result from JlfTerences in 
race-ethmeit\' or ge^^^^^'t* pe'r sc. 

The third aspect ^^t' the financial conditions of 
women and minorit'*^'^ ^.-onsidcred in this chapter was 
movement up the "^^'^an^i'tl ladder.** The indicatr<r 
developeti f\ir this d'^^^^'usi^m of income revealed that 
worneii can hardlV ^e described as climbing a 
financial ladder. S^^K^ their pattern is \irHial|\ 
horizontal with v^-'T^ sruall. and often negative, 
earnings increment'^ Although some mov-ement up 
the financial ladder "^^'^'ms to exist for minority males, 
il i> f;ir le.^ than ^■■rr, he expected for majornv 

males. / 

The last social '^^t^j-^tor eonipares minoritv and 
female rates of pov't-'^^ty to the rale t\)r the majority 
population. Womt'ti i^iinority men arc" greativ 
o\errepresented ]0 ^"^^nditions of poverty. This is 
especial' (rue [O^ fopiale- headed families. Hie 
temale-ii. :ded fan^''^'-*s manv o{ the mmoritv 
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regardless of ihe sex of the family head, and most of 
the minority- and female-headed families were 
rcialiveiy more economically disadvantaged in 197? 
than tn 



r 




groups were over tnr limes as likely \o be in poverty 
as were majoril\ lamih^'s in Ihe very great 

inecjualities were not limited u> the female-headed 
families, however. Many of the grtnips had rates of 
poverty more than twice that of tiie majority in I07f>, 
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Chapter 5 



Housing 

In statistical rcpiirts, housing refers esv niially to 
the physical structure and mechanical equipment ot 
the housing unit and to the characteristics of the 
relationship between the occupants and the housing 
unit (e.g , overcrowding). Elements measured and 
analysed for evaluations of housing have included 
the amouiii of space available, the nunibi'r of rooms, 
the number of bathrooms, the age ot the unit, its 
rental or market value, the number of occupants, and 
the condition of various elements in the unit. In 
addition, it should he emphasized that; 

. , not only are the multiple features of the 
housing structure itself essential parts of the 
*'hc^using package": so too are the land on wliich 
u stands, the publit iliiies physically con- 
nected with it, tnc nLMghbt>rhot)d within which it 
is located, the political jurisdiction under which 
il falls, and the patterns of accessibility it has 
with other desiiiKi 'ions in the urban area.' 

The innportance of housing to our personal and 
\^ community well-being — both econoniic and ^ocial 
IS generally rccogni/ed. 

Alth<>ugli the amount of information collected on 
houMng each year is substantial, the lack of an 
agreed-upon definition of substandard housing 
leaves us without a direct measure of the quality o\' 
housing or the ability to identify bad housing. In 
some instances, it is even inipossibl«fcu<o determine if 
an element of housing can be evaluated in a 
meaningful way: for«exa , pie. is living in the suburbs 
belter than living in the city? On the other hand, 

' United Nations. S<Hti>i huhtuors for fix>u\ini> nnj I rh,in Dcvthfrnrnl 
(New York l.'nitcil \atn"n\. ?A), P 14 
^ Ihid . p h 

' VVhcn il'^l-' i>n ether dimensions iKUJsini.' bot^'TU- ,iv tlu* term i^j' 
ihc inda.Jt'"''" presented here cm }>c applied to ihc nev. jnfnrm.itii -ri 
. F-<'r m\i;incc. imp<'rt.int i]ue"<lJi>ns ti'iicerntni: the u.-rkihi; k iruliti' 
elements 'he h(»useh(>ld hase not been asked on Jc^.t^'nni i' 5 he 
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some characteristics are almost universally valued 
highly: 

The amount of space, the number of rooms, the 
availability of indoor plumbin<^ lower noise 
levels and cleaner air all appear to have positive 
valuatit)ii in many, if not all societies and in all 
income groups within particular societies.- 

To date, except for comparisons between black 
and majority housing, statistical analyses of even the 
generally accepted elements of housing quality have 
rarely considered the extent of housing inequalities 
between the majority and other groups in the society. 
There is a need for a multiplicity of indicators 
designed to assess the equality of specific housing 
conditions between the majority a- female and 
minority groups. 

F-ive such conditions were chosen for housing 
hdicator development in this report: housing loca- 
\\ox\\ homeownership; crowding; presence of basic 
facilities, such as hot water and a complete kitchen; 
and relative housing costs/"^ Unfortunately, most of 
these conditions were not measured on the 1976 
Survey of Inct)me and Education, so most indicator 
values are limited to 1960 and 1970, However, 
information t)n homeownership was gathered, and 
indicator values have been produced for all three 
time periods. The indicators developed here are not 
intended to measure the prevalence of inadequate 
housing conditions, but rather the existence of 

census asks whether i heating system exists in the houj.chold. hut there is no 
ijueslion on the working condition of the system, if one exiMs. In other 
v>,ord-s. a ladiator may he recorded as existing in an apartment, but whether 
il prcxiuces any heat is not recorded. Question-; provndini' information on 
the workmi? condition of features in the household are i on the Annual 
Housini: Survey. However, at this hmc the sample si/x: ot that survev can 
pr()V kIl* iahu!atii>ns for only the larger gn>ups. 
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incqualilics .imont' fn;i|<nil\ , luiiionlN-. aiul tcn^ ilc- 
headcd househckls. ' 

In this chaplcT. cat:h iiKlicalnr is a i;on)|Mi)S()n ot 
the niinorit\ cr f^Mualc l-oiuIiiii>p \n \hc inajonis 
Londhlion. I lie [iiclhod ut" coinpai ison is sinnlai lo 
lii used lor llic (ilhcr iiuiicalois, hut llicrc aic sonu' 
ini[>orlant chaujics in ihc calculaiion nl {lK\housiiii.' 
ndicalors. "I'lic t'lrsl is tiial llic uiiil ul anaKsis 1(>[ 
liousiuij intbrnialion is ilic linuschold. rallicr lliaii 
individual person dL*sji:nalcd as ilic head ol the 
luHischoid. A stalisliL' \\\{h the household as llie unii 
(>r analysis eould be inleipreled ah>iii! ibe tollowini: 
lines: SO [ktcoiU ol ihe ,ii»usehokls headed b\ 
American Indian'^ a^iVt^l Alaskan Names live in nniiN 
\silh plumbiniz taeihlies. 

Sinee am ^i\en household ina\ be composed oi 
bolli males and teniales . who share the housing 
eondiiioiis. a different e;iteL:or\ of induators repre- 
scntini! }H>usehr/lLls heacled b\ women' was de\el- 
opeil to deteiinnie v^helher eiwulidons ^^cIe LieuiK'r- 
rel.tted. 

About one-lourdi of .il! households m die Naiion. 
aeoording t(i the liureau ol the Census, are headed b\ 
women ifiai is. there is no adult male ['•resent.'' The 
category includes women ot \anous marital statuses 
{single. wid{)wed, divorced. se[\irated and married 
with the spouse absent): ot \arious .ilts" {nouul:. 
iniddle-avjed, and senior citi/ens): wilh \arious 



liu- 



H. 



■t ! 



■il 1 



a.p< 



(Ci)u:;f .1^ sli!!;;--.-" ' tiif.i sii r r iiU' n ' ■>[.i f,. !,if i !s ,i s 
■ ■ i I. piMV.-f. a.i!.i c.ltl ^H' !h' 

. .>:i:u-L \c<\ 'Alt!' ' •Arlf.ir-.- 

I n.'.-v! X.in.'MN \ . !-}J,..r.'r ■ H ^ n r ir.l I r I >, ^ ■ ^^r-'u ] 
■ I ho -li.'!1nUn li.a-s ■'■! U>«C l ,1 1 1' i.' ■ ' f "i'v.i^l ■ ■! r I ■ > i |l . ■! J' ' 1^ 

\!i-- iu-t!.iti.Mi pi-!M)i: v>.ith llu- [>. .i;r,lh-;;'-. iii 'nM.-iM'il I" 

'lil'K 'Lcil r,. -».rr-. .Mfn'r rn-'inhr; .'t !fu- h.'-;-' li-M >!f-.i;"; iw h. 

..I -111- I-. fi'I.UCvi |-. ■ ,11: ifhl;. iai;-il I'c.i i. . ■ ..fM.-t; r^-lt-u':;. 

Iht: p.ts! the rn.tii- -a.is j.'v*,;. v •.>.<' '•«■ nl" m c " c ! ,i iiM .h.i 

.ina \sitf -Acre ' • 1' 1, il'lMIh-i Sukt Ii. h, - ^. uKi r. . J.i-s;!; 

nle.l^';rl.• h.-'iM-hi 'Id^ !.'f riMi(.'>« ,uul fi'i;, il-.". >t.'p.; ! .i ! 

Ibr- r-r s i! -i! V l.lsMfu .lll>Ul h. is ■.. 'inr ir, ■!■,■! !;ri' f-jv r;i;i', ^r. I . .1 :;:!' 
ihc p«■'•^!hl!lt > 'h.il il. >usch' 'IJn -Mth ['A ■ I p.i! MKT > lot ' a. ■ .>r r-.m- .uiul'^ ^ 
\ ic'A ihc I'.-mmIc r.iiluT 'h.in rht- ni.ili.', .i> Mir hcKl. .>t \;v'a In fh.iKl 
h.i\ iiii' n«' i! hr.i.I f^u: > iii:. - nj: t' p.i rl s >li.iM!h: ', ;if : -Npon 'm 1 tl 
funi^tni- llic )K-,M-h>.M iSr' \^':>h.-s I niK; - ( hA>.r.}\.i:^ t 



tamiK situatuuis (with and without children); and 
with various employment. occu|xitioiKd. and finan- 
cial characteristics. As women, one thing lhe\ have 
m comnH>n is that thcv are often snhject to lorins of 
prcjudiec and discnmiiuition that pre\eni diem from 
i ^ lilt: the same opportunities in housing as male- 
lu.uled houselutlds. ' 

I lierefbre. each housing indicator for each min(>ri- 
jirou[> will be })rescnted with two classifications. 
( )ne classification will compare (without regard to 
the sex of the Itousehold head) mmorilv-headed 
households to majority-headed households, and 
another will compare female-headed lu^'iseholds by 
racial and ethnic ^iroup to ma)orit\di '''d house- 
holds. 

A fuiula mental problem in the construction of 
comparative housing mdicators stems from the fact 
that some minority groups ha\'e considerably ditTer- 
ent iieographical distributions than the majority 
I'OpuIatuMi. A I'roup's iKuising profile may be 
distorted b\ it'- regional location, since housing 
markets, cmislruction styles, and other faelors differ 
from area to area. A method of c(Miiparing women 
and nunorily men to majority men must be devel- 
oped to adjust for differences in the regional 
distribution of the two populatit)ns being compared. 
The melh(Kl used here is equivalent to comparing tlic 
groups within each Stale (and thus wiihm a rt>ughly 

K'[><'Mr.! 1 lu- !iillii\uru' MoU- pnnu-i! m ti> i.i)rri;nt p.i' 'In. .jtiiuis .nj^l^l.•s^l.•s 

In ilu- pjsi iIr' ( I'lyiis Hurv.iu h.is di.'si^,i.itc*.l .i lic.ut "1 hiutsohol-.l \o 
.1-. ilu- n.-ntr.il ri.-ti.'U'iKi.- pcr^tMi I'm: ihc t'»>llcvn"M .iiul {.ihulitmn 
it.ii 1 ti-r iiuIimJu.iI iiicinbL-r^ 'he liiai'.ch"M (<'r tarnily) 
II. ->.:■>. i-i. irn-iit s<>t.i.ii L'h.inL'i.'^ h.isc ■ m .1 ircnJ to\\,l^^l fiuTC 

t-iju,;l M.iiw. N't .ill nu-nibcr^ »>( iIr- Ik ^ iu'U] <ut t.iniiK ). iii.ikuig tht* 
k-rtii ■■fk-.u!" iL-k-s.iiil iti tht- .in. lis ol luHj^L-hcM >unJ f.inni) 
a, It. I A rt-Mill, iliL- Buri.-.uj i> t.111 ri.'nl!;. Jcsclnptng lu'u icchniq(ie% 
ct cminu-r.iiiPi' .uul J.tl.t pn-scuLilion vs)in.h \mI1 flinui-.itf the 
L,>iK-p' .it "Mk'.,i1 " While mut-h ot the JaO KurreiilK availab ire 
h.i'.ea on ihe -iiRcpt t >t '"Ik-.uI." nK-thod"log> Inr luturo ( cnsits 
Hiire.m jtn.iii-n.il! ssill i elU-i t. .1 j.;r.Kiii.il m<>M.'ini.'n{ ;i^-»> Ironi thiv 
iMilitiMii.il pf.Kticc (I S. f)i.-p.ir.{uu'nl o\ ( oninuTfi.'. Biitlmu i»t ihe 
( -MMiv ( nrrcnt i'ofu/iiiion Rt,'>'>riy Series V n<», M \ (Aui'tisi 
{') '"'i. tolioiAinj-' p Ki ) 
I )u- ( iiMiKiissU'M \mII \>.eit.Mr'ii- the ch.iniii \o a more eqtiit.\^e ik-Miin.Hion 
ill ifiL- (■itiire. ImK iinli! the •■.riTl.tti.Ui . ei^lletteil ill .t 'f?^ !* 'HTKit. the 
t .'nm, -Mi'ii IS liniiicii in tlie "iii pi. hi' ) .te> Ho\vever. .mi;- ^eV't ii'.c)K.it.»t 
v.ihu'> . '-.trd' lieie t.''lIlp.l^e^ ir !■ -he.nletl hiuisehoM-^ I ' ii!.i|i'nt%' 
hiMile' !• -AMliiMit if^Mi.! ; ^ ■■inlet i>l the he.iLf 

In .k1.' 'mos! h.mH-l'. ' ■ .1!'-- aesigfMlea .IS hcidcil h> tn.«lc. 

rtiiTf -• sshere Ihc te '.. 'e u.is ilesuiii.itej.1 .is the head ii'-«ailse 

•l:rre a ;n ihc lu'UsehfUi U' ^H• ilesi|:n.iieJ as the he.iJ Ii' ihc 

I fiHeit S!.i;< ;;[erc v^ere U>.K tnilhoti hniischokts heaJe*! hv tein.iles tn rr*«, 
■I J. 'til I S. l)eparinienl ut C \>nitm.'icc. Htireaii ol ihe Census, i un-. u 
i' -puh\!ion Hi-p^>n\. Series I' lU. tin p 3.>'( otnpansotis uill .iK.. 

^ e nijiie hels*.een hiMis^hi 'Ms licuk',! hv a }etnale .iiiti those he,K)e\J b) ihr 
-i.ili'f,!'. (llRhii.k-fl tn ili,i|.'nt\-l)eacleJ hoilseliohls are lht^>e hcadeJ b\ 
tuiii ') ;f. tfiii.ik-'' ) 



similar climaCc and hoiisiiig iiiarkL't) ;iiui acLUiiiiiLu- 
ing the wiMim-Statc diflcrcnccs us il the mmoritN ;uiJ 
majority .had the same population disinlMilion 
amon^ the States."* (ireater compar:ihilii\ thus 
achieved in the housmg indicators thai li'lliuv. 

Non-Central City Metropolitan 
Households 

Racuil, ethnic and sex disrrinunatiun, which 
until very reccntK was opcnlv enlorceii In real 
estate agents, buikicrs, developers, niormaiie 
lenders, landh^rds. and pub' ^Ificials. ha^ 
severeK restrieteLl the housi, hi)ices, and 
hence the persi>nal !i rlv. oi iinnorities and 
women. Because tVce ai^ ess to liDUsinu is basic 
to the enjoNnieiu o\ nianv other liberties and 
opportunities, ihe restrictK>ns in hoiisiiii! placed 
on minorities anti women ha\'e lar-rcachiiu! 
consequences which touch \ irluall\ c\er\ a^ cl 
t)t their li\ es.'' 

< hie nt the Miosi \ isihtc t.'l (ee ls ( »} liousinj.! discnni! 
nation is the segregation and cDiicentralinn 
minorities m certain well-dellneLl residential areas i 
almost all eities, while surMirban areas tend to be 
almost exclusively white. I o some extent, the degree 
ot dispersit)n of a minorit\ iiroii[> tiiroughoul a 
metrt)p(.)htan area reflects the group's degree of 
equality t>t' chtJice and oppoi tunit\ in the nietropob 
itan ht>usinL: market, althcugh dispersitui can onl\ 
measure this indirectlv. 

The extent to svhiiii iHiniunv and iiiaji' Is 
households are located etjualiv onisii.le r»l tlK* central 
cit\ in inetrt)poliian areas lias been sciecled as tlu' 
measure. .i)f dispersion ' ' 1 iie actual indicator is liic 
comparison of the perccnlaize nl nieliupohtnn nunoi- 
ity househt)lds that are non-central cir\ dwellers and 
the percentage (^f" the nieiiop(>litan niajorit\ who arc 
nc>n-central cit\ tlwellers. 

I able 5.1 and tlgiire 5.1 indicate tfiat inctropt)lil.i 
minontv-headed housoht^lds are less l;kci\ [o h-j 
Ucated outside central cities than rna)(>rii\ headed 

" fl>C tiicrhtHi ..f dircii .i.inii.i; ■ '•i. lu'.l ■■■ ■ ; i« c imm:-.;, 

huuMMy iiuiK.Kttrs fit'lli ihc \*-ilnn S!.i;< -'i,!]"!;!'. j ' ■ ri i.f . t!c ! ! ■■ 

th.U.K'c! islii ^cinr -ic.tsurt'a .liui the ;'.;;< ifil ■. ' . aw Sr,ii!t.il tt,;!i;L' 
were .idju'ilcii sf rh.s: iht*\ >i>uM h.:\tMljc s.tnu- ucu:.: it; ;hc .u i .I'liut I'l mi 
.in jiljustcil. .-r st.'.;>,i.i;-.li/cJ. n.nuia.il fiu'irf Ihc v^-.-iL'h; -.iwti .ri ,t i^:.i'c 
vk:is ilcrnca tr.-'n ;he S'.(Vt.-\ pr-r^cni.i^v iit' the h. 'ti i I p. •ptil.iii.'r; ^ N S(,i;i.' 
wjs fxOiiilcv! f:-'tn Jhc .n.Lintlu'.i!U'n :! iIk- s.unptt. sia-i! ir. \\\.- tfpoff 
coniauica Icuci th.in 10 housch' I hculci! h\ .1 jn-r ^. •;: < >;): liu- p.inn • i! tt 
tiiinci It-, ur k-niali' uf'-up 1 

Ihc .iteu I'fi fcl.ittxi' InHisiiu' ..'\ls A. IS fjU'ili'M--! ']:v w.i n, !.i r lii/.i 

!ii>n I. ^.iinpii'tci! .in»I w.,is ii>ii -t.iti<i.i:Ji/c'>i .is -.kcu- \\:< ^^'.hr:^ S>\\, r ;fu' 
N.iliir It'r this ifulu.«!i>l IS the pvrn'nl,-ii.'c irH.^iisr ^prn; .>ii (:''iisit;.' liif 
\.iiiic v't .fiff!R- scr-c^ Is 1 hiiili If. 1 Ji'j^i nu-n; ti'i 'li-v !f\cl U'.-.'^',' i'l i'.t> h 
;irc.» Ihis rc»lui cs fx- ;rMp—r» in- f '-t S,i\itu- .t.i:}'J.i:.ii/-.-.i is i 



lu)Usehi)lds. Ihis fact shouki come as no surprise. 
What IS important to note ahiait this table (and the 
other housing indni;^itors that lt)llow) is the degree of" 
ineiiiialitN' aiid wiietlWr any clianges occurred in the 
status of" mnn)nty groups relative to the majority 
population in this dimension of" housing over time, 
l or example, onl)' about one-third as many metro- 
politan black liouseholds as majoritv-headed liouse- 
lu)ld'> are situated outside of the central city area, foi 
black female-headed hou.seholds in comparison with 
the niajorilvdieaded households, the ratio is even 
lower onlv about one-quarter of the black femalt!- 
headed liouseholds are situatetl outside of the central 
cit\. Changes in the indicator \ahies over the decade 
lor the black population were minimal. Although 
Mexican American-headed households had higher 
ratios of dispersion than other minority groups, they 
c\[u-rienced a slight decrea.se in the relative likeli- 
hood ol' being located outside of the central citv 
during the l%Os. The same phenomenon occurred 
lor the American Indian Alaskan Native- headed 
households. In i960, 74 percent as many American 
Indian Alaskan Native- headed households as major- 
ity-headed households were situated outside of the 
central city: by 1970, the proportion had fallen to 70 
percent. During the 196()s, Puerto Rican-headed 
liouseholds^ experienced an increase relative to 
nKijt)ntv-headed households the ani<i\int c^f disper- 
sion, but in 1970 their incidence of living outside of 
the central citv still remained onlv about half (0.48) 
that (if nia|oritv-headed hoiiseh<.)lds. 

Homeownership 

Momeownership is common in the United States. 
In 1970, about two-thirds of all American housing 
um:s were owner occupied and less than one- third 
were renter occupied.'*^ ITie percentage of housing 
units that were owner occu|')ied remair d fairly 
constant, at aioiind 43 to 48 percent, from i9(X3 until 
(he end ot Worlii War 11. At that point, single-familv. 
i>w tier -occupied units became more and im>re pre\'a- 

■ I S .l .MHMU»M.M :i ( ;mI Ru'his, /M«/in ><'<;m !//<•/■ /^/-iu*/, ( 1'>78). p *W 
TiK- m.iicii.ii in ili; i'uhlR.Hioii Cirsc .ipptMrcd .is .i -ctics nl tcp* >rts rclc.iscii 

'■ W lUi.im t iiii' . .1 !k{ I.ouis Rt iscnbiirk:. / V/'./n //ouw/m; f'l'lx t i Nc\^ 
N\'rk WS rijhiu.:-:-n . pp I 13 :7 " 

Ihc nicisiircr ' III • ■' pcr^iiTi v^.i-^. (.(>iiriiicJ lo nKMfi'p<'lit,iM pKiccs. 
Mfur '1 A.is oriK p'^^Mhlf ills' tn^aish ihr *.cn^r.il Lit\-siiburh.m resiJontia! 
h't itiiMi for rhis .iit'^i'fN 1 hcrcIiTf pcrsivis liMiig in snKiMct cities ;ind 
r-i'..i\ .irc.r. irc r\J'H.lcd trurn ihi*- nultcjlpf Irurn I S. IX'p.irtr-.'.-iil o\ 
' .■riuiit'f*.f ihifcn; I 'I the ( cT)sus. r '.i/'//, IM- Samjih'' <>} fUlsu Kn <■'.:■ Irnnt 

'• O-whv > '!\ir] /V, >',•,'-; i,u{ /'.'r.-^yvv/v i( hn-.i^K M.trkh.tin 
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table' 5.1 



Non-Central City Metropolitan Households 



Sldndardized 



Social Indicator Values " 
'Ratios of Standardized Measure 



Ali Households 
Amer. Ind./Alaslt. Nat. 
Btacl<s 

Mexican Americans 
Japanese Americans 
Chinese Americans 
Pilipino Americans 
Puerto Ricans 
Majority 

Femaie-Headed Households 
Amer. ind./Alasl<. Nat. 
Blacl<^ 

Mexican Americans 
Japanese Americans 
Chinese Americans 
Pilipino Americans 
Puerto Ricans 
Majority 



Iflf/GltfUl V 


II ■ 


to tno Maioniy popuiai 




1970 


1960 


1970 






.74 


.70* 


17 


20 


.34 


.37 


41 


44 


.89 


.84 


IB 


45 


.39 


.80 


18 


33 


.37 


.59 


'> 

v' '\ 


32 


.68 


.56 


21 


27 


,42 


.48 




.—ft 


1.00 


1.00 


NA^ 


29 


NA 


,^8 


12 


15 


.25 


.28 


32 


36 


.67 


.69 


23 


29 


.40 


.50 


08 


14 


.17 


.26 


iA 


17 


NA 


.30 


05 


20 


.11 


.34 


40 


45 


.80 


.81 



^The standardized percentage of households located outside of the central city. Housmg indica- 
tors were standardized on the basis of minority and majority state of resf^ce to control foi 
the fact that differences could be a function of differing housing structures and markets m vari- 
ous localities. . . • lu- i«ut„ 
'See figure 5.1 for a graphic representation of the indicator values that appear m this table. 
Bold type indicates that the differences between these values and the majority benchmark are 
statistically significant at the 0,10 level. See appendix C for sampling information and data 

'Hs not possible to present a single measure for the majority population since the majority value 
changes depending on how it is weighted against each minority population. Each could be cal- 
culated by dividing the raw standardized measure by the corresponding ratio. 

• NA indicate that values were not reported due to an insufficient sample size. 

^This can be interpreted as follows: "In 1970 American Indian and Alaskan Native-headed house- 
holds were 70 percent as likely to be situated outside of the central city as were majonty-headec 
households.". Jj'j 



Figure 5.1 Social Indicator: Non-Central City Metropolitan Houseliolds 



flodil IndulH \Uuei: Rillot ol ilindvdiHd n\mn to Ilit imlatlyipopuliUx. 



Pemale-HeadQd 





TABLE 5.2 
Households That Are Owner Occupied 

Standardized Measure ' 



All Households 
Amer. Ind./Alask. Nat. 
Blacks 

Mexican Americans 
Japanese Americans 
Chinese Americans 
Filipino Americans 
Puerto Ricans 
Majority 

Female-Headed Households 
Amer. Ind./Alask, Nat. 
Blacks 

Mexican Americans 
Japanese Americans 
Chinese Americans 
Filipino Americans 
Fuerto Ricans 



Social Indicator Values' 



(Ratios of standardized 
measures to the majority 
population) 



1960 


1970 


1976 


1960 


1970 


4r 


45 


46 


.68 


.68 


37 


42 


42 


.58 


.63 


52 


52 


47 


.87 


,84 


31 


43 


35 


.58 


.66 


36 


42 


39 


.64 


.64 


34 


35 


41 


.62 


.54 


23 


33 


32 


.37 


.51 








1.00 


1.00 


42 


37 


24 


.78 


.57 


29 


30 


28 


.46 


.45 


42 


37 


25 


.71 


.61 


24 


28 


18 


.44 


.45 


28 


26 


16 


.55 


.47 


NA" 


11 


20 


NA 


.19 


11 


16 


10 


.21 


.26 


50 


51 


45 


.79 


.78 



1971 

.70* 
.64 
.77 
.56 
.61 
.64 
.50 
1.00 



.37 
.43 
.41 
.30 
.24 
.31 
.16 
.68 



»The standardized percent of owner-occupied households. 
See figure 5.2 for a graphic representation of the indicator values that appear in this table. 

= Bold 'type indicates that the differences between these values and the majority benchmark were statistically significant at the 
0.10 level. See appendix C for sampling information and data source. 
Values were not reported due to an insufficient sample size. 

♦This can be interpreted as follows: "In 1976 American Indian and Alaskan Native-headed households were 70 percent as likely 
to be owner-occupied as majority-headed households." 
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Figure S.2 Social Indicator: Households that are Owner-Occupied 



Soclil Indialor Wues:, flalloj ol jlardaidlzed mmn lo llie majoiity population, 



Female-Headed 

All Households 10 \ m c m 0 25 0.0 Households 




Equality ^ Equality 



( j ^1 'Values were nol availabl6 due loan insuWertt numt^rolcasas. 
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liMit in the hnusiii;: ; rkcl :is (hv process o\ 
s u h u rh a m/.ii uvn i n t e n si 1 i cil 

HomecnA'iicrship is generally LonsitiiTcd hnili 
finaiiCKilhy aiui ps\ :.'htiK)eiea!l\ ilesirablc. Pi-»liL Us 
(such as the Fcilcnii inctnne tax) thai exclude interest 
expenses .ind real estate taxes frcim taxable meome 
provide fmancial advantages to home buying, 'f he 
appreciation ol' htMne and property values provides 
an additi(Mial hnaneial incentive, that of investment, 
for horneownership. By providing a form >of indepen- 
dence and freedom thai may he lacking in reni^ii 
situations, homeownership is also tiften asstuuited 
with psvchiViogieal benefits. Regardless of the factu;)i 
basis for these ;a tr act ions, people clearly etmsider 
h<..me<nvnership beneficial. In fact, "few \akies in 
A.Tierican socieu are regarded as highly as the 
ownership ot a lionie ol' one's choice Htmieowricr- 
ship has always been \iewed as a Mabilizing and 
pivsilive intluence in the I'niled States/"^ ^ 

\n fnitiht be expected, b(n^•ever. homeownership is 
not >hared equally amrng the \aiious racial anil 
elhnnc groups in American society. While lwt)>thirds 
of the Nation's households were owner occupied in 
1970, the comparable percentages lor minorities and 
women were considerably lower.' ' 

Two praclices of lending instiluti .ms contribute io 
the disparitv in ownership rates, in the first place, 
mintifities and \^'omen face discrimination in obtain- 
inii loans l'\'en in studies m which certain variables 
arc held eonslant, the racial, ethnic, and gender 
disparities in credit rejection rales persist. 

In e\'erv case, nnnorily rejection rates are 
eonsiderabiy higher dia'n for whites among 
persons having the same gross annaal income, 
the .same gross assets, the same outstanding 
indebtedness, the same monthly debt burden, 
and the same number of years in their present 
oceupations. . . .!n addition, sexual discrimina- 
tion in lending practices which has been docu- 
mented bv th"e FMLBB [Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board) results in a disprt)portit)nate 
impact on minority fannlies.^ 

In addition, minorities are disadvantaged because 
the lending institutions are less likely to invest in 
neighborhoods that are perceived to he tleleriorated 
or likely to become so. \1:iny tW' these neighborhoods 

' ' Ibul . pp \u^ 57 

I raiHi-s v. Wcnicr. WiUMm M F rij.aiul l);i\ul M M;u!w:i\. ' Rcdlmiin: 
.ind Oi^in vosmiL-ni ("juma. ( "i )nsoqucIKc^. .ma l'ri>p<^«>i-d KcmOLla-s. 
f .'f./rf/nrA-'t/.. r ir^vn.' 10(()cti)bcr pp MM 



are ^K'ated in central ciUes where high conccntra- 
nons ot" nnncuities are i"o unci. 

TluiN. ti is a disturbing fact that in >c!eeted areas 
o\' n'iOlropk^Ul in America, d^sinvesiment practic- 
es liaN'c prevented the development of a Iiealthy 
housing market. It has become apparent that 
attaining homeownerslnp has become morf 
dinieult" for some American.s than for others 
wholK apart . from their credit-worthi- 
ness. . .[Djisinvestment has a discriminatory 
effect on low income groun.^ which, in turn, has 
a disproncHtionate impact on American minori- 
ties. 

Minorities suHcr from ihis process of disinvest- 
ment b.oth by oeing deprived of equal opportunities 
tbr homeownership and by having their neighbor- 
hoods deteriorate further. 

.Although many factors contribute to neighbor- 
hood deterioration, the decision by an area's 
lending institutions to extricate themselves from 
neighborhoods they predict will deteriorate is 
critical in this process of decay. This disinvest- 
ment decision reflects a loss of conildence in the 
ctimmunity as a viable economic investment and 
has grave consequences for the neighborhood as 
well as for the city as a whole. 

The indicator developed for ho/neownership is the 
ratio of the homeownership rates of minority groups 
the majonty. Table 5.2 and figure 5.2 show the 
indicator values for ratios of homwwnership be- 
tween the groups. There are considerable disparities 
among the minority, female, and majority rates in 
ownership of homes. For example, in 1976 Puerto 
Rican-headed households were only 50 percent as 
likely to live in owner-occupied units as majority- 
headed households. This figure has been standard- 
ized in order to discount regional diflerences in 
housing; therefore, the 50 percent figure should not 
be dismissed as being depressed by the tendency of 
Puerto Rican-headed households to be in. New York, 
where ho.nes are less likely to be owned. The other 
minority-headed households ranged from a little 
more than half to a little more than two-thirds as 
likely as majority-headed households to live in 
owner-occupied units. 

(IV73). p. 153. tabic 10: ant! Census ^'1 Popuhtion. /*r(K SuhjCi t Reports. 
I irial Rt'ptirt \\'a\ \\\ Anwr\can fmlum Report (r>7.3), p. |29. table 10. 

I '.S.. C L>mmission on C'lvi! Rights. \forti;L!i:v \fonev ii ho (lets /; '( 1*>74). 

Werner, et a!., "Redlintni!." p. 5()^> 

[bid., pp. 5(W 0?. 

n^!a..p. 501, 
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As in the t>lhcf li.aisinL' iiuiu ith n s. ni:fit>i it\ 
fcmalc-hcaJcd huiischoMN ^h()^^ ilu' L:rc;'.k>l Jisp;iri- 
tv with nian'TitN -headed houselu^lcls. i^icflr' RKan 
and diiiiL's-v.' AnuTican tcnKik-luMdcd uiscIk^IJ^ 
were oii)\ \b and 24 percent. rcs[XV( iv eU , as likeU i*- 
live in owner-oeeupied mils as in,!V>ril\ •liead^.d 
bt>iiNch()ld^. While the niaiorilN lefuale-headed 
household rate ot hornet '\Miership in ahoui i Ao-dnriis 
thai oi' niajonix -headed hi >iiNoliok!s. none ol 
ininonu I'eniale-hcaded i:rt>!ips equai-« e\ (lie 
lowest rale lor minorU\ -headed hoiisi^-hold- ^enei.i!- 
Iv. nuieh le-^^ 'die niajt^ntv du-a^led rale. 

In general, there are tevN lmiivs in honienvwiei shir^ 
over time relleeted m table 5.2 and fiiiure >.2. I I'te 
eommon patter?! is (or die ralit)s in deehiie o! remain 
tairls e». >nst.ini. Ih.e onK i^rcuip ol t einaledieaded 
!u>useholdN to Nhow a izam m ieiali\'e ownership troivf 
1970 lo l''>76 v\a-> the Filipino Amerieans, Jiid l{ie\ 
stdl had (>nl\ one-third the hvMiieownership rate ol' 
manirilN ha>iiseln -KN. Mmiiritv and female-headed 
h(>uselio|ds. then, eonlimie \n he niiuh rnni\' hkei\ :n 
live in rental hoiisinu and thus less )iKeh to attain the 
tinaneial and ps\ eht*lc)i:ieal benefits ol lunneownei- 
ship. 

Overcrowding 

''Overerowdini: is one of' the okle^i et>neerns o\ 
htuisipi: pt>lie\ in the I niled States."'-'' 1 1 has been 
\'iewed""in the past as a taetoi m ph\sieal and men!::! 
iilness.-' AlthoUizh ^e^\' would ar^iie wwh the pr^iposi- 
til i^. that overerovvded eondiiu>ns m the I .S. mii^fii 
oiiee have produced phssiciilK Liani:eriHis elteeis. m 
nu^re recent tnues . standards ot n\ ererowdniL: 
puisi. tjiierclore. he inaLle la ri:eh on LirouiKis 
c nforl and eijuitv. no' health and sat'etv 

Parani(>unt among these comforts is pn\ac\ a 
housini: unit ot'ton scrses as a place lo be alone. 
Access to pri\acv iieneralK is Klentificd as i:ood. A 
common measiireineni used lo define (.lecent htuisniLi 
hris inchkled the eoncept t>t privaev: the nunibci ot" 
square feet of" hviiiii space per perstm. as well as the 
number i>t persiMis per room, has been ulili/ed U> 
demote ihe i;,eiier:d amount of jMixaeN eniovcil (or. 
adlernati\"el\. *d:e am<Mint ot" overcroualnni that nia\ 
e\ist)>' ' 

Vlanv sources ot opinion, including JOwurd tj 
SfU'idI Report aiKl Socid! hu/iidfifrs. /^^^\ ha\c 

(.r!i:a^\ .ina H.«m-m!.:iU' f ,r H .n.-r. /'..';, ■. 1.' 
ihi.l 

ifr.t.pp i; 4; 
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er.dorsed (lie standard thai a person is consiilered tii 
be h\ uiu in an o\ercntwded situation il' ill ere is nunc 
than one peI^on (includmi^ children) per rooni.'-** 
bhi^ s;tid\ adopt> ilie ^ame det'imtuM^ The indieiitor 
ol I A 'Terowdiny. is the ralu> o-l tlie percentage 
oNcrer vv'/dcci of ;i ininorit\ ;Moup to the pereentauc 
i>\ererowdcd (or the maiont . IndicattM-s are sepa- 
ralcl\ dcML^nateil tor overcrowding: in owner-ciceU' 
[Med units and ici.tal 1 . I '^^TO approximateK 7 

per ce Tit ol ah ow ner-occuj led ails in the L'niiieLi 
Sfales .md 1 1 percent ^)('the rem ' . nits were definefj 
as ( )\ ercrow ded 

bable and figure .:\3 indica.tc that mmorilv 
Liroiips generalK arc much more likel)' to be li\ing in 
o\crerowded eoiKlitions than the niajtirity popula- 
tion, regardless o\' geographical kication or l.ype ol' 
teiuire. Mexican Anieriean rental htniscluikls. for 
example, were almost si.x times as likely lo he 
c>vcrcrowLlv:d as majority-headed rental ht) use holds 
m M'7(). Ownc '-iiecupicLl Mexieaii .'\inerieandieaded 
households sliovv a similar disparit) ; they were five 
times as likely tt) he (overcrowded in 1970 as the 
ma it>rii\ -headed }K)Useht)lds, In addition, all of the 
oNcrcrtiwding indicators \\n the Mexican American 
populaiitm shtnved greater disparities with the 
majtiritv population in 1970 than in I960. 

Other minority-headed rental households aiso 
*.lispla\cd high rates ot* tn'ercrtiwding in comparison 
i(> mait^ritv-headed households. American Indi- 
an .'Vlaskan Native-, black-. Chinese American-. 
Pilipino American-, and Puerto Rican-headed rental 
luu!seht>lds were all more than twice as likcl}' to he 
overcia)v\'ded as majority-headed rental households 
m 1970. In addition, hlaek. Mexican American, 
IMipint) American, and Puerto Rican female-headed 
househt)lds were over twice as likely to be over- 
crtiwded than majorhy-headcd rental households. 
Table 5.3 and llgure 53 aiso show similar patterns of 
tuercrowding t*or min'.vity- and female-headed 
htuiseholds living in owner-occupied units. It is not 
surprising that female-headed households generally 
sliowed .smaller disparities compared to majority- 
headed lu)Useholds than d.id minority-headed house- 
holds with nt) male present, a female-headed 
lu)usehoid. hv defrnition. generally has one less 
persvin to share household space. 

A', /'.'/; p .itui I S. OlTiCf.' of M.m.i^t mcnt .iiul HiitlLH't. Soi ia! 

I S pL'p.trMiK'nl ot ( '.MiiniL-ri't'. Hii-cu .'i tht- Cciisun. Uoumh^ 
< /-;■/;. ■■ I't Stulfs, ( ';,'/c\ iimi i I'uniit-^ I '-:/,•:■/ Shin ^ Suninuiri. 1, 

p.iM I, ( oMi- -I, p 1 
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TABLE 5.3 



Overcrowding 

RENTER OCCUPIED 



OWNER OCCUPIED 



Standardized 
Measure ' 
1960 1970 



Social Indicator Values ' 
(Ratios of Standardized 

Measures to the 
Majority Population) 

1960 1970 



Standardized 
Measure ' 
1960 1970 



Social Indicator Values 
(Ratios of Standardized 

Measures to ttie 
Majority Population) 
1960 1970 



Ml Households 

Amer. lnd,/A!ask, Nat, 
Blacks 

Mexican Americans 
Japanese Americans 
Chinese Americans 
Filipino Americans 
Puerto Ricans 
Majority 

Female-Headed Households 

Amer. Ind./Alasl(. Nat. 
Blacks 

Mexican Americans 
Japanese Americans 
Chinese Americans 
Filipino Americans 
Puerto Ricans 
Majority 



42" 

.31 

45 

15 

17 

18 

37 



22 
20 
35 
10 

20 
26 
24 



3.51 

2.21 

270 
144 
1,57 
1.68 
3,16 
1,00 



2,88^ 

?,33 

5.88 

1,36 

2,88 

3.80 

3.24 

1.00 



32 
18 
35 

07 
14 
31 
24 



16 

13 
30 
05 
16 
15 
18 



4,17 
2.13 
3.28 
,95 
2,33 
4,51 
3,75 
1,00 



2.89** 
2.31 
5,07 
.84 
2.87 
2.74 
3.23 
1.00 



31 


18 


2,32 


2.74 


48 


17 


3,64 


3,22 


24 


19 


1,66 


2,14 


09 


08 


1,10 


1.54 


31 


24 


1,86 


4,10 


21 


18 


2,00 


2.96 


03 


03 


,22 


.40 


08 


00 


1.32 


.04 


NA'- 


10 


NA' 


1.43 


NA 


05 


NA 


.76 


NA 


15 


NA 


2.17 


NA 


18 


NA 


2.63 


26 


20 


2.40 


2.78 


NA 


10 


NA 


1.94 


06 


03 


,47 


.42 


02 


02 


.28 


.29 



»The standardized percent of renter-occupied houses that are overcrowded (more than 1,01 persons per room). 

See figure 5.3 for a graphic representation of the indicator values that appear in this table. 
•= The standardized percent of overcrowded owner-occupied households, , 
"Bold type indicates that the difference between this value and the majority benchmark is statistically significant at tne U.m 

level. See appendix C for sampling information and data source. 

NA indicates ^that values were not reported due to insufficient sample size. 

•This can be i,hterpreted as follows: '1n 1970 American Indian aid Alaskan Native-headed rental households were 2.88 times 
as likely to be overcrowded as majority-headed rental households." 

This can be [interpreted as follows; "In 1970 American Indian and Alaskan Native-headed owner-occupied households were 
2.89 times aslMy-to be overcrowded as majority-headed owner-occupied households. 
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FIgun i3 Social Indicator: Overcrowding In Households 



Social IndlciliK Urn: RiUot si slandiidiied mmn lo the ni«{orlly populillon. 



All Households 



Femiile'Headed 
Households 



Ainir.N./AKNat 
1960 
1970 

Blielw 
1960 
1970 

MulcinAmiricini 

1960 
1970 

JapanueAnwrlcini 

1960 
1970 

ChlniMsAinerleani 

I960- 
,1970 

PlllplncAfnerlcani 
1960 
1970 

Puerto RIcini 



Mijorlty 

1960 
1970 




Ainar.ln(l./AKNii 
1960 
1970 

Bliekl 

1960 
1970 

MexIcmAmerlcMt 

I960: 

1970 

JipinssaAnitrlcini 

1960 
1970 

Chinese Amerlcini 

1960; 
1970 

PlllplnoAmerlcani 
" 1960 
1970 

Puerto RIcini 

1960 
1970 

. Majority 

1960 
1970 




■si 
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'Values were noi available due to an insufficient nuniber of cases. 
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ISIguriM Social Indicator: Overcrowding in Households (continued) 



AilHoiiMhokls 
-Owner Occypled oo 

AiMr.ln(ijAKNit. 

. 1960. 
' 1970 

Blacki 

.1960 
'1970 

Mexican Amerldni 

1960 

197(1, 

JapineMAmerlcani 

1960 
197P 

Chinese Atnerlcani 

1960 
1970 

nilplnoAffliricani 



Sodil IfldKmor Mm: tUUoi ol ilindanlind imm lo lh« majodly populailoo. 

Female-Headed 
Households 
e.c -Owner Occupied 



1970 

Puerto RIceni' 
1^ 
1970 

. Majority t 



1,5 



1970 



Equality 



3.0 



AmerlndJAKNil 

1960 
1970 

Blaekt 



■ 1970 

Mexican Americana 
1960 

1970^ 

Japanese Americana 



1970 

Chinese Americana 

1980 
1970 

Filipino Americana 
1960 
1970 

Puerto RIcana 



1970 
Majority 



1970 



10 



0 
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'\^ues were not available due to an insutftcidnt number of cases. 



In gcncri-.L niinority ht>m^'^^vr»'"'i\ Vi- i^^^^'''' 
disproDi>rtion:,»»;ly situated in t^'^Avi^^'vi u*^>nditic>n'^ 
1960 than ninoritv rent^'^\ f\^^ ^Xiin^ipic^ 

1960 Anicr" an \: iian/Alaskafi Na^ ^^'^^^iJ^^^^i f"*^'"^' 
al hoi'v:ho'i.is w.rc 3.51 tim'-'^ [i^oK as ^^^^ 
majority r- nci; households to (''^^iyuf'^'Jcd^ ^^^^ 
Arr'-.-lcan ^^-Jri. /Alaskan Nati^ v.|i'-\\jc;0 (yV^nc^'OC' 
LV^V.^d am. w<*.-j 4.17 Pmcs '^^^ li^^'lv ^^'S niajO^i^^' 
h...; icd owiir^r-ocfupied units i^^\r^ya\'^'^^^^^' 
1 i-o disparity in overcrowding '^vivA''^\xj) J\^nier-t>^*^"^'' 
picd units and owner-occup'^'vl ^\{^ had ^^-^'^^ 
equalized by 1970 I jr most gi'^Hip.- ; -jlih^^ngh t^"^'^'^' 
(.r(.)wding remained a eommtin ^^Mi^^H^)^ i;)r niint>r'' 

V households For instance ^*h^ ^Vvwt-* Anieri*^"-^^' 
headed rental h.-i:scholds were "-H^ '^^n^"" ;is Hkt'l"^ 
be (V ercrowdcd as majorit\ -Ii^'^kl«>^' })^''MstdiolJ^ 

1970 and 2.87 limes as likelV lor ^Hv^Or-c^ccUP'^''* 
units m 1970. 

In summar\. the overcrow'^^n*: ^i^j^yiiu^^s slio^"^ 
ccnvincinuly that minorities li^'^' ^k\iUcnt'> 
overcrowded conditions than 

tion. In many oC the groups of ^^Mnt'^^^y' ^inJ leH^^^'^'' 
headed households, overcrov*^'^^in^ u^'^'^irs tw'^' 
three times hiore trecjuenily '"^^ in ^l^jj ^^rity~ht'^^^^" 
households, with the ratc'To^ M^Xj^iin AnwHcai^ 
households in 1970 at six tinu'^ Ih:'^ K)( % maj*^»*'t^ - 

Housing Completeness 

Housing in the United St^^^'. ^^j^"^^ tVoni ^^'^^ 
luxurious mansions of the vcO (\^\\ (^^ ihe sh^inty 
huts of migrant workers. Am^'^Kaf^ ^ ii soO'^^ 
the worst conditions imagina^'^^ ii^^M \0 SoHic 
best. Previous attempts to deV-'^^^p \iii^^l;ird (o^ ^^^^ 
systematic, objective measureii^^'ni [i^^'Using t-'^'^^^^'^ 
tions have not proved sucO'^NlV^- f'^^r the ^^-^^^ 
census, for example, the c^'Hini^V^i^^s ^cr^" 
categorize the housing unit ^oijj^vl. *-^^^(efior^^^'^^^' 
or dilapidated on the basis ofSp^Vif ^^vi ^"^^ibl^^ d^^^^^^^ 
relating to weather tightness^- cs^^t^i ^M' di 
hazards to the physical safety (1^^^ t)^^iipant.'^' ''^^ 
inadequate or makeshift cc>nS^^lict*]^\i/'' ^ prO^^^'^^^ 
with this approach is that difft^^^'nt '^j^jf^HYa^or.^ 'i^^^^' 
different standards. Even witl^ ile-vrip^i^^'^'^ 



^^f ^^^^ conduicms. the reliability of the evaluations 
probleniati*-'- Similar inrormalit>n. 



prc)^X\i 



to ^^e 



mc)f'^\)vcr. was not collected f^'^* the 197() census and. 
thcjrej'^^,.^,^ is not availalilt' ^^'^ the conditions of 
hoU'^iiig units in 1970. 

''^^^ alternatixe approach. ^^-'^'^^ ihc census in 
both 19^0 and 1^)70. Jc>cs not depend on the 
eniiHi^.pm^^j-'s assessment the condiiion of a unit, 
nut ^imp!v the presence' ^h" absence of specified 
^^i^'^^'tics. A housmg unit that lacks hot water or a 
^^»^t^'^ tc)ilet t)r a heating systc^ni may he classified as 
soHK^li^,^^. substandard ow'ing to the unavailability t)f 
thcs^^ items. 

^■^^le basi<>^ problem with t^^i"^ approach is that the 
prf>^^^ice of an item does not tell us whedier it is in 
iivO<\ Working condition. A t^dei may be present, for 
ex.'^nipij.^ but it may work ^^"ly half the time. Future 
pla"s (he census do nol include attempt to 
as.^e^Ss the condition of the facilities in a housing unit. 
Although the Annual Housing Survey does collect 
ini'^^^rnation on the actual working c)rder of facili- 
tic>-"' its sample si/.e does not allow for reliable 
esti^im^^j^ of housing con<J^tions ft)r st)me of the 
niin^^rity groups discussed in this report.-^ 

the absence of a clec.r-cut standard of housing 
qu^hty, a "housing completeness" indicator has been 
dev'^loped based on inforn^^tion about the presence 
of -^Decific housing facilities gathered during the 1960 
an^ 1970 censuses. To be ''complete,'^ a housing unit 
mU^t have a flusli toilet, hot water, complete kitchen. . 
bathtub of shower, eeniral heat, and direct access 
fr'-n^ the outside or through a ct)mmon or public hall. 
A ^'^Miipiete kitchen is defined lor this purpose as one 
mdliaino a sink ^.-ith piped water, a range or 
ct)olvxtove (e.xcluding portable cooking equipment), 
an^ a refrigerator (exclu<Jing ice boxes). These 
fa^'^Hties are commonly accepted as basic necessities 
of 'ife in the United Sial^s,-^^^ The actual housing 
eonipieteness indicator is based on the percentage of 
tht^ housing units that ha^ ^^^^ of the features. The. 
pt^^'^'ontage is standardi^ed State of residence and 
then ct)nverted to a ratio ot^'^^nipleteness of minority 
hcHising compared to that of majority housing. 



L'.S.. Departmeni iif ( DnimcTcc. Hur'-'''^^' i»l X. ' ^hsu^- /'n^'"''' ^n'i] ' ^"^>mniissit>n beliovo:.. howovcr. ^^^-'^ 'h^' ^^"rking order per se is 
Siintplcx of Basu Rtmnh [mm !hc I 'UU) CcH''" \ /( ' ^>i,, ,/' "TiP'n.mi ^pj that thL" rolative tnv:tdt.-ntt.' o( ''hrL-akdown*' for the dilTerem 
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US., department o\ Housing .ind rr^^'^n VX.i.ir^Kni. ''u'mI 

(Ociobcr l*>/4). p. (>. ■. 

Census Rureau siatV report that the *^''^>{V'f'' ' J ?,his 

reported in the Annual Housing Siirvev d' i^''^!*-^',*-^ ifi'-' '''i[u>c^;int''* , j) 
repuri\ <.i»iKcrn ab.ml ihe \».i>rknm oriler ^His^j' Mf'^^'^'j 
PKnkin. Oirectiir. Bureau t>i the Census. W^^^ \o ^1|h ^'''hc/- -Xvt'^i^' ' 
Director. I ■ S ( 'om;'nis'iit»n on C'lvi! RiuIhs. 1'"' K;'/' 



gr^'^'f^^ studied ht-Te might be very repealing 

^ cateuori^aiions see L'.S.. Oep^""^"^*-'"' <>'^"^'mmeree. Bureau of ihc 
t eii^Vis ( ve .Vim;/'/fv i}f yaSic Hci'>ri}\ Froni (he Census: 

'" ' *^Med Natn>ns. Sotiul l'kJictiiat\ p"' "'"'^"J.i; I rhun Ov\cl<>pinciU, p. 
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TABLE 5.4 



Complete Household Facilities 

Social Indicalor Values 
Standardized (Ratios of Standardized Measures 

Measure ' to the Majority Population) 



Ail Households 

Amer Ind./Alask. Nat. 
Blacks 

Mexican Americans 
Japanese Americans 
Chinese Americans 
Filipino Americans 
Puerto Ricans 
Majority 

Female-Headed Households 

Amer. Ind./Alask. Nat. 
Blacks 

Mexican Americans 
Japanese Americans 
Chinese Americans 
Pilipino Americans 
Puerto Ricans 
Majority 

■'The standardized percent of households with all of the following items: hot water, plumbing, flusl" 
toilet, complete kitchen, heat, bathtub or shower, and direct access to household. 

•'See figure 5.4 for a graphic representation of the indicator values that appear in this table. 

■'Bold type indicates that the difference between this value and the majority benchmark is statis- 
tically significant at the 0.10 level. See appendix C for sampling information and data source. 
Values wfere not reported due to an insufficient sample size. j 

^This can be interpreted as follows: "In 1970 American Indian and Alaskan Native-headed house- 
holds were 88 percent as likely to have complete housing facilities as majority-headed householdSi' 
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TABLE 5.5 



Percent Who Pay 25 Percent or More of Their Income for Housing 

Social Indicator Values ^ 
(Ratior> of raw measures to 
Raw Measure " the majority population) 



All Households 



Nat. 



Amer. Ind./Alask 
Blacks 

Mexican Americans 
Japanese Americans 
Chinese Americans 
Pllipino Americans 
Puerto Ricans 
Majority 

Female-Headed Households 

Amer. Ind./Alask, Nat. 
Blacks 

Mexican Americans 
Japanese Americans 
Chinese Americans 
Filipino Americans 
Puerto Ricans 
Majority 



1960 



28.1 
48.5 

30.8 
29.4 
30.0 
30.9 
35.9 
33.6 



50.0 
71.8 
64.1 
48.8 

NA-i 
NA 
56.8 
59.4 



1970 



41.2' 
46.7 
36.8 

37.1 
36.5 
37.8 
43.4 

34.5 



66.5 
67.9 
65.3 
54.4 
53.5 
58.4 
72.6 
63.1 



1960 



.84 
1.44 

.92 
.88 
.89 
.92 
1.07 
1.00 



1.49 

2.14 

1.91 

1.45 

NA 

NA 

1.69 

1.77 



1970 



1.19* 

1.35 

1.07 

1.08 

1.06 

1.10 

1.26 

1.00 



1.93 
1.97 
1.89 
1.58 
1.55 
1.69 
2.10 
1.83 



*the percent of the rental households having a gross rent {i.e., including utilities) of 25 percent or 
more of the family income. Only those households with a complete kitchen, bathtub or shower, 
heat, a flush toilet, direct access to apartment, plumbing, and hot water were included in this 
measure. 

*See figure 5.5 for a graphic representation of the indicator values that appoar in this table. 

° Bold type indicates that the difference between this value and the majoritv benchmark is statis- 
tically significant at the 0.10 level. See appendix C for sampling Information and data'source. 
NA. indicates that values were not reported due to a"n insufficient sample size. 

*This can be interpreted as follows: "In 1970 American Indian and Alaskan Native-headed house- 
holds were 19 percent more likely than majority-headed households to spend 25 percent or more 
of their income for rent." 
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Table 5.4 indicates that all the ratios were 
relatively high in 1970. This is not surprising, since 
we are dealing with the presence of the most basic 
aspects of human comfort in a housing unit. Most of 
the groups improved their standing with regard to the 
majority during the 1960s decade (see also figure 
5.4). Black female-headed hou.seholds, for example, 
went from a ratio of 0.76 in 1960 to a ratio of 0.90 in 
1970. What is surprising, however, is that the ratios 
for some minority -headed households in 1970 were 
still as low as 90 percent of that of the majority 
population. 

Relative Housing Costs 

'fhe proportion of a family's inuome goin^ lo 
housing costs can be a critical factor in ihc famils's 
fmancial situation. With minor exceptions, housing 
costs cannol be deferred or reduced from month to 
month while other expenditures, such as those Un- 
clothing and entertainment, and even food, can be. 
"A widely held objective in the l).S. is for no family 
to pay more than 20^7 to 27''( of its inct)me for 
housing. . ."-^^ However, for Itnv-income families, 
even though there may be 7? to SO percent of llie 
budget left for other expenditures, the dollar am- 
ounts left niav be insufficient to provide an adequate 
diet, clothing, or medical care. 

While the housing completeness indicator showed 
that minorities and women are somewhat more likely 
to live in less adequate hc7using than the majority, the 
issue addressed here is the extent to which minority 
and majority people spend equal proportions t)f their 
incomes on housing costs to obtain similar ht)using 
conditions. The relative housing costs indicator 
consequently is based only on those units that have 
complete housing facilities'/in order to control ft)r the 
inequalities displayed by the last indicatt)r. There- 
fore, as a minimum, all of the stru :tural features are 
present in the households for which the relative ct)st 
is to be measured. Housing costs were measured in 
terms of the veariy gross rent as a pvoponioi^ of 
yearly incc^ne (rent-income ratio) \'oy tlu>se living in 
rental units. 

The resulting indicator is a companstni of the 
extent to which minority-, female-, and majt)rily- 
headed households spent more than 25 percent (^f the 
households income for rent. Table 5.5 indicates that 

" (»nizsh\ ,iiui Roscnburi:. i rhiin Unu^irti^ /'>>/. t\. p P. sci.- .lUi.. 
fomnnttc-c tt>r F innntniL t )cM,'lt»pnk-iU, hntim iny //if \tili'>'i\ 1/ )U\ini^ 
Nf<'<A >'t>rk. Coininilloi- Un 1 Lntmnm cli iptiu-n i. \p\\\ p) p 



among renters, minority- and female-headed house- 
holds are more likely than majority-headed house- 
holds to spend 25 percent or more of their income for 
housing (see also figure 5.5). The disparity is the 
greatest between female-headed and majority-headed 
households. At least 50 percent more of the female- 
headed households than majority-headed households 
spent 25 percent or more of their income for housing 
In 1970. Puerto Rican female-headed households 
were 110 percent more likely than majority-headed 
households to spend over 25 percent of their income 
for housing in 1970. 

Furthermore, most female-headed households 
fared worse with respect to majority-headed house- 
ht)lds in 1970 than in 1960. For example, in I960 
.lapanese American female-headed households were 
45 percent more likely to spend more than 25 percent 
of their income on housing than majority-headed 
households; in 1970 that figure rose to 58 percent. 
Minority-headed households arc also more likely 
to spend over 25 percent of'their income for housing 
than majority households, and, in most instances, 
their proportionate housing costs actually increased 
between 1960 and 1970. For example, in I960 the 
percent of households paying an excessive amount of 
their incomes for rent was approximately the same 
lor Puertt) Ricans and majority-headed households, 
hut by 1970 Puerto Rican-headed households were 
26 percent more likely than majority-headed house- 
holds to spend more than 25 percent of their income 
for housing. 

In summary, minority- and female-headed house- 
ht)lds are much more likely to spend 25 percent or 
more of their incomes on housing costs than the 
majority, a condition that results in less disposable 
income for other necessities. Furthermore, the 
indicators show greater disparities between minori- 
ties and the majority in 1970 than 1960. 

Conclusion 

This analysis has shown that minorities and 
wt)men were less likely to live outside of the central 
citv than the majority and that movement outside of 
the central city took place during the 1960s at a lower 
rate for wt)men and minority male households than 
tt)r majority households. Although the indicator 
\alues vary, most minority-headed hquseholds were 

AnaKsis was corifincil \o rental unils. since a nuMilhly or yearly .imouni 
nt nuMK'V spcj)t ivi 111 m sing is ntit avaihihic tor owncr-tK.ciipica units. ruNic 
( \t SiimpU'^ of n,r\i<- Records from ihf i'^^O (Vmt/i Dcscnptom and 
/ (■< hnu iil l><H totu niiUion , p 
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only about one-half lo two-ihirds as likely to bc 
siluated outside of the central city as majority- 
headed househoids. Female-headed households 
showed even less likelihood of being loc:Mcd outside 
of the central city. Most female-headed households 
were from one-quarter to one-half as likely to be 
located outside of the central city as majority-headed 
households. 

With so many of the minority and lemale-headed 
households situated inside central cities. Jt is nol 
surprising that the indicator values of ht)nieo\vncr- 
ship for women and minority men were less than 
those for majority-headed households. Almost with- 
out exception, minority- and female-headed house- 
holds were, at best, two-thirds as likelv to be owner 
occupied as n)aj(M!t) households in 1976. 'I'hc 
financial and psycholo^'ical costs of these tiisparities 
are incalculable. 

Disparities in overcrowding were eqiiallv lariie tor 
rental and owner-occupied units in 1970 ft)r the 
various groups' households. Owrcrowding oci:urred 
two or three times more ol'ten for mintirit\- and 
minority female-headed households than majority* 
headed households, regardless of whether the liou.sc- 
hold was owner or renter occupied. For many the 
minority- and female-headed households, the degree 
of overcrowding disparity in comparison to majorit\- 
headed households became larger during the I96()s. 

Although a measure could not be developed based 
on the amount of disrepaii m a household, a more 
basic indicator reflected the presence or absence of 
essential elements in the hcntsehold. \\\cn the nu)st 



essential hou.sehold elements, such as a toilet, a 
kitchen, a heating s) stem, and a bathtub, were found 
absent in greater numbers for mii^ority- and female- 
headed households in comparison lo majority-head- 
ed households. 

The housing cost indicator values show that 
minority households pay a larger portion of their 
incomes for their -ousing than majority-headed 
households and, therefore, have smaller portions left 
for such other nece.ssiiies of life as food, clothing, 
transportation, and medical expenses than majority 
households. Furthermore, the disparities in the 
amount of earnings spent for rent tended to increase 
during the 1960s for almost all of the minority- and 
female-headed households in rtiation to majority- 
headed households, indicating that the proportional 
expenditure for housing of minorities and women in 
comp:;rison to the majority is increasing, not declin- 
ing. Given the fact that women and n:'.inority men 
earn far less than minority mates (table 43), the 
ramifications of this disparity in housing costs 
become even greater. 

All of the housing indicators have revealed 
ct)nsiderable inequalities in housing conditions 
among minority-, female-, and majority-headed 
htuiseholds in I960, in 1970, and, in the case of the 
homeowneiship indicator. 1976. In some cases the 
inequality became even larger over time. In other 
cases, where improvement of conditions occurred, 
minorities and women still remained at levels far 
below majority males, and thus far from the goal of 
equality t)f housing conditions. 
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Chapter 6 

Conclusion, Findings, and Recommendations 



There ij; no more important ^oal in the Nation 
than achieving equality of opporti nity and equity of 
reward among all persons, regardless of their sex. 
racial, or ethnic characteristics. The dilTiciiltv in 
making substantial progress toward this goal is 
familiar; it also is difficult to measure whether there 
is such progress. The indicators developed and 
presented in this report serve two functions. In the 
first place, they focus attention on some important 
and specific orms of equality. Second, they provide 
measurements of the degree of equality for these 
characteristics in 1960, 1970, and 1976, thus allowing 
us to review our progress over this time period. 

These indicators have demonstrated many forms 
of inequality. Because the patterns are complex and, 
in some cases, varied, the indicators are best 
appreciated through reference to the individual 
tables and textual discussions. Some general t iden- 
cies, however, stand out. In the area of education, 
minorities and women are more likely to be behind 
in school, not enrolled in high school, without a high 
school or college education, educationally overquali- 
fied for the work they do, and earning less than 
comparably educated majority males. 

In addition, women and minority males aiC more 
likely to be unemployed (especially if they are 
teenagers), to have less prestigious occupations/ and 
to be concentrated in different occupati<5ns than 
majority ^.males. With regard to income, minorities 
and women have less per capita household income; 
lower earnings even after such determinants of 
earnings as education, weeks of work, age, and 
occupational prestige have been adjusted to equality 
among groups; smaller annua.! increases in earnings 
with age; and a greater likelihood of being in 
poverty. 

' U.S. F-Kcciiilvc Olfite of the Prcsulcni. OHkc nt Mnn.iiicmcnt and 
.Biidgci. Siuiul huJuators. /V'.? (PHI); und l^.S.. Dcpurtnicnt i>t' C \»ntmercc, 
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Finally, minority- and female-headed households 
are more likely to live in central cities than the 
suburbs where majority-headed households live, less 
likely to be homeowners, more likely to live in 
overcrowded conditions, and more likely to spend 
more than a quarter of their family income on rent. 

Although these indicators are useful, they do not 
li:lfill the general need for social indicators for 
women and minorities. They are bu'i an initial 
attempt with limited data sources, A more adequate 
system of social indicators for woiiien and minority 
men is needed so that our progress toward equality 
can be monitored in a wide range of areas (such as 
health, quality of housing and neighborhoods, and 
criminal victimization) in which the efTects of 
discrimination and disadvantage continue to prevent 
some groups of people from enjoying the opportuni- 
ties and benefits available to most of their fellow 
citizens, 

A number of characteristics of the Federal 
statistical system hinder developing an adequate 
system of social indicators of equality for women and 
minority men. Some of these are; 

The Federal Statistical System's Approach to Social 
Indicators. The Federal Government's involvement 
in the social indicator field has consisted of a very 
limited program to produce chartbooks of trends,^ 
The major limitation placed on the social indicator 
program has been that the statistics used in these 
chartbooks are all selected from existing material 
Thus, the indicators were not developed or designed 
for any specific set of purposes, such as the 
measurement of particular types of well-being; 
rather, statistical information was located, selected, 
and designated "social indicators." This approach 
omits the conceptualization of issues and creation of 

Hur«:aii of ihc Census, and Office of Federal Siatisiical Policy and 
Standards, S<h'uiI indicators. I ^76 ( 1977), 



original tables that made up the primary effort of this 
Commission report. This study was able to select 
characteristics to measure constrained only by the 
available census and -surx^ey tapes, while the OMB 
social indicator projects were limited to selecting 
from already calculated statistics that, apparently, 
best served the needs of the chartbooks. 

Under some conditions this might not be a critical 
deficiency for the task of displaying important 
trends. If, for example, adequate tables and statistical 
descriptions of trends are available, then confining 
the preparation of a chartbook to existing material 
might be sufficient. It is clear, however, that 
adequate statistical materia! is not available for 
women and minority men. 

One reason for thi.s, to be discussed below, derives 
from the typical design of .rirveys, which results in a 
very small sample of minorities. Another reason is 
that even when adequately iarj^r samples of minori- 
ties are represented in suneys and censuses, the 
forms of published tables rarely lend themselves to a 
meaningful assessment of how the conditions of 
minorities and women compare to those of majority 
males. It is this comparison that is essential to any 
assessment of the degree of equality and equity, as 
well as the trends toward (or away from) these goals. 
Although various agencies occasionally product- 
special reports on particular minority, groups or 
women, these reports are usually collections of 
existing numbers that were byproducts of routine 
data collection. These reports rarely permit compari- 
sons with majority males to measure types of 
^equality. 

For example, the major sources of published 
statistics on minorities from the 1970 census are the 
Subject keports, ^ which include reports on American 
Indians/ Alaskan Natives, the black population, 
persons of Spanish origin. Puerto Ricans on the U.S. 
mainland, and a report on Japanese, Chinese, and 
Filipinos in the United States. Th<;se reports contain 
information presented by region," State, Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Area (SMSA), and city, and 
for American Indians/Alaskan Natives by tribe and 
reservation. To make comparisons with the majority 
male population, it is necessary to search through 
other census publications for compa' able statistics. It 
usually is necessary also to convert raw population 
numbers to more useful statistics, such as percentag- 

* L'.S.. Dcparlment ot CommerLC. hurcui oi iho Census. Census of 
fopulaftnn: 1^70 Suhjcct Reports. Kinal Report l'(^(2) IFi. S'ei^rti Ri'porl 
( 1*573); PC(2) IT. Anwrtcun Indian Rvpor/ {VfO)\ VC{2> \C. fcfKons of 



es or averages, before meaningful comparisons can 
be made. Although the subject reports on minorities 
are u.seful, they do not facilitate assessment of the 
relative well-being of minorities and women. 

In .short, the strategy used in creating the Federal 
Government's social indicator program and publica- 
tions prevented including the critically important 
type of social indicators of equality developed and 
presented in this report. 

The Sampling Design of Surveys. Almost all of the 
statistical information produced by the Federal 
statistical system comes from samples of one kind or, 
another. The decennial censuses have been the only 
data collection activity designed to get information 
from or about every person in the Nation. Among 
the surveys taken by the Government, many provide 
pertinent information for developing social indica- 
tors. These include the Health Interview Survey, the 
Health Examination SuP'ey, the Crime Victimization 
Survey, thf^ National Longitudinal Survey, the 
Registration and Voting Survey, the Annual Housing 
Survey, and the Current Population Survey. These 
surveys are conducted regularly and are based on a 
large sample of persons or households. 

Tlie Current Population Survey provides the most 
widely used statistical information for social indica- 
tors. It is from this survey that we obtain estimates of 
the level of unemployment, the extent of poverty, 
educational characteristics of youth, levels of earn- 
ings, levels of fertility, and many other measures. 
Although a considerable amount of useful informa- 
tion is collected in these surveys, only limited 
information can be reported separately for women 
and, especially, for minorities. This is because sound 
statistical policy precludes reporting estimates based 
on a very small number of cases (persons or 
households). The survey design itself fails to include 
a sufficient number of minorities in the samples. 
There are generally enough majority females in 
random samples to permit reliable statistical analys- 
es, but the number of minority females often is not 
.sufficient. For example, while the Current Population 
Survey is based on about 47,000 households and 
100,000 persons, information is not reported for 
Puerto Ricans, Asian Americans (as a total group or 
by separate groups), or American Indians/Alaskan 
Natives. Information on employment characteristics 
is regularly reported each month for a combined 

Spanish Origin (1973); PC(2)-ID. Persons of Spanish Surname (1973); and 
VC(ly IG, Japanese, Chinese, and Filipinns in (he United States (1973). 
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group of '*black and other/' with the ''other'' 
consisting of other races rather than other minority 
groups. For persons of Spanish origin or descent, the 
information is reported quarteily but is not separated 
for Mexican Americans, Puerto Ricans, or others. 

Since the samples lack adequate minority repre- 
sentation, studies of minority conditions generally 
are limited to analysis based on information from the 
decennial census. It is very difficult to keep track of 
important trends when the information is collected 
and reported only once in a decade. Furthermore, 
the censuses have not included many kinds of 
information vital to the development of an adequate 
system of social indicators for minorities and women. 
For example, this report was limited in the indicators 
developed because the decennial censuses did not 
collect information on such matters as housing 
quality, literacy, and the number of "discouraged 
workers.'' 

The Identincation of Minorities. An essential 
element in establishing, an adequate .social indicator 
system for women and minorities is the existence of 
comparable statistical information over time, it is not 
enough, however, for the indicators to be consistently 
calculated, it also is vital for the minority groups to 
be appropriately defined and identified at the time of 
data collection and for that identification to be 
liniform from one time to the next. 

In many questionnaires and vital records there is 
no identification of the minorities discussed in this 
report. Inadequate identification of Hispanics. for 
example, is common in birth and death records, and 
races other than whites and blacks are not identified 
in the Annual Housing Survey. The.se types of 
deficiencies make impossible the subsequent minori- 
ty-majority comparisons essential to the measure- 
ment of equality. Even when information is collected 
on minority groups, it may not be u.seful for purpo.ses 
of comparisons over time and with other studies 
because minority group identification was not 
uniform. The composition of various minority groups 
differs depending on whether the identification is 
based on birthplace, nationality, race, ethnicity, 
national origin or descent, language, etc. This 
problem is most complex and serious for the 
Hispanic groups, but it applies to all minority groups 
in varying degrees. 

As the types of hindrances discussed above are 
removed from Federal statistical policies, progress 
can be made in developing an adequate system of 



social indicators for women and minority men. A few 
recent developments provide some encouragement. 
Starting in 1985, for example, there will be a mid- 
decade census that, properly designed and executed, 
should allow for more frequent analyses of the 
conditions of minorities and women. 

Although current social indicator .analysis for 
conditions of equality is limited by the particular 
items included in the census and large sample survey . 
ques'vionnaires (such as the 1976 Survey of Income 
and Education), the existing raw data permit some., 
useful statistical analysis. Meaningful ?.ieasurements 
can be constructed on the basis of existing data to 
measure the well-being of women and minority men, 
compared to majority males, in many important 
facets of life. Using fairly simple procedures, this 
report has developed a number of such "social 
indicators of equality." 

These indicators should provide signals to the 
Nation that inequalities or problems exist and that 
intended remediation has not occurred. When an 
indicator signals that conditions are unsatisfactory, a 
chairi of events should be triggered to address the 
problem area and bring the conditions to a more 
satisfactory state. Continued measurements should 
be used to gauge the ongoing effects of such attempts 
to ^achieve satisfactory conditions for women and 
minority men. These indicators could have been 
produced by the Federal statistical system previously 
to assess the progress toward social and economic 
equality in the Nation, but were not. 

By providing finer detail than measures based on 
the total population, in^:, >rs such as these can 
facilitate policy and prograui planning. They can be 
used to identify characteristics of groups, such as the 
degree of overcrowding in housing and the level of 
teenage unemployment, that require remedial action. 
Although these indicators may be somewhat rudi- 
mentary, they should suggest the need to direct 
programs toward certain groups and provide alterna- 
tive me* .inisms within programs to serve different 
needs for different groups. 

Such indicators also should be u.seful to program 
evaluators. Insight into the trends for various subject 
areas or groups is necessary to help identiify the 
consequences— or lack of apparent impact— of spe- 
cific programs designed to remedy certain undesir- 
able social conditions. While the indicators alone will 
not decipher the causes of social trends, their clear 
delineation of trends should be sufficient to stimulate 
more intensive scrutiny of programs or to suggest 
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adjustments to them. Through these indieators, 
attention is focused on the limited efTeet of recent 
Federal efforts to enhance the conditions of women 
and minority men relative to majority males, indicat- 
ing a need for more effective policy and program 
formation. 

The concern of societies with "how well we are 
doing" has existed for centuries, Annually, the 
President of tne United States addresses this subject 
in the state of the Union address. With the use of the 
type of social indicators contained in this report, we 
can state more adequately how the Nation is dt)ing in 
the task of achieving its goal of equality. 

Findings 

The social indicators prcscntCLl in this report 
provide clear documentation of many continuing 
and serious problems of inequality afllicting the 
groups studied. In addition to the inequalities 
discussed below, deficiencies in the f'cdcral statistical 
system also have been identified. 

Education 

Delayed Education, The percentage of women and 
minority men in 1976 who were 2 or more years 
behind the average grade fc)r their age was approxi- 
mately twice the percentage for majority n^ales. 
Although there was slight relative improvement 
during the 1960s for some of the groups,'^ mt)sl 
groups became relatively more delayed from 1970 to 
1976,' indicating increased inequality. 

High Sch(M)l Nonattendance. The percentage o\' 
persons between 15 and 17 years of age wht) were nt)t 
enrolled in sch(^^l in most instances has declined 
since 1960 and even since 1970 for many groups,'' 
but, as of 1976, relative to majority males, the 
likelihood of being in school has not improved for 
most groups/* In fact, young people in some groups 
are at least twice as likely as majority males to be t)at 

■* Mexican Anjcncin .itiii Pucrtu Rkmh ni.ilcs .iml AniL-rican Iruli- 
;in At;isk;m Nahvc tcniak s. 

' .•NnicriLiin Iruliiin Alaskan Nalivc. hlKk. Mcml.hi \[iKTi'..in. ,irul Pturio 
Rican males an<J American Indian Al.isk.in N.Uive. hl.ick. Me\u.in 
American. anti I*iicrti» Rican females 

*' .American Iniliari Alask i NaMvt- .ukI \texn.aii AiiKTican inak's .ukI 
American Indian Alaskan \tcMc.in \nK*rican. .inJ INierto Kicui 

femak's. 

*' American Indian Alask.m N iii. ■ inJ MeMcaii AiiKiican tnales .mkI 
American Indian Maskan N.i ' ml.im Anu'riLan. .nul l*ucrli> Ri»..in 

rcni.ik's. 

' Amcfic.m Indian -Mask.in ■ >. > and McMcan An)ciuari (2 2) 

males and American Indian Ala^> ;n \ r ■ < VO). \lLxican American (2 Kk 
jnd Puerto Ruan ( V2) k-mak's 

American Indian Alaskan N.itiw M i, \l<AKan AmerRan. and l*iicri>> 



of school at this important stage in their develop- 
ment."^ 

High School Completion. Despite noticeable im- 
provement between 1960 and 1976 in high school 
completion by women and minority men, most 
groups in 1976 remain considerably less likely than 
majority males to have completed high school.^ 

College Completion. The percentage of persons 
from 25 to 29 years of age who have completed 4 
years of college is far lower for most minority and 
female groups than for majority males,^ Although 
mt)st groups improved slightly relative to majority 
male during the decade of the 1960s, there were 
some whose rates declined relative to majority males 
from 1970 to 1976,i^* and, in 1976, most groups 
remained less than 35 percent as likely as majority 
males to have completed college, ^ ' 

High School Overqualification, The percentage of 
high school graduates who are employed in occupa- 
tions that typically require less than a high school 
degree was much higher for minority males, minority 
females, and majority females than for majority 
males in 1976. 

College Overqualification. The percentage of col- 
lege graduates who are employed in occupations that 
typically require less than a college degree is 
generally higher for minority males than for majority 
males. The disparity generally declined slightly 
during the decade of the 1960s, but increased during 
the first part of the 1970s, The relative advantage of 
some female groups became statistically nonsignifi- 
cant by 1976.>- 

Earnings Differentials for College-Educated Per- 
son% The median income was considerably lower for 
women and minority males with 4 or more years of 
college than for majority males with comparably 
educational attainment. The disparity has tended to 
diminish somewhat over time, but not for all 
groups, and the disparity in earnings still remained 
very large in 1976. For instance, none of the college- 

Rican males and American Indian/ Alaskan N;itivo, black, .Mexican 
American. Pilipino American, anil Piicrlo Rican females. 
" American In than Alaskan Nalive. black. Mexican American, and Puerlt) 
Rkan males ami Atiieric.in Indian Alaskan Native, black. Mexican 
Atncritan. I'uerlo Rican. and majority females. 

'" American I ndian' Alaskan Native nialcs an J Amcncan Indian Alaskan 
NatiVf. black, and Puerto Rican fj-'malcs. 

" Anierican Indian Alaskan Native, blaek. Mexican American, and Puerto 
Riean males and American Indian. .Alaskan Native, black. Mexican 
Aniencan. and I'uerto Rican temnles. 

.American Indian Alaskan Native. Puerto Rican, and majority females. 
' ' 1 he disparity has increased or remained ihc same, relative to tnnjority 
niiilcs, f<ir Mexican American. Japanese American, and Chinese American 
III. lies. 
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educated female groups earned as much as 70 
percent of the majority male average in 1976. 

Unemployrrsent and Occupations 

Unemployment. The percentage of the labor force 
that is out of work and actively seeking work is 
generally much higher for minority people of both 
sexes aiid for majority females than for majority 
males. For many minority groups, the unemploy- 
ment rate is from two to three and one-half times the 
rate of majority males. During the decade of the 
1960s and the first half of the 1970s, the disparity 
increased in most cases.*'' Unemployment for minor- 
ity and female teenagers was even worse than for the 
total minority populations. In most cases, the rates 
were more than four times the majority male 
unemployment rate in 1976, and they ranged upward 
to nine times that rate.'^^ 

Occupational Prestige. The average occupational 
prestige of most minorities and women was much 
lower than for majority males. '"^ Some slight relative 
improvement occurred during the early 1970s for 
minority males, ^•'^ but there were slight relative 
declines for some of the female groups.'-* 

Occupational Mobility. The average improvement 
in prestige scores for those who changed occupations 
between 1965 and 1970 was generally less for 
minority males and females than for majority males. 

Occupational Segregation. About two-thirds to 
three-fourths of the women and between one-third 
and one-half of the minority males would have had 
to change occupations to have occupational ^distribu- 
tions identical to that of majority males m 1976. 
During the 16 years between 1960 and 1976. the 
degree of occupational dissimilarity worsened for 
mosi of the groups.-*^ 

Income and Poverty 

Income Equality. Minority and female-headed 
households tended to have considerably less per 

'» American liuii:in Akiskan Name {101). hLick (2 an J Puort*) Rican 
(2.76) ni.iles anJ AnR-riL.-.n Irulian Al.iskan N.ituc il.M). hhick i3 20). 
Mexican American (2.52). anil Pucrtn HKaii ( V7K) rcm.ilos 
' ■ Black. Vlexican American. ChincNe Aniencan. .iiul Piic-rhy Rican ni.i)i'\ 
and American Indian Alaskan \a(i\e. bhick. Mexican American, Pm-rtd 
Rican. and majority teniales. 

.Amencai! Indian Alaskan Nati\o (5 *^2). black 'r). Mexican American 
(4.12). and Puerto Rican ('>.3f)) males and Anicriciii Indian .Alaskan Native 
(6 1). black (8.6*)). Mexican .American (4.5^)). Pilipinu Americ.tn (4 12). and 
IHicrto Rica n( 6.47) females. 

American Indian Alaskan Native, black. Mexican .Am-jncan. Pilipun^ 
•.American, .jnd Pucrtt^ Ric.tn ni.il es and .Ami-ruan Indian Alask.m Native, 
black Mexican American. Puert.i Rican. and man^rity females 

.American Indian .Ala«ikan Naiue. black, Japanese Ameruan. t'hincNe 
American. Filipino .American, and Pmrrtu RKaii males 
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capita income than majority-Jheaded households. In 
some cases this disparity \ was so great that the 
average per capita income fbr minority and female- 
headed households was no more than half that for 
majority households, 2* The relative per capita in- 
come has remained about the same from 1959 to 
1975, 

Equity of Earnings. Even after statistically equaliz- 
ing levels of educational attainment, occupational 
prestige, age, hours and weeks worked, and cost of 
living in different localities, minority males still 
earned substantially less than majority males, and 
minority and majority women still earned only half 
as much as majority males. 

Earnings Mobility. The average expected increase 
in earnings with each year of age between 20 and 44 
is much less for all women and most minority men 
than for majority men.^- For women, there is 
virtually no "financial ladder," since there is little or 
no improvement in earnings from ages 20 to 44 for 
full-time workers. The pattern has changed little 
during the past 16 years. 

Poverty, Minority and female-headed families are 
much more likely to be in a state of poverty than are 
majority families. Most groups had more than twice 
the rate of poverty of majority families^^ and many 
minority female-headed families had more than five 
times the majority rate of poverty ,2-* 

Housing 

Non-Central City Metropolitan Households. Mi- 
nority-headed households in metropolitan areas are 
much more likely than majority households to be 
concentrated within the central city. There is an even 
greater disparity between minority female-headed 
households and majority-headed households. In 
general, the decade of the 1960s did little to increase 
the similarity in residential location between the 
majority- and minority-headed households^ 

Mexican American. Puerto Rican. and majonty females. 

Mexican American. Japanese American, Chinese American, Filipino 
American, and Pi^.erlr. Ricau males and American Indian/ A\a?;kan Native, 
Mexican American. Japanese American. Chinese American. r.Iipino 
American. Puerto Rican. ;ind majority rcmrnOs. 

Mexican American - and Puerto Rican -headed hdusoholds and An- mean 
Indian Alaskan Native, blacks Mexican American, Pilipino American, and 
Puerto Riean Icmale-headed households, 

American Indian/Alaskan Native, black, Mexican Americ.ir*. Pilipino 
American, and Puerto Rican men, 

American India'n/Alaskan Native- (2.89). blaek- (3.11). Mexican Ameri- 
can- (2.67). and Puerto Rican- (3-56) headed household.s. 
' » American Indian/.Maskan Native (5.44), black (5.11). Mexican Ameri- 
can (5. 1 1 ), and Puerto Rican (5. 44) female-headed families 



Homeownership. Homes of rrJ'Mori^i I'^^His^hol^^-'^ 
are much more likely to be o'^\\c^' Ih^" 
rented, compared to homes of mi^V^ri^^^ ^^^i fernai*^' 
headed households. Little, if any- rel^^iv^ inipro^'^' 
ment in this characteristic has t^"^Hir^^\i ^UriPg tlH' 
16-year period studied. 

Overcrowding. Minority- a^^^ ^ ^^k^-b^aci*^^ 
households tended to be very mu*^'^ iti^\ l^'^eiy to 
overcrowded than majority hous^^V)l(j^^ S^^^\c t^t'thf 
groups were more than three tin^^^ a'' 'il<^-'lVi(^ lui^*^' 
an overcrowded household-'' '^\\ ^liJ^Pafi^^' 
tended to increase during the K)( ^he 1%^^^^' 

Housing Costs. Minority- j^'HI ^^n^^^k>-he;iJ<'d 
households disproportionately J^Pvn^ {\0 ^^xccssi^'*-' 
percentage of their income Cor ^^ui- \\^^^ di^Pafi^^' 
was especially great lor female-t^^^'iiJ^'M li'^Hisc'liuK^'^' 
and the general tentlencs' was i^'^Yc'^^H^ in tl^^^ 
disparity during the l%()s. 

The federal Statistical Systa^^ 

Orientation. The I-ederal social ^^iji^'^it^^^ prt^gm^^^' 
reflected in such publications Si^^.^ul ^^kli^^^iU^^'"'' 
1973 and Social Indicators, yv76. vlc^^ l^u^'""' lo W^or\ 
statistics but does not proviJ^' a^^\jt^^*k^ soc^^^l 
indicators of equality for women 

PrfH:edures and Techniques, f^^tjo^" f^V^kYal d^^'^^^ 
collection and recording procedu''^^ p^^^Jt^^X^ stuti^^'' 
cal bases that hamper lievelopi^^ i^^^^cJ^^^Ue so<-'^^' 
indicators v)r equality for women 'MiJ ^lin^^^iti*-'^ tb^^^ 
would be comparable over time. 

• The most complete dat^ cc^^^ii^i^^^tiof^- 
decennial Census of Populalio'^ un^ H^^^^sing. b^^^ 
failed to provide udequaie ^^^\\ \^^'^x\^^m f^^^" 
developing some critical st^^^iij itiJ*^\it^^^s 
equality for minorities and w^'^lcf' . (e J?"*^ d'^^^-'O'-'^' 
aged workers, quality of housinS ta^^'i^j^^^i. 

• The sample sizes for such [\c^\(\^ ^lU^V sUrv*-')'^ 
as the Current Population An n ^^^^^ 
Housing Survey are too srP' 

minority representation neces-'^^'^y ^^i' ^'^^^hipUra^'^' 
• assessment of the conditions a^^^' e'^ '^^;l^^^Yl>^'cS 
the groups discussed in this rcp^'^l. 

• Questionnaire design h,!s ^\\}^'^\\ prop'-''' 
identification of minorities. IX'^'^\iti''''^t)s '""^ji^Vcr^'^^ 
grou'ps vary from census tt> c^*'^Nu^ '^n'^ SiifVev 
survey and, thereby, limit eo^'^^t^i^^'^^HiP^V (^f J^ita 
from difTerent sources and tim^^^ 

*''J'or rcnlcr-iKcu'picd MoxKMfi Amcncin I ^pf''^^! vmut'' 

(Tki. ami -^'iiorKi Hican- he:ulcd h.Miscfi'^^K.,f'^ Vl^'^'^'^iii Anu-r''^''" 

. (4.! ) tcmalc-hc;idcd hi)usfhc>lds. hor ouju r ''^\c.J ^U'* ' ^'^i A^neri^ 



Recommendations 

1 president should ^^^^^ the heads of 

dcpart^ients and agencies with programs affecting the 
well-t>^itig of women and minority men to review the 
in»pli^^ti()ns of and follow up ^he findings of this 
rc»port- 

Th^-* Social indicators of eq^'^^^i^y presented in this 
rtJpor^ Uenionstrate that woinen and minority men 
have n^t achieved equal status with majority males 
on a ^^ries of 2l measures of c^^i^^^ity in the areas of 
educ'^t^^jp^ int'ome, employment, occupations, pover- 
ty, and housing. Despite some absolute improvement 
in in-^\V of the areas, and despite elTorts throughout 
the sO<oi^.(,^. move toward equality over the l6-yenr 
pcrioJ reviewed (1960-76). majority nialcs have 
coiuinvica to en)t)v broader opportunities and to reap 
di>^pr^^t\)rlionate benefits while women and minority 
niaL'S li-jy^, jn m-mV insian^-'^'"^ fallen even further 
beiunU. 

A i^^ain funetion of social in<Jieators i,s \o depict 
irenJ'^ in social conditions ^^"^ thereby facilitate 
evalu^Uion of the society's prt)gress toward (or away' 
from) -its stated goals. The sample indicators devel- 
oped the Commission focus on issues of equality 
and t^S^Jity. \Vhile these measures can provide a more 
flnel) Uetailed status report or trend Hne^than more 
ci'mnnuiily ^sed statistics, they serve primarily to 
quantify speciHc inequalities and to identify problem 
areas- Polieymakers and program managers must 
follo^^^ up on these signals »^ ^^^7 ^re to identify 
speci^K^ program lapses or needs, to specify causal 
and "Iher factors impeding maximum impact of 
iriten^-k^a rennedial efibrts. to delineate differences 
among program beneficiaries that warrant program 
a^Jju'^^t^ents, and even to clarify areas where addi- 
tional indicators are needed. In other words, the 
indicai^>>p;,; ^.^n j^gpyg as an invaluable planning and 
cvalu^^lion tool, but their potential will not be 
rt^^ili^^d unless program ofTicials actively pursue 
soluti^^ns to the problems the indicators highlight, 

P"^^' Example, the detailed unemployment statistics 
prescr^led here rcvea! persistent minority unemploy- 
nient rates about twice that of majority males, 
federal programs to reduce unemployment that do 
not au^jp^.j.j, this inequality not only neglect the 
It-gnnn^e needs of liv^* minority community but 
effectively perpetuate the problem. Similarly, the 

(5 •"Vl pucrtt) Rican- (3.2.^) HlmJcJ households ;ind AiiKTican Iiuli- 
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continuing extremely high rates of teenage unenn.- 
ployment indicate an urgent need for more efTective 
programs targeted specifically toward reducing 
minority teenage unemployment. 

These indicators also reveal an extreme inequality 
in the incidence of poverty among female-headed 
famiHes. A serious efTort to deal with this problem 
requires intensive reappraisal of a variety of pro- 
grams ' that affect low-income people, including 
programs ameliorating the immediate hardships of 
poverty, providing adequate child care for working 
parents, and overcoming the persistently depressed 
earnings and low-prestige occupational segregation 
of working women. 

These examples suggest the importance of renewed 
commitment on the part of f'<;dt;ral officials tt) 
address such problems and dcvcle commensurate 
resources to attacking them. Such followup action 
should mclude reappr-iisal of currently used program 
statistics in light of the Commission's detailed 
analysis, review of appropriate program goals and 
results, development of specific program plans 
targeted at clearly defined problem areas, and, where 
appropriate, revision of data collection and analysis 
systems to provide continuing program impact 
information permitting assessment of the changing 
status of women and minority males compared to 
majority males. 

In view of the interdepartmental implications of 
the indicators presented in this report, the Commis- 
sion believes a White House-level discussion to be 
necessary to provide the impetus for effective 
program agency followup. In some cases, such iis the 
poverty example mentioned above, only an interde- 
partmental effort can attempt in a meaningful way to 
remediate the condition highlighted, 

2. The President should direct his Reorgani^-ation 
Project staff to reconsider the efficacy of assigning 
primary responsibility for coordinating Federal statis 
tical policymaking to any agency other than OMB. 

In a May IK 1978. memorandum addressed to 
heads of Executive' departments and agencies, the 
President announced he had mstructed his Reorgani- 
zation Project staff to review the organisation of the 
Federal statistical system in order to improve 
coordination, including the responsiveness ot\lata to 
policy needs. The Commission agrees that such a 
review is needed. 
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One of the key barriers in the Federal statistical 
system to developing adequate social indicators of 
equality for minorities and women is the fragmenta- 
tion and apparent lack of -urgency among the 
agencies collectively called the "Federal statisdcal 
community," While the Department of Commerce, 
currently assigned responsibility for coordinating 
Federal .latistical policy, must play a central roie in 
executing that policy, other departments (e.g., 
Health, Education, and Welfare; Labor; and Hous- 
ing and Urban Development) and the National 
Commission on Employment and Ur'*mployment 
Statistics have significant interests in and contribu- 
tions to make to the Federal statistical system. 

In view of the interdepartmental nature of the 
statistical community, White House-level attention 
and direction is requiied to ensure the elimination of 
uuplication of efTort and the design of systems and 
measures that facilitate program planning and 
implementation and provide adequate assessments of 
equality and equity in our society. The Commission 
believes, therefore, that responsibihty for coordinat- 
ing and determining Federal statistical policy should 
be restored to OMB. 



3 The President should direct his Reorganization 
Project staff to establish a specific and detailed plan 
for overcoming the Federal statistical system*s defi- 
ciencies as identified in this report and for developing 
a social indicator system that includes measures of 
equality and equity comparing the status of women 
and minority men to that of the majority male 
population. 

This report has identified a number of deficiencies 
in the Federal statistical system that hamper develop- 
ing an adequate social indicator system reflecting the 
realities of the unequal status of women and minority 
men compared to majority men, and changes in that 
status over time. Although this report exploits 
available data to provide a variety of examples of 
more adequate indicators, future progress in this field 
will depend in part on whether these deficiencies are 
overcome. 

In considering appropriate organizational changes 
in the Federal statistical system, the Reorganization 
Project stafT should clearly define priorities for the 
revamped statistical community. Among these must 
be designing systems for data collection and analysis 
that more adequately serve the needs of domestic 
policymitking. 



Building on the work hcyun in the (\Mnmcrcc 
Department's working paper, ''A i'ramework for 
Planning U.S. Federal Statistics, 1^)78 198^);' tlie 
statistical community should lake a number oC steps 
to improve the quality, quantity, reliability, and 
frequency of critical social measures. 

In particular, tiie group should: 

• design additional social indicators o\' the type^ 
devised for this report on the basis tif exist in i: data: 

• promote research and tlevelopnient aimed 
towarti creating adtlltional indicators for . the 
smaller minority groups and other subgroups ol' 
the population (e.g., the elderly): 

• plan and prc)duce a social intlicator report on 
women and mmtMitv men eomp.iretl to ma)on 



men (using ihis rep^i > a prclinuiiary model) 
after complcMion of each ccmisus: 

• develop refinements in census questions that 
permit analysis ol" such \ ital indicators as discour- 
aged workers and luiusing quality: 

• step up efforts to minimize census underecnmts 
of racial and ethnic minority groups; and 

^ reconsider the sample design of such major 
surveys as the Current Population Survey and the 
Annual Housing Survey to expand representation 
of niinority groups (by, for example, enlarging the 
total sample or oversampling minority grcnips) to 
permit frequent analysis of their data for#valuat- 
nig the Natioifs prtigrcss towanl eijuahtv. 
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APPENDIX A 

Census Occupational Titles, Corresponding Educational Requirements, 

and Prestige Scores 

Educational - 

O-cupalional Title Requirements 
PROFESSIONAL, TECHNICAL, AND KINDRED WORKERS 



Prestige 
Scores ' 



61 
71 

63 
66 
65 

69 
70 
63 
68 
64 
67 
68 
65 
67 
63 
66 
61 
45 
62 

78 
76 

64 
56 

69 
75 
64 

59 
65 
68 
68 
72 

1. Occupational Categories and Titles vn U.S. Bureau of the Census, Public Use Samples of 
Basic Records from the 1970 Census: L scription and Technical Documentation, pp. 100-110; and 
Public Use Samples of Basic Records from the 1960 Census; Technical Document No. 100, pp. 
47-53. 

2. A value of 1 or 0 means a high school education (completion of the 12th grade) is not typic- 
ally required. A value of 2 means completion of the 12th grade is typically required. Some of these 
occupations require some additional training, but not a college degree. Occupations without an 
educational designation were not used in the overqualification indicator because they typically 
required a college education or could not be classified. Categories constructed from information 
provided in U.S-, Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Occupational Outlook Hand- 
6oo/f, 1975-75 Edition. 

3. Prestiqe scores taken from Lloyd V. Temme, Occupation: Meanings and f^^easures, pp. 270- 
334. The highest score is 88. 
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Computer spGcialists 




ComputGr Prog ramm GTS 
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ComputGr systGms analysts 
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026 


HomG managGmGnt advisors 




LawyGrs and judgGS 


030 


JudgGS 


031 


LawyGrs 




Librarians, archivists, and curators 


032 


Librarians 


033 


Archivists and curators 




Mathematical ^-specialists 


034 


Actuaries 


035 


Mathematicians 


036 


Statisticians 




Life and physical scientists 


042 


Agricultural scientists 


043 


Atmospheric and space scientists 


044 


Biological scientists 


045 


Chemists 


051 


Geologists 
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Census Ed- Prestige 

Code Occupational Title Req. Scores 

052 Marine scientists 71 

053 Physicists and astroribmers 74 

054 Life and physical scientists, n.e.c. 74 

055 Operations and systems researchers and analysts 60 

056 Personnel and labor relations workers 58 
Physicians, dentists, and related practitioners 

061 Chiropractors 62 

062 Dentists 77 

063 Optometri^'o 67 

064 Pharrriacists ^'^ 

065 Physicians, nn jdical and osteopathic 88 

071 Pod-atrists 65 

072 Veterinarians 69 

073 Health practitioners, n.e.c. 61 
Nurses, dietitians, and therapists 

074 Dietitians 47 

075 Registered nurses 54 

076 Therapists 56 
Health technologists and technicians 

080 Clinical laboratory technologists and technicians 52 

081 Dental hygienists 55 

082 Health record technologists and technicians 55 

083 Radiologic technologists and technicians 47 

084 Therapy assistants 37 

085 Health technologists and technicians, n.e.c. 47 / 
Religious workers 

086 Clergynnen 60 
r090 Religious workers, n.e.c. 54 

Social scientists 

091 Economists 

092 Political scientists 67 

093 Psychologists 73 

094 Sociologists 71 

095 Urban and regional planners 68 

096 Social scientists, n.e.c. 69 
Social and recreation workers 

100 Social workers 

101 Recreation workers 52 
Teachers, college and university 

102 Agriculture teachers 72 

103 Atmospheric, earth, marine, and space teachers 71 

104 Biology teachers 73 

105 Chemistry teachers ^3 

110 Physics teachers 73 

111 Engineering teachers 73 

112 Mathematics teachers 72 

113 Health specialties teachers - 75 

114 Psychology teachers 75 

115 Business and commerce teachers 73 

116 Economics teachers 73 

120 History teachers 70 

121 Sociology teachers 72 

122 Social science teachers, n n c. 74 

123 Art, drama, and music tear ers 68 

124 Coaches and physical education teachers 69 

125 Education teachers 75 

126 English teachers 70 
130 Foreign language teachers 69 
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Census Ed. 

Code Occupational Title R©q. 

131 Home economics teachers 

132 Law teachers 

133 Theology teachers 

134 Trade, Industrial, and technical teachers 

135 Mis:ellaneous teachers, college and university 

140 Teachers, college and university, subject not 

specified 

Teachers, except college and university 

141 Adult education teachers 

142 Elementary school teachers 

143 Prekindergarten and [kindergarten teachers 

144 Secondary school teachers 

145 Teachers, except college and university, n.e.c. 
Engineering and science technicians 

150 Agriculture and biological technicia 3, except health 2 

151 Chemical technicians 2 

152 Draftsmen 2 

153 Electrical and electronic engineering technicians 2 

154 Industrial engineering technicians 2 

155 Mechanical engineering technicians 2 

156 Mathematical technicians 2 

161 Surveyors 2 

162 Engineering and science technicians, n.e.c. 2 
Technicians, except health and engineering and science 

163 Airplane pilots 2 
154 Air traffic controllers 

165 Embalmers 2 

170 Flight engineers 2 

171 Radio operators 2 

172 Tool programmers, numerical control 2 

173 Technicians, n.e.c. 2 

174 Vocational and educational counselors 
Writers, artists, and entertainers 

175 Actors 2 

180 Athletes and kindred workers ' 2 

181 Authors 

182 Dancers 2 

183 Designers ... 2 

184 Editors and reporters 

185 Musicians and composers 

190 Painters and sculptors 

191 Photographers 2 

192 Public relations men and publicity writers 

193 Radio ano television announcers 2 

194 Writers, artists, and entertainers, n.e.c. 2 

195 Research workers, not specified 

196 Professional, technical, and kindred workers — allocated 2 

MANAGERS AND ADMINISTRATORS, EXCEPT FARM 

201 Assessors, controllers, and treasurers: local public 

administration 

202 Bank officers and financial managers 

203 Buyers and shippers, farm products 2 
205 Buyers, wholesale and retail trade 2 

210 Credit men 

211 Funeral directors 2 

212 Health administrators 

213 Construction inspectors, public administration 2 



Census Ed. Prestige 

Code Occupational Title R^q- Scores 

215 Inspectors, except construction, public administration 2 48 

216 Managers and superintendents, t uilding 42 

220 Office managers, n.e.c. 2 57 

221 Officers, pilots, and pursers: ship 2 43 

222 Officials and administrators; public administration, n.e.c. 54 

223 Officials of lodges, societies, and unnns 2 56 

224 Postmasters and mail superintendent^_ 2 49 

225 Purchasing agents and buyers, n.e.c. 50 

226 Railroad conductors 2 46 

230 Restaurant, cafeteria, and bar managers 2 44 

231 Sales managers and department heads, retail trade 2 48 
233 Sales managers, except retail trade > 2 61 . 
235 School administrators, college 69 
240 School administrators, elementary and secoo,dary 71 

245 Managers and administrators, n.e.c. 2 53 

246 Managers and administrators, except farm — aHocated 2 53 

SALES WORKERS 

260 Advertising agents and salesmen 54 

261 Auctioneers 0 38 

262 Demonstrators 0 2B 

264 Hucksters and peddlers 0 25 

265 Insurance agents, brokers, and underwriters 2 50 

266 Newsboys 0 

270 Real estate agents and brokers 2 48 

271 Stock and bond salesmen 2 66 

280 Salesmen and sales clerks, n.e.c. 2 38 

281 Sales representatives, manufacturing industries 2 47 

282 Sales representatives, wholesale trade 2 43 

283 Sales clerks, retail trade 2 31 

284 Salesmen, retail trade 2 40 

285 Salesmen of services and construction 2 41 
. 296 Sales workers — allocated 2 39 



CLERICAL AND KINDRED WORKERS 



2 44 

1 38 

2 46 



301 Bank tellers 

303 Billing clerks 

305 Bookkeepers 

310 Cashiers 2 27 

311 Clerical assistants, social welfare 2 35 

312 Clerical supervisors, n.e.c. 2 52 

313 Collectors, bill and account 2 35 

314 Counter clerks- except food 0 33 

315 Dispatchers and starters, vehicle 1 38 

320 Enumerators and interviewers 2 30 

321 Estimators and investigators, n.e.c. 2 48 
323 Expediters and production controllers 2 44 

325 File clerks 2 35 

326 Insurance adiusters, examiners, and investigators 2 56 

330 Library attendants and assistants 2 33 

331 Mall carriers, post office 0 35 

332 Mail handlers, except post offic^' 0 31 
333^ Messengers and office boys 0 17 
334 Meter readers, utilities 0 34 

Office machine operators 

341 Bookkeeping and billing machine operators 2 41 

342 Calculating machine operators 2 38 
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Census 
Code 



Occupational Title 



Ed. 
Req. 



Prestige 
Scores 



343 
344 
345 
350 
355 
360 
361 
362 
363 
364 

370 
371 
372 
374 
375 
376 
381 
382 
383 
384 
385 
390 
391 
392 
394 
395 
396 



40 » 
402 
403 
404 
405 
410 
411 
412 
413 
415 
416 
420 
421 
422 
423 
424 
425 
426 
430 
431 
433 
434 
435 
436 

440 
441 



Computer and peripheral equipment operators 

Duplicating machine operators 

Key punch operators 

Tabulating machine operators 

Office machine operators, n.e.c. 
Payroll and timkeeping clerks 
Postal clerks 
Proofreaders 
Real estate appraisers 
Receptionists 

Secretaries 

Secretaries, legal 

Secretaries, medical 

Secretaries' n.e.c. 
Shipping and receiving clerks 
Statistical clerks 
Stenographers 

Stock clerks and storekeepers 

Teacher aides, exc. school monitors 

Telegraph messengers 

Telegraph operators 

Telephone operators 

Ticket, station, and express agents 

Typists 

Weighers . 

Miscellaneous clerical workers 

Not specified clerical workers 

Clerical and kindred workers — allocated 

CRAFTSMEN AND KINDRED WORKERS 

Automobile accessories installers 

Bakers ; 

Blacksmiths 

Boilermakers 

Bookbinders 

Brickmasons and stonemasons 

Brickmasons and stonemasons, apprentices 

Bulldozer operators 

Cabinetmakers 

Carpenters 

Carpenter apprentices 

Carpet installers 

Cement and concrete finishers 

Compositors and typesetters 

Printing trades apprentices, exc. pressmen 

Cranemen, derrickmen, and hoistmen 

Decorators and window dressers 

Dental laboratory technicians 

Electricians 

Electrician apprentices 
Electric power linemen and cablemen 
Electrotypers and stereotypers 
Engravers, exc. photoengravers 

Excavating, grading, and road machine operators; exc. 

bulldozer 
Floor layers, exc. tile setters 
Foremen- n.e.c. 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 



1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

0 

2 

2 

0 
1 



44 
30 
40 
36 
34 
45 
41 
41 
60 
36 

48 
48 
48 
32 
42 
43 
34 
29 
0 
41 
36 
44 
38 
26 
40 
40 
40 



35 
34 
36 
40 
36 
36 
36 
30 
34 
39 
37 
34 
31 
44 
36 
32 
44 
45 
44 
40 
44 
43 
36 

31 
34 
43 
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Census 

Code Occupational Title 

442 Forgemen and hammermen 

443 Furniture and wood finishers 

444 Furriers 

445 Glaziers 

446 Heat treaters, annealers, and temperers 

450 Inspectors, scalers, and graders; log and lumber 

452 Inspectors, n.e.c. 

453 Jewelers and watchmakers 

454 Job and die setters, metal 

455 Locomotive engineers 

456 Locomotive firemen 

461 Machinists 

462 Machinist apprentices 
Mechanics and repairmen 

470 Air conditioning, heating, and refrigeration 

471 Aircraft 

472 Automobile body repairmen 

473 Automobile mechanics 

474 Automobile mechanic apprentices 

475 Data processing machine repairmen 

480 Farm implement 

481 Heavy equipment mechanics, incl. diesel 

482 Household appliance and accessory installers 

and mechanics 

483 Loom fixers 

484 Office machine 

485 Radio and television 

486 Railroad and car shop 

491 Mechanic, exc. auto, apprentices 

492 Miscellaneous mechanics and repairmen 
495 Not specified mechanics and repairmen 

501 Millers; grain, flour, and feed 

502 Millwrights 

503 Molders, metal 

504 Molder apprentices 

505 Motion picture projectionists 

506 Opticians, and lens grinders and polishers 

510 Painters, construction and maintenance 

511 Painter apprentices 

512 Paperhangers . 

514 Pattern and model makers, exc. paper 

515 Photoengravers and lithographers 

516 Piano and organ tuners and repairmen 

520 Plasterers 

521 Plasterer apprentices 

522 Plumbers and pipe fitters 

523 Plumber and pipe fitter apprentices 
525 Power station operators 

530 Pressmen and plate printers, printing 

531 Pressman apprentices 

533 Rollers and finishers, metal 

534 Roofers and slaters 

535 Sheetmetal workers and tinsn^iths 

536 Sheetmetal apprentices 
540 Shipfitters 

542 Shoe repairmen 

543 Sign painters and letterers 
545 Stationary engineers 
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Prestige 


Req. 
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Census Prestige 

Code Occupational Title '^eq- Scores 

546 Stone cutters and stone carvers 1 28 

550 Structural metal craftsmen 1 40 

551 Tailors 0 32 

552 Telephone installers and repairmen 0 41 
554 Telephone linemen and splicers 0 41 

560 Ti^e setters 1 35 

561 Tool and die makers 2 44 

562 T )l and die maker apprentices 2 41 

563 Upholsterers 1 28 

571 Specified craft apprentices, n.e.c. 1 * 

572 Not specified apprentices 1 

575 Craftsmen and kindred workers, n.e.c. 2 34 

580 Former members of the Armed Forces 2 

586 Craftsmen and kindred workers — allocated 1 38 

OPERATIVES, EXCEPT TRANSPORT 

601 Asbestos and insulation workers 0 37 

602 Assemblers 1 30 

603 Blasters and powdermen 1 35 

604 Bottling and canning operatives 0 21 

605 Chainmen, rodmen, and axmen; surveying 1 29 

610 Checkers, examiners, and inspectors, manufacturing 0 34 

611 Clothing ironers and pressers 0 24 

612 Cutting operatives, n.e.c. 0 27 

613 Dressmakers and seamstresses, except factory 0 29 

614 Drillers, earth 0 32 

615 Dry wall installers and lathers 0 38 

620 Dyers 0 24 

621 Filers, polishers, sanders, and buffers 1 24 

622 Furnacemen, smeltermen, and pourers 0 28 

623 Garage workers and gas station attendants 1 18 

624 Graders and sorters, manufacturing 1 21 

625 Produce graders and packers, except factory and farm 1 14 

626 Heaters, metal 0 37 

630 Laundry and dry cleaning operatives, n.e.c. 0 19 

631 Meat cutters and butchers, exc. manufacturing 1 36 

633 Meat cutters and butchers, manufacturing 1 28 

634 Meat wrappers, retail trade 1 27 

635 Metal platers 1 34 

636 Milliners 1 30 

640 Mine operatives, n.e.c. 0 27 

641 Mixing operatives 0 27 

642 Oilers and greasers, exc. auto 0 25 

643 Packers and wrappers, except meat and produce 1 23 

644 Painters, manufactured articles 0 30 

645 Photographic process workers 1 36 
Precision machine operatives 

650 Drill press operatives 1 32 

651 Grinding machine operatives 1 32 

652 Lathe and milling machine operatives 1 32 
' 653 ' Precision machine operatives, n.e.c. 1 36 

656 Punch and stamping press operatives 1 32 

660 Riveters and fasteners 1 26 

661 Sailors and deckhands 2 29 

662 Sawyers 0 22 

* Prestige score was not available. 
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Census 

Code Occupational Title 

663 Sewers and stitchers 

664 Shoemaking machine operatives 

665 Solderers 

666 Stationary firemen 
Textile operatives 

670 Carding, lapping, and combing operatives 

671 Knitters, loopers, and toppers 

672 Spinners, twisters, and winders 

673 Weavers 

674 Textile operatives, n.e.c. 

680 Welders and flame-cutters 

681 Winding operatives, n.e.c. 

690 Machine operatives, miscellaneous specified 

692 Machine operatives, not specified 

694 Miscellaneous operatives 

695 Not specified operatives 

696 Operatives, except transport — allocated 

TRANSPORT EQUIPMENT OPERATIVES 

701 Boatmen and canalmen 

703 Busdrivers 

704 Conductors and motormen, urban rail transit 

705 Deliverymen and routemen 

706 Fork lift and tow motor operatives 

710 Motormen; mine, factory, logging camp, etc. 

711 Parking attendants 

712 Railroad brakemen 

713 Railroad switchmen 

714 Taxicab drivers and chauffeurs 

715 Truck drivers 

726 Transport equip'^^^nt operatives — allocated 

\BORERS, EXCEPT FARM 

740 Animal caretak , exc. farm 

750 Carpenters' helpers 

751 Construction laborers, exc. carpenters' helpers 

752 Fishermen and oystermen 

753 Freight and material handlers 

754 Garbage collectors 

755 Gardeners and groundskeepers, exc. farm 

760 Longshoremen and stevedores 

761 Lumbermen, raftsmen, and woodchoppers 

762 Stockhandlers 

763 Teamsters 

764 Vehicle washers and equipment cleaners 
770 Warehousemen, n.e.c. 

780 Miscellaneous laborers 

785 Not specified laborers 

796 Laborers, except farm — allocated 

FARMERS AND FARM MANAGERS 

801 Farmers (owners and tenants) 

802 Farm managers 

806 Farmers and farm managers — allocated 



Prestige score was not available. 
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Census Pj^^^^a® 

Code Occupational Title "©q- Scores 

FARM LABORERS AND FARM FOREMEN 

821 Farnfi foremen 0 33 

822 ■■ irm laborers, wage workers 0 10 

823 Farm laborers, unpaid family workers 0 10 

824 Farm service laborers, self-employed 0 30 
846 Farm laborers and farm foremen — allocated 0 10 

SERVICE WORKERS, ETC. PRIVATE HOUSEHOLD 

Cleaning service workers 

901 Chambermaids and maids, except private household 0 17 

902 Cleaners and charwomen 0 18 

903 Janitors and sextons 0 23 
Food service workers 

910 Bartenders 0 31 

911 Busboys 0 

912 Cooks, except private household 0 30 

913 Dishwashers 0 

914 Food counter and fountain workers 0 15 

915 Waiters 0 24 

916 Food service workers, n.e.c, except 0 14 

private household 
Health service workers 

921 Dental assistants 2 44 

922 Health aides, exc. nursing 1 39 

923 Health trainees 2 27 

924 Lay midwives ^ 33 

925 Nursing aides, orderlies, and attendants 1 34 

926 Practical nurses ^ ^3 
Personal service workers 

931 Airline stewardesses 2 45 

932 Attendants, recreation and amusement t 0 17 ^ 

933 Attendants, personal service, n.e.c. 0 26 

934 Baggage porters and bellhops ' 0 21 

935 Barbers 0 28 

940 Boarding and lodginghouse keepers u 

941 Bootblacks ^ 02 

942 Child care workers, exc. private household 0 23 

943 Elevator operators ^ oq 

944 Hairdressers and cosmetologists T 

945 Personal service apprentices 0 21 
950 Housekeepers, exc. private household 0 37 

952 School monitors 1 

953 Ushers, recreation and amusement 0 04 

954 Welfare service aides 1 ^3 
Protective service workers 

960 Crossing guards and bridge tenders 1 

961 Firemen, fire protection 2 41 

962 Guards and watchmen 1 26 

963 Marshals and constables 2 34 

964 Policemen and detectives 2 37 

965 Sheriffs and bailiffs 2 35 
976 Service workers, exc. private household — allocated 0 26 



* Prestige score was not available. 
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Census Ed. Prestige 

Code Occupational Titie Req. Scores 

PRIVATE HOUSEHOLD WORKERS 

980 Child care workers, private household 0 30 

981 Cooks, private household 0 17 
S82 Housekeepers, private >usehold 0 16 

983 Laundresses, private household 0 02 

984 Maids and servants, private household 0 11 
983 Private household workers — allocated 0 20 



WORKERS NOT CLASSIFIABLE BY OCCUPATION 

991 Unemployed persons, last worked 1959 or earlier 

995 Occupation not reported 

Changed Occupational Titles 



The occupational titles are exactly the same for 1970 and 1976. Educational requirements and 
prestige scores for those occupational titles that were not the same in 1960 as in the 1970 or 1976 
list given above are: 





FH 




V wwU I^Cl 1 [ vl ICI 1 llllc 


Ren 


Score 


Airplane pilots and navigators 


2 


63 


Professors'and instructors, geology and geophysics 




71 


Professors and instructors, statistics 




72 


Professors and instructors, natural sciences (n.e.c.) 




72 


Professors and instructors, nonscientific subjects 




67 


Farm and home management advisers 




61 


Funeral directors and embalmers 


2 


50 


Lawyers and judges 




76 


Librarians 




64 


Musicians and music teachers 




45 


Nurses, student professional 




54 


Osteopaths 




88 


Statisticians and actuaries 




64 


Sports instructors and officials 




39 


Technicians, medical and dental 




47 


Technicians, electrical and electronic 


2 


48 


Technicians, other engineering and physical sciences 


2 


46 


Agents (n.e.c.) 


2 


38 


Express messengers and railway mail clerks 


2 


* 


Office machine operators 


2 


40 


Secretaries 


2 


48 


Salesmen and sales clerks (n.e.c.) 


2 


38 


Brickmasons, stonemasons, and tile setters 




36 


Conductors, bus and street railway 




36 


Fruit, nut, and vegetable graders and packers 




14 


Meat cutterS' except slaughter and packing house 




36 


Motormen, street, subway, and elevated railway 




36 


Truck and tractor drivers 




29 


Operatives and kindred workers (n.e.c.) 




38 


Housekeepers, private household 




16 


Truck drivers' helpers 




22 



* Prestige score was not available. 
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Appendix B 

Regression Technique for Income Equity Indies jt 



The statistical technique of multiple regression was 
utilized in the development of the income equity 
indicator. One appHcation of the technique is to 
produce an equation that will allow the researel\er to 
predict a variable (e.g.. the amount of earnings '^cr , 
year) from other characteristics (e.g.. ^tiucaticyial 
attainment, occupational prestige, work j^istory. etc.) 
associatecl vith the predicted variable iiT- an entire 
population. : 

It is evident that certain elements in our lives 
influence other elements. Educational attainment, for 
example, has often been singled out as an important 
element in life, as reflected in the familiar phrase. 
*To get ahead you have to have a good education." 
If characteristics that might intluence the amount of 
money an individual earns can be identified and 
measured, the technique of multiple regression can 
be used to asses> the degree of mlluence each 
characteristic has. It could be determined, for 
example, that each year of educational attainment. 
Cn the average, increases earriings by a certain 
number of dollars after other factors are taken into 
account. 

For the purposes of developing the best prediction 
of the earnings of people, the relationship between 
each independent variable and earnings is included 
in an equation for an entire population (e.g., 
American Indian/Alaskan Native males). A value of 
expected earnings can be produced based on any 

' The follDwinu operational definiiions of milcpendenJ v.inahles were used 

in the regression equations: 

Age of a person I -vear inters als of ;igc. 

F-ducational attainnient coded on the basis of a seveii-pomt ^eale o\ the 
number of school vears completed: (I ) none 4lh grade, {}) 5 7ih: {}) Sth; 
(4) llth; (5> 12th: (ft) 1 year of college } vears of college: (7' 4 or more 
\ ears of college. 

Prestige score a numhcr assigned to each occupational title leprescntttii.' 
the relative prestige of the occupation. I he prestige sci»rcs range Irom a lou 
of I to a^ high of .yS for a physician, (Prestige scores were added to eacti 
record on the- Public Use Sample rap«:s. haseil on the values ilevelnped hv 
Llo\d Temme. See appendix A for a complete listing ot Cnieil occiipatums 
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particular set of characteristics (values of indepen- 
dent variables) individuals may possess. 

The equation that allows the prediction of income 
has the following form: 
' y' ^^« { /),xl -\-b.2-X-^ -^-b-^X'.i ^b.iX^ l-^r.-^r. +^o^n 
For the purposes of this report, the following 
variables were considered to have important influ- 
ence on the amount of earnings: the age of the 
worker— At; educational attainment— jco ; prestige 
score for the worker's occupation— jcro mean 
income oS the worker's State (a weight for regional 
cost of lin ing)— JCi ; number of weeks worked during 
the prece»' *z year— Xr, : and number of hours 
worked in le week preceding the census date of 
April 1 ~- Av. Each b value, or coefficient, 
represents the average amount of additional income 
received for each additi >nal unit of a' ; « is a 
constant; andj^ ' is the predicted income. 

In order to predict, for example, the income of a 
particular American Indian or Alaskan Native male 
in 1 970, the following steps would be taken : 
1. Use American Indian/Alaskan Native males' 
equation derived from census data to predict income, 
i.e.. 

v' -7363.03 I- 39.97a, I- 364.62a.. + 68.68A3 
f .89a, ^- 796 98Ar, ! 334.07au 

The b value for educational attainment (x2) indicates 
that for each additional unit of educational attain- 

Llovd V. Temme, Occupation: Sfeimin^s omi Measures. Washington. Burcaur 
i>f Social Science Research, 1975.) / 
A cost of living weight —the mean income value of the pcrstin's State. ■ ■ 
■pic c'cn.sus has couc^ the number of weeks worked into s\\ categurics. They 
are: (0) 1-13 we^iks; (1) 14-26; il) ll ^9; (3) 40-47: (4) 48-49; (5) 50-52. In 
1976 the actual numher of weeks workec- i.^ available and was used in place 
of the categories. 

Mours worked -the number of hours -.vorkcd 'n the week preceding the 
census date of Apnl I. A seven-point scale contorming with that of the 
census classification scheme was utilized: (0) )- 14 hrs.: (!) 15 -29; (2)30-34: 
(3) 35 39; (4) 40: (5)41 48: (6) 49- 50; (7) (>0 of uvJrc hr.s. In I97A the actual 
niiriibers were used. 



wcnu %}(^-\.(^2 will 1h' '.w.lilc'J the . (niKiUxi 
earnings. 

2. Siibslituio in ilic parlicular Aniuu'an Iiuliaii 
Alaskan Native inale's levels ol \ 's (has eLiucahonal 
iichievLMuern. ('LeupathMial prcsUi^c scoie. el^'.). l ov 
purj^K^svs ot" tins example il uili he assunu\l thai lii^ 
level for each of the iiulepeiuicni vanahlcs is the 
same as the tvtc tor all Anienean liuli- 
an A\laskan Native males. This heint; the case, this 
parlieiilar Anienean Iiulian or Alaskan Naii\e male 
would be expected to have the same mccmie as the 
average ineonu* of the entire population. This is 
demonstrated when the American Indian Alaskan 
Native male average value is suhstitiited in each ot 
the independent variables; 

V - 7363.03 + (3^^^^7)(3().47) -f (364.6:)(4.()7) 
4- ((iS.()S)(33.()l ) 4- (.S^M(37.^().!U) f 
{7^;(>.^;K){3.^^:) + ( 334.07 M 3. ^):>) 

This person's dceupational prestige sc(>ic was 33.0, 
which IS als'.) {he average occupational prestige score 
of the American Indian '.Xlaskan Native male [-jopii- 
lation. 

3. Solve to' . The income value i>htaincd tor this 
person is S5 v As this was indeed the mean income 
of all .American Indian Alaskan Native males in 
1970, tiic equation has successfiilh [^rcLliclcd a 
particular American Indian or Maskan Native male's 
income from his other characteristics. 

The mean earnings of American Indian Alaskan 
Native malos m 1970 were S\()23; however, the 
mean earnings \\n majoritv males were S9 J M). This 
is a ditTerence of S3, !>27. How nuieh of the $3,527 gap 
between American Indian Alask a u Native males 
and majority males can be attributed to imbalances 
between the two population^ in educational attain- 
ment, occupational prestige, or the amount of work 
that has been available to members (>f each group" If 
the average American Indian Alaskan Native nivilc 
had the same educational attammci occii[*»ational 
prestige, t'ull-time work experience, etc.. as the 
average majority male, what would the level of his 
income be? Substituting the maj()rit\ males' mean 
values for each variable into the eejuahon tor 



,\ineiiea!i IiilIliii Alaskan Native males stalisticalU 
(hvpothelicallv) makes the levels ot^ the vari ibles of 
American Indian Maskan Native males ecjuivalcnt 
to the levels ot ma]orit\ males. What has not been 
changcLl is the American OKiian Alaskan Native 
male's unique ability (as expressed in the cc^eftlcient 
wilues) to convert each additional unit ot\i variable 
into iUldcd income. .As Duncan states: 

It follows, theret\)re, that the hypothetical 
calculations are to be taken to represent vvhat 
would ha[^pen only if the [American Indi- 
a.n Alaskan Native males] were allowed to play 
the same game as Whites in addition to 
receiving a "handicap score" bonus to compen- 
sate for the e fleets of impediments to achieve- 
ment in past generaticMis.- 

Suhyiuining the majorit)' males' mean values of 
each variable provides the following equation: 

adjusted v' = -7363.03 + (39,97)(39.70) + 
(364,62)(4.86) f (68,68 )( 40,5 1) + (■,89){ 3854.47) 
+ (796,98)(4.38) + (334,07)(4.2 1 ) 

I Tie adjusted mean income I or die American 
ine ian '.Alaskan Native male population would be 
S7 097, Therefore, by increasing the education, 
occupational prestige, etc,, of Native American males 
to that of majority males, an increiise of^SI,747 in 
average yearly earnings would be gained. However, 
the majority males themselves had incomes averag- 
ing S9,I50 in 1970, The difTerence ($9,150 ~ $7,097 = 
.*s2,053) in earnings between the tvvo groups could be 
atinbuted to disadvantages based on racial or ethidc 
background (^r to other variables — but not to the 
variables in the equation, for the regression operation 
has eliminated the disparity attributable to these 
factors. This regression procedure was used for the 
social indicator of earnings equity precisely because 
It makes possible such inferences about the origins of 
diflcrences in earnings between minorities and the 
majority. 

See table B I for the actual statistics developed for 
the earnings equity indicator. 



^ ( Mix I)iutlc\ I )iiiK.in ■■!til';TiMru v V ■■■cU; ,.i hitu- ; ifuf . >l K.u c " iti 
I >ui. r.f.in.ii'ii- /'..i,r/i l),iiin.-| 1' M,.-. ii;li,in >.>'k H.i 
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TABLE B-1 

Regression Statistics From The Earnings i ^uity Indicator 



Group Constant Age > School 



Male 




B 


X 


B 


X 


Am. Ind./Alask. Nat. 1959 


■•3179,25 


11.084 


36.981 


256.84 


3.3392 


Am, Ind./Alask. Nat. 1969 


- 7363,03 


39.971 


36.474 


364.62 


4.0685 


Am. Ind./Alask. Nat. 1975 


- 14892.7 


98.411 


34,305 


345.66 


4.3618 


Black 1959 


■3432,35 


15.220 


39,321 


191.17 


3.1545 


Black 1969 


6670.03 


37.686 


39,361 


411.41 


3.8630 


Black 1975 


-14080.4 


54.992 


37.004 


513.20 


4,3669 


'Mexican Am.' 1959 


-6637.02 


29.468 


36.446 


266.38 


2.8578 


Mexican Am. 1969 


10322,9 


57.079 


36,502 


369.08 


3.5056 


Mexican Am. 1975 


■ 13587.4 


78,663 


33. '''0 


555.26 


4.0073 


^Japanese Am. 1959 


■•7929,11 


30.312 


071 


240,45 


.1.7294 


Japanese Am. 1969 


- 13228.0 


107,49 


t 631 


525.14 


5,2800 


Japanese Am. 1975 


-29835.2 


101.88 


41.618 


501.12 


5.5255 


Chinese Am. 1959 


-6901.58 


40.543 


41,871 


429,16 


4.0567 


Chinese Am. 1969 


-13040.9 


95.590 


38,960 


648,78 


5,1140 


Chinese Am. 1975 


18321.5 


96.368 


38,336 


965,37 


5.5837 


Filipino Am. 1959 


2986.46 


9.5712 


47.446 


74,037 


2.9868 


Filipino Am. 1969 


- 6834,72 


46.959 


42,265 


160.49 


4.3898 


Filipino Am. 1975 


-7662,44 


17,434 


38.629 


- 127,2 


5.4353 


Puerto Rican 1959 


431.484 


32.241 


33,539 


169.44 


3.1034 


Puerto Rican 1969 


--3016,26 


59:391 


34.615 


409.43 


3.5248 


Puerto Rican 1975 


-8797.28 


111,47 


35.252 


722.88 


4.1479 


Majority 1959 


-7821.86 


38,540 


41.187 


470.50 


4.3352 


Majority 1969 


■14198,9 


99.762 


39.696 


736,19 


4.8560 


.Majority 1975 


-20559.3 


93.838 


38.201 


796.00 


5.1681 



1 See footnote 1, appendix B, lor definition of variable coding. 

2 In 1976, the actual number was used, 
a L ^9 ie actual number was used. 



Prestige State Income Weeks Hours Averaga 

^Vorked - Per Week ' Earnlngi 



B 


X 


B 


X 


D 


X 


B 


X 


(Unad- 
justed) 


34 06? 


27,8,59 


0.4720 


3706,2 


480,04 


3,6400 


84.903 


4,0512 $ 2878 


68.684 


33 009 


0.8875 


3750,1 


796.98 


3.9256 


334,07 


3,9538 


5623 


83.545 


34.511 


1.5053 


3599,4 


192,24 


40,273 


53,53 


42.369 


8302 


37 156 


26.792 


0.6532 


3634,9 


370,48 


3.8649 


59.950 


3,9495 


2808 


72.415 


30.5r 


0.8173 


3765,6 


600.6O 


4,1586 


254,08 


3,8800 


5434 


10045 


31.26/ 


0.9384 


3740.5 


151.63 


41.2/6 


99.26 


39.570 


74r0j 


57 840 


27.546 


1.0762 


4033.6 


470.19 


3,9194 


102.95 


4.2415 


3412 


85.437 


31.064 


1.3356 


4078.5 


738.10 


4.1831 


343.74 


4,0865 


5852" 


8? 596 


31,362 


0.7067 


4111.9 


155.00 


42.345 


92,607 


40.791 


7456 


58 820 


37 801 


0.8696 


4422.7 


666,48 


4,4239 


385,24 


4,4481 


5142 


138 70 


41 386 


0.6428 


4396.6 


890.06 


4.4487 


659,56 


4.1270 


9159 


IRR X\ 


41 009 


2.9370 


4395,4 


186,89 


46.835 


148.77 


40.711 


12615 


71 933 


40 531 


0,2381 


4451.0 


632.52 


4.3433 


334,02 


4.5276 


4771 


191 73 


43 635 


0,6031 


4441.4 


904,01 


4,1543 


528.95 


4.0969 


Boot 


17? 


4S31fi 


-0 155 


4329.3 


194.94 


45.732 


81,681 


42,991 


10339 


00. / uL 


P7 QQfi 


05693 


4437,2 


582.48 


4.1638 


3,9672 


4.2260 


3603 


1 1Q in 


0 J.u r J 


0 1978 


4422.8 


913.42 


4,1273 


510.91 


4.0713 


6852 


91^ OR 




1 1 26 


4442,6 


207.01 


47,110 


141.51 


41.260 


11366 


47.783 


29.359 


-U.03J 








QT 770 


.4,0427 


3200 


77.889 


31.703 


- 0.308 


4570.4 


701.33 


4,2586 


333.45 


3.9179 


5839 


132.56 


32.450 


-0,711 


4548.4 


149.30 


42,805 


65,781 


40,764 


82B9 


82.382 


38.142 


0.7324 


3833,4 


639.44 


4.2742 


199,43 


4.4201 


5369 


144.82 


40.5C9 


0,9909 


3854,5 


977,49 


4,3831 


437.84 


4,2096 


9150 


164.04 


40.112 


1.1245 


3812.6 


201,72 


44.627 


104.99 


42.083 


11427 
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TABLE B 



M Continued 



Group Constant Age' School 







B 


X 


B 


X 


Am. Ind./Alask. Nat. 1959 


■■3407.84 


14,774 


37130 


279,84 


4,0093 


Am. Ind./Alask. Nat. 1969 


• 4147,03 


17,959 


35.898 


210.44 


4.4267 


Am. Ind./Alask, Nat. 1975 


• 8614,89 


30.666 


31.949 


340,46 


4.6950 


Black 1959 


-3002.70 


6,3536 


39,630 


122,61 


3.6030 


Black 1969 


5480,78 


,''5,960 


38,727 


312.14 


4,2794 


Black 1975 


11013 3 


28,430 


36,446 


486 92 


4,6/90 


Mexican Am '959 


3649.82 


16.791 


33.763 


156,45 


3.4296 


Mexican Am. 1969 


5153.41 


26.530 


33,874 


169.41 


3,8223 


Mexican Am, 1975 


7020.53 


22.035 


30.88/ 


195,08 


4,0708 


Japanese Am. 1959 


3971.95 


11.748 


36,522 


165.50 


4,6234 


Japanese Am. 1969 


■7514.00 


41,587 


39.031 


355.87 


5.1260 


Japanese Am. 1975 


15887.9 


41,417 


38,464 


241.94 


5.3679 


Chinese Am, 1959 


2140.77 


18,090 


35.640 


105.71 


4.3400 


Chinese Am. 1969 


6378.98 


42.749 


36,098 


335.20 


4.7793 


Chinese Am. 1975 


■12190,0 


64.646 


35.014 


-295.3 


5.3422 


Filipino Am. 1959 


^1301,53 


26,284 


32,481 


155.64 


4,6731 


Plllpino Am. 1969 


-8231,71 


51,566 


34,008 


102.55 


5.4892 


Plllpino Am. 1975 


11761,5 


35.336 


33,189 


455,14 


' 5,7868 


Puerto Rican 1959 


■-694.754 


10,198 


33,204 


102.40 


3.2428 


Puerto Rican 1969 


-5487.76 


32,245 


33,824 


221.24 


3,9520 


Puerto Rican 1975 


-15549.1 


12.859 


31,615 


193.41 


4,1478 


Majority 1959 


-4283.75 


24.462 


40,127 


323.72 


4.6859 


Majority 1969 


-6480,61 


27.111 


39.119 


281.75 


4,9446 


Majority 1975 


-11461,6 


27.288 


36.656 


466.40 


5,1738 



* See footnote 1, Appendix B, for definition of variable coding, 

* In 1976, the actual number was used. 
^ In 1976, the actual number was used. 



Prestige state Income Weeks Hours Average 

Worked - Per Week Earnings 

- „ - - - (Unad- 

X B X B X B X justed) 



C 1 A AC 

51,445 


32.643 


0.2209 


3642.3 


338,97 


3,1435 


34,381 


3.2593 


$1924 


58.256 


34.789 


0.3307 


3756.6 


544.37 


3.3715 


.:55.22 


3.3082 


3378 


67.545 


34.641 


0,3543 


3591.9 


98,230 


34.960 


80.216 


36.759 


3958 


^1.753 


27.177 


0.4534 


3711,2 


239.31 


3.3810 


81,052 


3.0668 


1566 


65.886 


31.488 


0.6235 


3786.8 


411.31 


3.6677 


182,00 


3.1778 


3383 


85,573 


33,055 


0.7128 


3763.4 


110.07 


39.252 


78,921 


35.295 


4918 


29.398 


30,618 


0,5206 


4052.0 


315.63 


3.2681 


87,165 


3.3872 


1790 


48.300 


32,143 


0,6646 


4077,8 


488.08 


3,4074 


219.33 


3.2673 


3030 


49.565 


30.903 


0,4597 


4126.8 


94.220 


34,918 


65,353 


36,022 


3527 


40.628 


36.232 


0.3766 


4362.2 


406.86 


3.7003 


214,80 


3.2933 


2550 


79.946 


38,300 


0.3775 


4358.1 


566,53 


3,9178 


537,06 


3.2731 


4618 


99.291 


37.532 


1,5566 


4369,7 


90.316 


42,379 


137,30 


32.946 


5881 


42.135 


38,197 


0,0193 


4517,0 


404.22 


3,5813 


156,40 


3.4039 


2639 


81, 


40,042 


0,1797 


4496,0 


636,05 


3,6071 


387,34 


3.2125 


4366 


195.26 


40,122 


0,5037 


4360.9 


147.93 


38,970 


67.776 


36.409 


6759 


9.0006 


36,788 


.0306 


4353.4 


351.48 


3,6250 


153.64 


3.3654 


2268 


99,640 


41,836 


0.6857 


4388,8 


694,92 


3.4246 


227.40 


3.5453 


4499 


116.23 


41,671 


0.3597 


4404,0 


158,10 


43,067 


39.962 


37.584 


6784 


20.811 


31,089 


-.0037 


4678.3 


390,51 


3,5052 


76.964 


3.5013 


2244 


57.211 


35,208 


0.5143 


4580,8 


626,43 


3,7286 


272.58 


3.2574 


4071 


61.216 


33,368 


1.4266 


4545.2 


123,36 


35,540 


169.36 


36.273 


4714 


30.545 


39,650 


0.2865 


3875,1 


471,63 


3,5538 


143.22 


3.3090 


2686 


70,156 


40,202 


0,5040 


3849.6 


561,94 


3,6437 


414.98 


3.1099 


4072 


76.005 


39.583 


0.5978 


3824,5 


115,77 


39,221 


97,019 


34.380 


5122 
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Appendix C 

Data File Composition And Sampling Information 



The soei I indicator values for this report are 
based on special files created from the Public Use 
Samples tapes from the 1960 and 1970 censuses' and 
the Public Use Sample tapes from the 1976 Survey of 
Income and Education.- These data sources were 
selected on the basis of the relevance of the 
information on the tapes for purposes of creating 
measures of equality and the necessity of having a 
sufficient sample size of minority perst)ns. The 
specific census tapes selected were the 15 percent and 
5 percent State tapes for 1970 and the 20 percent 
State tapes for 1960. 

Subsample populations were chosen with the 
intent of obtaining groups as comparable as po.ssible, 
using the same group definitions for 1960. 1970, and 
1976, In defining the various minority groups, an 
attempt was made to avoid any overlap among the 
various groups or inclusion of population segments 
for whom the data would be unreliable because of 
the small number of cases obtained from the census 
tapes. In particular, the guidelines for selection were 
as follows: The categories of black, American 
Indian/Alaskan Native,'^ and .lapanese, Chinese, and 
Pilipino Americans were composed of those indivi- 
duals who identified themselves or were identified by 
another member of their household as such on the 
"race" item of the questionnaires. The ou\y exception 
to this approach was that an individual reported as 
black on the racial item but identified as Puertt) 
Rican or Mexican American on the origin item was 
categorized according to the origin item. 

Ihe Puerto Rican category was composed of 
indivio ils who identified themselves or were' identi- 

' l.'.S.. tX^parlment ot (\»mnitrrctr. fUifLMu .'i tlu- ( cnMi.N, hth!n I \c 
Sampltw nf Htnic Hvtonls [mm ihv l<r() ( Viivin Dfun/uinn urn/ Urhnnal 
Ihn umcniuiinn. April 1972. ami siimc lor l%0. m }\ iht\u niH unn-nt 

US.. Dcparlincnt ol Coiiinu'rcL'. HurL'.m of the (ciimis. Ihiui Aict-ss 
Ptrunpnom, Uurcdtiia From Ihf Sur\t \ -'f hu<>n:f ,!nJ IaIio ution. im, 42 
(JiUUiarN l^7S). The P)76 Surscs o\ Inn-nu' .ind I iliicilion is h.iscil vn 
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fied by another member of their household as being 
of Puerto Rican descent on the 5 percent sample i^n 
1970 and on the 1976 SIE sample. For the other 
samples (20 percent in 1960 and 15 percent in 1970jv 
the criterion was that either the person or at least on^ 
parent was born in Puerto Rico. \ 
The Mexican American category included persons ! 
classified by the Census Bureau as having a **Spanish 
Surname," the only consistent identifier for this 
group in the 1960 and 1970 censuses and available 
only for the five Southwestern States of Arizona, 
California, Colorado, New Mexico, and Texas. 
Spanish-surnamed persons separately designated as 
"of Puerto Rican birth or parentage'' were not 
included as Mexican Americans, nor were individu- 
als born in, or with parentage from, nations other 
than Mexico and the United States. Consequently, 
only those persons residing in the five Southwestern 
States could be included. Persons in the 5 percent 
sample and the SIE sample identified themselves as 
being of Mexican origin or descent, and only those 
from the five Southwestern States were included to 
prt)vide a comparable representation of Mexican 
Americans. For the future, the self-identification 
categories of "Mexican" or ''Mexican American" as 
part of the Spanish origin question promise to yield a 
more inclusive and meaningful method of group 
designation for social indicator research. 



151.170 households. iTiiiking il one ol the largest nondccenniiil surveys ever 
toiidiK'tcd, Most of the inlervicws look place during May and Juno o( 1976. 
Adiustments to the data were made to make the sample rcprescntativr of the 
total population, thereby nnproyjng the rcliabihly of the statistical ^-stimates. 
' ThiN uroup ineUidcs tho<=e designated as Aleut and Eskimos livir^g in 
Al-iska/' 



'Phe '^majority'' was identified as the population 
remaining after all of the above-iTicntioneJ groups 
were separately identified.'^ All majoritv persons wcre 
individuals self-identified as **white'' bv race, but the 
majority i.s not identical to the **white" catt-'gory in 
published census reports, since it does not include 
Puerto ^icans and iMcxican Americans who were 
designated as **white/* Included in ihe niajority 
category are *\vhite" persons born in L .S. territories 
or possessions (excluding PucrU) Rico) or in tbreign 
nations (other than Vlexico). as well as lho>c born in 
the United States of parents hav iui! die sani<-' lv[X' of 
birthplace. 

Quality checks were conducted vvith the <^l'Ha tiles 
generated b) the selection meth(Kl just d^^'-'^cribod. 
The Public I'se Samples tapes issuc^^l bv th'-' C ensus 
Bureau are in themselves a samp^* thai h^is been 
devised and checked on a stral iHcation model 
based on hoiiNchold si/e. geiuler, "Negro non-Ne- 
gro" status of liousehold head, ^nd whether the 
househ^ikPs living quafors are ovvncr lU rcntei" 
occupied, or group qii a*rs. or listcil as va^^'^mt. ' As 
an economy measure, the black aiHi man^f'tv tiles 
were reduced to a number of" cases t-ompariible vvuh 
the other groups on a raiulomi/CLl se|eciK>n basis/^ 
The (juality checks showed that this red u*^'' ion did 
not result in anv noticeable subsaniple vs-c^ikncsscs. 

The fdes for each group were further limited 
those below the age of 75. Since the primarv 
emphasis in this report conccrncLi with civil rinht.s is 
on such items as education, eniplovmeiil, oc<^"Upalion, 
and income of those of school age 'Uid in tlie labor 
force, the absence ot^ iuLlivkluals c>ver 74 was not a 
critical problem in this studv. f-uuirc developnicni of 
social indicators of equahty, howevcr« shoulJ atten-)[M 
to incorporate data on the 75 and older pcipulalitin. 

Since the social indicators ealculatcLi this 
report are based on sani[>les from populaiu'Hs rather 
than on entire populations^ each nuiieal*^^ i"^ an 
esliniate rather than an exact measurenienl^ I hat is, 
a condition i^'s estimatCLl to prevail in a pc>pnlatuui 
according loj its I'requencv ui a sample trom the 
population. The indicators ot equaht\ presented 
this report are all statistical con^P'^ii^^^ns ^vith a 
majority standard. The difference ot pcrcentvigcs dud 
difference oi means tests oi' signifu^'ince were iiseil 

' M.i\«-.iii.ii)s. KtHiMiis. .iiui \ u'fn.iiiu'sf 'AtTf not ■"'■luvii'vi iti "'■M>Mit\ 
i'.Uejn>r\. hut \\\c I.uk o| .\ ii-pr o^ont.in\ s.iinpli- t.'' ''uni- [\ ,piil i ""M^ mm, if 
1 1 impnssihli' to do hmht'i iiulu .il>'r ik'U'li'pnu'iH t.^' 

• I S. Di'p.lttHU'Il' ti| ( (MilDHTt f. HliriMU ,.t i1H' (iMKu^ 

Sitn\pU \ ,>t Htt\n Rt i "rii>. fri./n thr i'->'>>< t '!.U\ pp (' ^ 
OiiK Ihi- tiMicrir. p«.[Mil.iih 'ii s^nnpU-a tuf'^H'- \u-u^ ilu' s|| 
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where appropriate, and the level of significance 
selected tor this report was 10 percent. Where it 
could he determined that the difference between the 
minority or female ^roup and the majority male 
group is not statistically significant, the raw measure 
is identified as such in the table, and the findings are 
not reported as representing a condition of inequali- 
t\. A lack of statistical significance is a result of 
either small samples or small observed differences, or 
Ixnh. plus the level of significance used, 

Because this is a complex issue, only a brief 
statement will be provided here; persons seeking 
more information are referred to in trcxluctory slatis- 
tieal u \tbo(iks.' \f i\ difference between a group\s 
raw measure and the majority benchmark value is 
significant at the 10 percent level, random samples of 
those particular sizes would yield difierences as large" 
as thec^bserved differences less than 10 percent of the 
time, it there were no differences between the two 
groups in the total population. 

Readers are encouraged to view the statistical tests 
as on\y one part of the larger statistical decisionmak- 
ing: ct>ntext rather than as a critical and firm 
standard. The records selected from the censuses are 
aetiially 1 percent subsamples tYom larger samples, 
and the statistic^ that could be checked tVom the 
subsamples are virtually identical to the complete 
samples. The records from the Survey of Income and 
1 education are weighted differentially according to 
the likelihood of having per.-^ons with some of the 
observed characteristics appear in a random sample. 
I "or both (.lata .sources, then, confidence in the 
representativeness of the samples and the reliability 
of the estimates is greater than would normally exist 
for the sample sizes used. 

A second aspect of the context of the statistical 
tests IS the time> series nature ot" the raw numbers. 
\\'\[\] siiial! samples, time-series data are especialU' 
useful for detecting large fluctuations that could be 
due t(^ sampling errc^r ak^ie. llaving three time 
peruHis for which observations are available increas- 
es the likelihood thjit such deviations from the 
pattern due io sampling error will he spotted and 
treated with suspicion and caution. Having measures 
for 16 separate grt)ups ilso serves this function of a 

Ofst MpMniis ,iiul mstriittions loi thc^c tests c;in K- UMind in ^taiuiarj 
inti.uluv slJti>tn.A hooks Sec. tor t'vanipU'. flcrman .1. I .octhcr " -.TfiJ 
noiKiM i> \U l.i\ish. InfvrvntutI Suin\tn^ for So( n>lo\^i',i s, (in ft\(nHhuliof\ 
iBosion Ml\n .iruj Hacoii. Uw . di.ipt.T 7 
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set of reference numbers usually lacking in tests of 
statistical significance. 

{ For many indicators developed and presented in 
this report, standard t^sLs orsignificance are simply 
nbl available. In every case, however, no statistical 
n^ieasure was presented for an indicator based on 



fewer than 25 persons in either group involved in the 
comparison. Table C~l provides the number of 
persons on which each indicator and test of signifi- 
cance is based for each group, and table C-2 
contains the standard deviations for the prestige and 
prestige mobility raw measures. 
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Text 


Group 


TaDle 


Males 60 


2.1 


Males 70 




Females 60 




Females 70 




ft i 1 /^M 

Males 60 


2,2 


Males 70 




Females 60 




Females 70 




Males 60 


2.3 


ft A 1 

Males 70 




Females 60 




Females 70 




ft ■ t 

Males 60 


2.4 


ft ft i 

Males 70 




Females 60 




Females 70 




Males 60 


2.5 


Males 70 




Females 60 




Females 70 




Males 60 


2.6 


Males 70 




Females 60 




Females 70 




Males 59 


2.7 


Males 69- 




Females 59 




Females 69 





TABLE C-1A 

Number of Cases for Each Social Indicator from Decennial Census Tapes 

EDUCATION 



Social 
Indicator 



2.1 Percent Delayed 



'Attending H.S. 



Completion 



Completion 



Overqual. 



Overqual. 



College 



Amer. 
















Ind./ 
















Alask. 


Blacks 


Mexican Japanese Chinese Filipino 


Puerto 




Nat. 


Am. 


Am. 


Am. 


Am. 


Ricans 


Majority 


120 


363 


759 


96 


30 


44 


169 


291 ■ 


479 


1289 


2525 


291 


227 


152 


616 


450 


125 


379 


699 


113 


31 


37 


175 


306 


450 


1240 


2352 


260 


178 


152 


585 


436 


168 


457 


1027 


98 


33 


50 


225 


356 


563 


1534 


2896 


309 


241 


166 


835 


497- 


164 


491 


1014 


117 


36 


40 


251 


348 


535 


1456 


2841 


277 


196 


167 


794 


476 


210 


577 


1164 


115 


79 


48 


481 


442 


641 


1517 


3180 


392 


502 


261 


1294 


682 


195 


656 


1221 


147 


72 


49 


454 


468 


683 


1880 


3405 


460 


450 


288 


1426 


702 


183 


569 


1252 


142 


101 


64 


462 


456 


527 


1306 


2544 


355 


309 


293 


1103 


577 


173 


645 


1138 


270 


77 


61 


465 


474 


545 


1454 


2604 


464 


340 


379 


1316 


576 


226 


906 


1490 


784 


338 


171 


392 


1977 


1300 


3713 


6377 


2518 


1889 


947 


1690 


3046 


200 


1059 


1263 


722 


217 


■ 123 


348 


1794 


1308 


4441 


5079 


2608 


1369 


1100 


1637 


2762 


62 


335 


556 


326 


224 


81 


136 


885 


496 


1241 


2337 


1340 


1348 


557 


461 


1515' 


65 


387 


306 


235 


118 


62 


83 


667 


432 


1497 


1319 


1181 


867 


746 


430 


1104 


28 


144 


213 


208 


169 


■ 51 


60 


490 


177 


471 


698 


783 


925 


358 


177 


769 


19 


190 


116 


110 


80 


40 


34 


311 


136 


654 


343 


605 


561 


544 


184 


509 
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TABLE C-1A Continued 

EMPLOYMENT AND OCCUPATIONS 
Amer, 



Group 


Texl 
Table 


Social 
Indicator 


Ind./ 
Alask. 

El _1 

Nat. 


Blacks 


Mexican 
Am. 


Japanese Chinese Pilipino 
Am. Am. Am. 


Puerto 
nicans 


Majorii 


Males 60 


3.1 


Percent 
Unemployed 


958 


4030 


7496 


1182 


742 


629 


2153 


4057 


MqIoq 7(1 
IVIdico l\j 








R4Qn 


1 / \JL\J 


2877 


2305 


1560 


5523 


4382 


remaies ou 






o\)\) 




0101 








1072 


1971 

1 W 1 1 


remaies /u 






IDJD 


/ Uoo 


OO^D 


2398 


1454 


1078 


2750 


2596 


Males 60 


3.2 


Percent Teenage 
Unemployed 


65 


232 


583 


43 


13 


19 


135 


204 


Males 70 






179 


585 


1444 


136 


117 


66 


402 


303 


Females 60 






43 


112 


360 


35 


15 


16 


109 


140 


Females 70 






163 


468 


1069 


110 


108 


53 


286 


248 


Males 60 


3.4 


Mean Prestige 


1094 


4251 


7867 


•1000 




ooj 


2154 


4339 


Males 70 






00/D 


yyyy 




3267 


2800 


1844 


5961 


4989 


Females 60 






610 


3670 


4427 


1119 




970 


1430 


3031 


Females 70 






2776 


9765 


13270 


00/10 


onno 


RO 1 


4160 


4014 


Males 65-70 


3,5 


Mean Prestige 
Mobility 


324 


842 


1858 


291 


223 


160 


588 


1009 


Females 65-70 






167 


boo 


bid 


271 


107 


104 




530 

www 


Males 60 


3,6 


Percent 
Segregated 


aoi 


3683 


6889 


1153 


715 


598 


1966 


39087 


Males 70 






1142 


3902 


8358 


1386 


1117 


753 


2519 


2867 


ppmfllPQ 60 






349 


2416 


2466 


755 


255 


122 


953 


18079 


Fi^70 




714 


3290 


4202 


1165 


722 


527 


1205 , 


24627 



TABLE C-1A 

, INCOME AND 



Continued 

POVERTY 



Amer. 



GrouD 


Text 

Tablo 


Social 
iiiQiuaior 


ind./ 
Alask. 

Mat 

Nai. 


□lacKs 


i 

Mexican Japanese Chinese 
Am. Am. Am. 


Pilipino 
Am. 


Puerto 
Ricans 


Majori 


Persons 59 


4.2 

1 


Median P/C 
Available 
Income 


5156 


18226 


32883 


4209 


2389 


2128 


9074 


15438 


Porcnnc fiQ 






•1 \ ICO 

1445 J 


43401 


7QC07 


1Ub4o 


ooly 


A"tn A 

6789 


27923 


16483 


rciTidie ricau oy 






673 


3206 


2993 


208 


113 


115 


1116 


945 


rernaie nedu oy 






2278 


10679 


8807 


774 


400 


410 


6289 


1056 


Males 59 


4.3 


Adjusted Earnings 


625 


3191 


6169 


1031 , 


635 


531 


1711 


3487 


Males 69 






2057 


7161 


, 14704 


2614 


2106 


1375 


4606 


3889 


Female 59 






216 


2005 


1932 


. 624 


203 


104 


766 


1560 


Females 69 






1249 


5838 


6563 


2080 


1219 


928 


2082 


1560 


Males 59 


4.4 


Med. Earnings/ 
Year 


168 


711 


1307 


216 


104 


65 


455 


714 


Males b9 






541 


1698 


3707 


571 


410 


297 


l3p6 


848 


Females 59 






53 


383 


447 


139 


49 


32 


168 


345 


Females 69 






285 


1254 


1592 


470 


307 


197 


682 . 


474 


Households 69 


4,6 


Percent Poverty 


2216 


7199 


9738 


1915 


1461 


1162 


4175 


6260 


Female Head 69 






585 


2483 


1762 


417 


231 


209 


1159 


1477 



1 



TABLE C-1A Continued 

HOUSING 



Text 

Group Table 

Households 60 5.1 

Households 70 
FemaJe-Head 60 
Female-Head 70 

Households 60 5.2 

Households 70 
Female-Head 60 
Female-Head 7C 

Households 60 5.3 



Households 70 
Female-Head 60 
Female-Head 70 

Households 60 



Households 70 
FemalerHead 60 
Female-Head 70 

Households 60 5.4 



Households 70 
Female-Head 60 
Female-Head 70 



Household:, 60 
Households 70 
Female-Head 60 
F^coYz- ead 70 



5.5 



Social 
Indicator 

Percent Non- 
Central City 



Percent Own 
Homes 



Percent ^ver- 
crowt: .d: 
Owned 



Percent Over- 
crowded: 
Rented 



Percent 
Complete 
Facilities 



Housing Cost 



Amer. 
Ind./ 
Alask. 
Nat. 



Mexican Japanese Chinese Filipino 
Blacks Am. Am. Am. Am. 



Puerto 

Ricans Majorlt] 



121 


2762 


4266 


492 


457 


205 


2045 


OCCA . 
COO\i 


1215 
11 
237 


8449 
740 
2949 


13639 
610 
2341 


1829 
47 


1852 
25 


1059 
0 

1 Uv) 


6738 
340 
1902 


3207 
354 
501 


972 


4492 


7012 


1024 


583 


433 


2120 


4507 


3472 
141 
761 


12040 
1179 
4075 


18476 
980 
3101 


3126 
110 
504 


2270 
42 
203 


1640 
11 
199 


7205 
352 
1962 


5285 
561 
749 


492 


1642 


3803 


506 


204 


156 


154 


2827 


1733 
48 
321 


4965 
318 
1186 


9937 
442 
1232 


1737 
37 
155 


977 
0 

59 


606 
0 

44 


}00 
0 
108 


3481 
208 
302 


396 


2786 


3209 


511 


327 


260 


1916 


1591 


1648 
26 
368 


7013 
796 
2811 


8539 
538 
1869 


1296 
73 
306 


1207 
11 
136 


955 
0 

154 


6152 
1848 


1719 

CO*r 

271- 


972 


4492 


7012 


1024 


583 


433 


2120 


4507 


3472 
141 
761 


12040 
1179 
4075 


18476 
980 
3101 


3126 
110 
504 


2270 
42 
203 


1640 
0 

199 


7205 
354 
1962 


5285 
561 
749 


196 
1152 
36 
322 


1493 
5206 
460 
2149 


1737 
6423 
• 298 
1421 


238 
852 
43 
246 


237 
935 
19 
127 


110 
621 
8 

132 


1542 
5475 
269 
1627 


1243 
1503 
277 
372 



TABI.E C-1B 

Number of Unweighted Cases for Each Social indicator from SiE Tapes 









Amer. 






















inQ./ 
















SrouD 

Ml VUI# 


lOAl 




MiaSK. 




Mexican Japanese Chinese 


Pilininn 
riiipiiiu 


r Uvi lu 




Tabid 




Mat 




Am 

Mm. 


Mm. 


Am 

Mill. 


Am 

nllli 


Rir;inQ 
niv«ii9 


Maiorih 

ifia|vi II] 


I^ales76 


2.1 


Percent Delayed 


129 


1301 


248 ■ 


55 


18 


28 


57 


1403 


Females 76 




132 


1319 


226 


77 


21 


34 


44 


1365 


^^ale8 76 • 


2.2 


Perpenl Not 


148 


1396 


279 


56 


18 


31 


61 


1473 


Females 76 




Attending H.S. 
















1454 






153 


1405 


259 


78 


21 


39 


61 


Ms 76 


2.3 


Percent H.S, 


202 


1374 


289 


124 


57 


57 


78 


2013 






Completion 


















Females 76 




244 


1745 


322 


131 


44 


77 


90 


2040 


^^ales 76 


2.4 


Percont College 


166 


1152 


270 


117 


70 


46 


73 


1928 


Females 76 




Completion 






















171 


1543 


309 


124 


78 


100 


101 


1889 


Males 76 


2.5 


Percent H.S, 


550 


4684 


772 


746 


318 


300 


192 


11090 


Females 76 




Overqual, 




















608 


6329 


715 


858 


293 


369 


197 


12265 


Males 76 


2.6 


Percent College 


181 


1891 


333 


42? 


225 


173 


77 


5586 


Females 76 




Overqual, 






















214 


2294 


198 


427 


168 


218 


60 


5197 


Males 75 


2.7 


Median Income: 


43 


567 


93 


210 


128 


81 


19 


2622" 


Females 75 




College 




















36 


655 


38 


160 


75 


108 


10 


1442 


Males 76 


3.1 


Unemployed 


910 


7466 


1533 


804 


321 


399 


391 


13219 


F,emales 76 




629 


7413 


916 


774 


231 


370 


245 


9133 


Males 76 


3.2 


Percent Teenage 


96 


813 


184 


55 


14 


29 


29 


1320 


■ 

Females 76 




Unemployment 






















80 


708 


117 


59 


15 


33 


34 


1086 


Males 76 


3.4 


Mean Prestige 


1063 


8463 


1675 


876 


351 


435 


419 


14665 


Females 76 




967 


9273 


1293 


903 


298 


440 


347 


12196 


Males 76 


3.6 


Percent 


1074 


8656 


1718 


888 


368 


456 


435 


14832 


Females 76 




Segregated 






















977 


9368 


1303 


908 


303 


443 


351 


12284 


Persons 75 


4.2 


Median P/C 


4186 


35569 


6531 


2528 


1063 


1730 


2074 


44761 






. Available 


















Female Head 75 






738 


11172 


964 


192 


67 


85 


558 


3279 
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TABLE C-1B Continued 

Amer. 
Ind./ 

Text Mask. Mexican Japanese Chinese Pilipino Puerto 

Group Table Nat. BMs Am. , Am. Am. Am. Ricans Majority 

Males 75 4.3 Adjusted 945 7274 1482 827 314 373 361 13468 

Earnings 

Females 75 725 7293 950 792 230 369 229 9782 

Males76 ' 4.4 Med. Earnings/ 143 1152 163 131 53 53 74 2092 

Females 75' 91 1058 154 138 27 64 39 1437 

Familes 75 4,6 Percenl Poverty 1224 11534 1738 865 354 476 640 15794 

Female Head 75 331 4551 360 \ 162 56 74 226 33f4 

Households 76 5.2 Percent Own 1271 12189 1793 , 905 366 493 643 17133. 

Female Head 76 Homes 532 6661 571 .287 119 133 296 5736 

\ 
\ 



\ 

\ 



\ 

\ 
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TABLE C-2 

Standard Deviations for Prestige and Prestige Mobility Values 



1960 



Prestige 
1970 



1976 



Prestige 
Mobility 



Males 

Amer. Ind./Alask. Nat. 
Blacks 

Mexican Americans 
Japanese Americans 
Chinese Americans 
Pilipino Americans 
Puerto Ricans 
Majority 



12.0987 
11.4331 
13.0444 
15.3919 
16.0400 
16.9182 
10.4402 
13.7331 



13.4545 
12.0927 
12.9496 
16.8214 
17.6362 
18.6473 
11.3410 
14.6478 



13.0170 
13.0265 
13.7056 
^16,1264 
17.7113 
18.9020 
13.1247 
15.3703 



i4.6209 
12.7720 
13.5837 
15.3075 
15.2351 
15.4179 
13.1192 
13.6214 



FT^males 

Amer. Ind./Alask. Nat. 
Blacks 

Mexican Americans 
Japanese Americans 
Chinese Americans 
Pilipino Americans 
Puerto Ricans 
Majority 



13.1592 
12.496^ 
12.0472 
13.2966 
12.7543 
14.9814 
8.1627 
12.1108 



13.0503 
14.6864 
14977 
14.0748 
14.9793 
16.8894 
10.7176 
\ 13.0608 



12.7183 
14.4196 
12.1703 
16.0561 
15.5091 
14.8489 
11.2115 
13.8915 



14.4253 
14.2274 
12.6965 
13.3604 
14.7119 
15.0855 
1 1 .6092 
12.1122 
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Appendix D 

The following material is intended to facilitate''^ 
replication of the methods used in this report. Pa;f-I 
consists of operational deflnitions for the indicators 
and Part II contah ihe primar> programs used in (he 
calculations of the indicators for 1976. 

Part I: Operational Definitions Of The 
Social Indicators In This Report 

Delayed Education 

Persons included in the meaLSure: those who are 15. 
16, or 17 years old and enrolled in school. 
Raw measr.re: the percentage of the 15-, 16-. or 17- 
year-olds who are experiencing delayed education. 
DeHnition of "delayed'": being 2 or more years behind 
the modal grade for one's age. The modal grade is 
based on the entire population for each age. For this 
research, persons 15, 16, and 17 years old who are in 
or below the 8th, 9th, and 10th grades, respectively, 
are defined as delayed. 

Social Indicator: the raw measure (percentage de- 
layed) for a group divided by the raw measure of 
majority males. 

High School Nonattendance 

Persons included: those who are 15. 16. or 17 years 
old. 

Raw measure: the percentage who are not enrolled in 
school. 

Social Indicator: the raw measure of a group divided 
by the raw measure of majority males. 

iigh School Completion 

Persons included: those from 20 to 24 years of age. 
Raw measure: the percentage who have completed at 
least 12 years of school. 

Social Indicator: the raw measure of a group divided 
by the raw measure of majority males. 

College Completion 

Persons included: those from 25 to 20 years of age. 



Raw measure: the percentage who have completed at 
least 4 years of college. 

Social Indicator: the raw measure of a group divided 
by the raw measure for majority males. 

High School Overqualification 

Persons included: those persons who have completed 
12 or more years of school. 

Raw measure: the percentage of a group's high school 
graduates who are employed in occupations that 
require less than a high school diploma. Thus, the 
raw measure is A/B where A is the number of 
persons who have completed at least the 12th grade 
and who have an occupation that typically requires 
less than a high school diploma (occupation with a 
code of 0 or 1 in appendix A) and B is the total 
number of persons who have completed at least the 
12th grade in school. 

Social Indicator: the raw measure of a group divided 
by the raw measure for majority males. 

College Overqualification 

Persons included: persons with at least 1 year of 
college. 

Raw measure: the percentage, of a group's college 
graduates who are employed in occupations typically 
requiring less education than they have. Thus, the 
raw measure is (A-^Bj/C, where /4 is the group's 
number of persons with at least 1 year of college who 
are employed in occupations requiring less than a 
high school diploma (occupations with a code of 0 or 
1 in appendix A); B is the group's number of persons 
not included in A who have 4 or more years of 
college and work in occupations requiring less than a 
college degree (occupations with a code of 0, U or 2 
in appendix A); and C is the group's total number of 
persons who have at least 1 -year of college. 
Social Indicator: the raw measure of a group divided 
by the raw measure for majority males. 
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Earnlngal' Differential for College-Educated 
Persons 

Persons included: persons who have completed 4 or 
more years of college and had some earnings during 
the previous year. 

Raw measure: the median annual earnings of persons 
with 4 or more years of college wh() had some 
earnings during that year. 

Social Indicator: the raw measure of a group divided 
by the raw measure for majority males. 

Unemployment 

Persons included: persons and older in the labor 
force, Those in the labor forcr in elude: 

•those who worked in the previous week; 

•those who had a job from which they were 

temporarily absent: and 

•the unemployed those who were without a job. 
but were looking for work during the past 4 weeks 
and were available tc^ accept a job. Other defini- 
tions of the labc^r tc^rce are possible, and may be 
more desirable, but ;his study was based on survey 
questions and prcK-edures designed around the 
above definiticMi. so use of other definitions was 
precluded. 

Raw measure: the percentage of the labor loree that 
is unemployed (i.e.. the third category above). 
Social Indicator: the raw measure of a grt)up divided 
by the raw measure for majt)nty males 

Teenage Unemployment 

Persons included: persons from 16 io 19 years ol' age 
who are in the labor force. I he labor force is defined 
in the same way as for the previous indicator. 
Raw measure: the percentage of the kibor force age 
16 to 19 that is unemployed. 

Social Indicator: the raw measure tif a teenage group 
divided by the raw measure for iill majorit} males. 

Occupational Prestige 

Persons included: persons who have specitied an 
occupation for which a prestige score is available in 
appendix A. A person need noi be currently 
employed to have an occupation, 
Raw measure; the mean prestige secure i^f a gnnip. 
The prestige scores are contained in appendix A. 

■ Social Indicator: the raw measure c^f a griuip divided 

. by the raw measure for majc^rity males. 



Occupational Mobility 

Persons included: persons whose 1965 occupation 
was different from their 1970 occupation and for 
whom prestige scores are available for both occupa- 
tions. 

Raw measure: the average (mean) change in prestige 
scores for a group. The change is calculated by 
subtracting the 1965 score from the 1970 score» so 
those who experienced a decrease in occupational 
prestige receive negative values. 
Social Indicator: the raw measure of a group divided 
by the raw measure for majority males. 

Occupational Segregation 

Persons included: persons with a specified occupa- 
tion. All occupational categories listed in appendix A 
were included except **unemployed persons, last 
worked 1959 or earlier," and ""occupation not 
reported," 

Social Indicator: the index of dissimilarity statistic, 
which measures the dissimilarity between the occu- 
pational distributions. The dissimilarities between 
the distributions of majority males and other race- 
gender groups as well as the dissimilarities between 
majority females and minority female groups were 
calculated. To calculate this statistic the two distribu- 
tions to be compared are first transformed into 
percentage distributions, so that the sum of the 
ticcupational values is 100 for each group. The 
absolute difTerence between the percentages is 
calculated for each occupational category. The index 
of dissimilarity is one-half of the sum of these 
differences. A simplified example in table D-1 
demonstrates this technique, 

in the example, the index of dissimilarity equals 40 
(or, one-half the sum of the differences). This statistic 
reflects the fact that at least 40 percent of Group A 
(or Group B) would have to change categories to 
have identical distributions. The occupational cate- 
gories used in this report, however, are the detailed 
t)nes presented in appendix A, 

Median Household Per Capita Income 

Persons included: all per5on,s. 

Raw measure: The income available for an individual 
is calculated by dividing the total household income 
equally among the household members, For a person 
living alone, the income available is simply his or her 
io\'d\ personal income. The median of these per 
capita incomes for a group is the raw measure. Half 
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TABLE D-1 



Index of Dissimilarity 



Tho index of dissimilarity is one-half of the sum of tliese differences. A simplified example demon- 
strates this technique: 



Occupational 

Category 



Group A 



Group K 



Absolute 
Difference 



1. Blue Collar Workers 



2. White Collar Workers 



3. Service Workers 



4. Farm Workers 



Total 



35 7o 
50 
10 
5 

100 



40% 
10 
30 
20 
100 



5% 
40 
20 
15 
80 



The index of dissimilarity - 40 (or one-half the sum of the differences). This statistic reflects the 
fact that at least 40 percent of Group A, or Group B) would have to change categories to have 
identical distributions. The occupational categories used in this report, however, are the detailed 
ones presented in appendix A. 
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llu- persons woiikl liavc U'ss iiuoiiu' than this P'Miir 
anil hair vvoiilil have iiioic, 

Social Indicator: the raw measure o\ a L'roii(> JivulrJ 
hv the raw measure ut liie niajoiKN. 

Adjusted Mean Earnings 

Persons included: »>ns wiili our- earninj-s Jiinn;: 
the previous vear, 

Raw measure: liie in potlietieal mean earniiiL'^ ot a 
gr(nip based on (he assuinplion lhat the i:roup\ 
charaeteristics (\u terms oC oeeupational prestiiK', 
auc, eilucaluMiai attainment, ueeks workeil. hours 
workeei last week, ami State of resuleuee) were I he 
sanic as the majoniv males, ihis hvpothelkal 
adpistment was aceoiuplisheil through the use «>1 
multiple rel'u•^^!(»n a'- tlesei iln-J in appendix \\. 
Social Indicator: the raw measure ol a ^iniip 
(adjusted mean earmuL's) divided hv the earniiiiJs lor 
majorilv males 

Earnings Mobility 

Persons incinded: tulhtime workers (4i) oi more 
hours per week) trom aee 20 to 44. 
' Raw measure: tlie averaije inerement ol ehani:e m 
earmnt's hv single \eais ol atie. The median earnniL's 
of 5-\ear aue »jrtMips was useii in this ealeuhition. 
Ihis ealeulation ean he made h\ suhtraetini! l!ie 
median earniiiixs ol'2(> 24-\ear-oUls trom the meLlian 
carnmgs of 40 44-vear-i)lds, and dividmi! the diller- 
ence b\ 20 (the number of siniile-year mere ii tents 
between the midpoints of 22.5 and 42.5). 
Social Indicator: the raw measure of a i:rt>np duided 
bv the rasv. measure ol' the majoritv males. 

Poverty 

Persons included: all tanuhes aiitl unrelated iiKliMdu- 
als. 

Raw measure: the pereentaiie of the families and 
unrelated individuals in a group wht) reeeive less 
income than the poverty cutoff level. Ihis level 
eomes from the official poverlv imlex createil and 
annually updated by the federal (iovernment. 
Income cutoff levels defining povertv conditions arc 
priwided for fannlies of different si/es. for fanulies 
with male and female heads, ami for farm and 
nonfarm residences. A measure for female-headc'.; 
families was also created. 

Social Indicator: the raw measure ol a grt>up *.liMde^i 
bv the raw measure of the majority. 



Non-central City Metropolitan Households 
I nits iiicllidcd: il! households identified a^ hnn 
located in meiiopohtaii areas. In c^'itaiu Stales, and 
pails ol Statev the metropchtaii and imnmetropoh 
[an desn;. nations <ire nut W'.' \r h\ the ( ens us Huuau 
as a result of then et)nfulentMht\ rules. 

measure: a stand.! i di/eil peMeiitaj.!e (A \Uc 
metrop<ililaii houseliulds thai aie in the eential > u^ 
Wnh'-i eaeli Stale ihe pereentai-e ui ;i juoup - 
inetrnnohtan houselu)ld'> iliat are located in tlie 
eential ett\ is ealeulated. I lie sl i ndardi/atn)ii pioee- 
dure wemhts two groups' non-eeiitral eitv pereentag- 
es equ. llv. one State at a time. aieorLling to the total 
population nf the State. One grouji is the majonlv- 
heailed hoiischoKls and the othei is a speeifie iMoup's 
mniDi iu or lemaledieaded !h ^usein 'kls. ( )nl\ Sl.ih. -. 
uith al least 10 majoritv and 10 miiu>nt\ or lemale- 
headed iiouseholds were ineluded m this procedure. 
I he resulting two percentages are comparable e\en 
though the two groups may have ser\ ditlerent 
eeouraphical tlistri but ions 

SiK'ial indicator: the standartli/etl raw measure of .i 
i:ronj> divided In the staiulardi/etl ra\s irieasure loi 
majoi ii\ dieacled lnuiseholds. 

Households That Are Owner Occupied 
Tnils included: all houselu>lds. 

Ran measure: the standardized percentage of house- 
holds that are t>wner occupied. Sec llie non-central 
city metropolitan ht)Usehokl indicator, above, foi a 
description of the stantlardi/ation technique. 
S<K.'ial Indicator: the standari/eil raw mea.sure of a 
iiroup divitled hv the stantlardi/ctl raw measure for 
ma)orit\dieatied iiouseholds. 

Overcrowding in Households — Renter 
Occupied 

linits includcHl: all luniseholds that are renter 
(>ccupicd. 

Raw measure: the standardized percentage of dwell- 
ings that are occupied h\ more than one person per 
room. See the non-central cit\ metropolitan house- 
[u>ld indicatcM-, abt>\e, for a description of the 
standardization technique. 

S(K:ial Indicator: the standarihzetl raw measure (^f a 
uroup divided hv the standanli/ed raw measure tor 
majoritv -heaLied households. 

i:i 



ERIC 



OvercrowditKj In i5-usehoUl3 Owno; 
Occupied 

I nils jfU'lndi'^l: it' in hi-.i'Im >!•, I • i li.i ( 1 1 ^- ' i 
I K < n[ »K-tl } M N >; till'- ! M (t M ! hi • i in ! n 1 1 . •! i . 

^ . H) . I M ii IrJ li ir !l I n, .1 1 1 • ill: •'. !■ , ijif 

Households with CofnplfMf= Fncllilies 
I nits ii!f!ii(k-(l: ii' 'M ■ i u 

Ivan nU':isii!T: liir --i i tjn)i/ril |u i i '.-ni,):''. ''1 hi'ii.-- 

>!^i , \'. nil .il' > >! ill' 'II' |^v ill;' th il' Im '1 \X Mr( 
nl >: ;ii : 'tn ■■ : m 'iSi'L 'iiii-l'/ir 1-. liflirii |mm1 , h.ifli 

'■'i' .'i '■>> . . illfri I HIT' . ihr h< niM/l)( 'ill, 

Nrr if, ' 1 ( ! !ii ' ,;1 I'll^ llU'Il * >] ■« 'lll.in 1 1 ol I i H 1 
i:uliv.l!iM . tin <\r '! .i Me -; I >11 i>l llii* ^^tilll,|l ijl.M 

•••Ml Ire hi^i.iM' 



Soci;il ln(li(';tlor: (lir stj luL.i d i/cd f.»u hhajmiil' oC a 
I'nmp iliviJrd in (he sla lula u lau measure ioi 
ina )( )i il \ heatleJ liotiseholds. 

Percentage Who Pay 25 Percent or More of 
Their Income for Housing 

\ Mils included: all rental hoiiseh"lLls with liot water, 
phiiiihini.'. a Mdsh (oilel. a I'oinplete kilihei). heat, a 
iMlh t lib t •! sh« ivs ei . a lul J nee I ai'eess h t apart men t or 
iiml. 

R<\\\ measure: (he jx-reentavr liavnn.' a lm(>ss rent (i.e.. 
tihlinlini' iitih(K- ) «>i 2.^^ [lereent oi int>re ol the 
I aniiK niet)ine. 

S(K'ial Indicalor: 'he raw measiire ol a Liroup dixRied 
In (he lau measnie lor ni;i)orn\ -hea<!ecl honseliokls. 




Part II ; Computer Programs 



THE FOLLOWING COMPUTER PF^^OGRAMS ARE EXAMPLES OF THE SIX 
PRIMARY ONES (JSED TO PRODUCE THE 197 6 INDICATOR VALUES FROM 
THE SURVEY OF INCOMr; AND EDUCATION TAPES- THESE PROGRAMS 
WERE DEVELOPED BY STAFF MEMBERS OF THE COMMISSION'S OFFICE 
OF PROGRAM AND POLICY REVIEW- 



U PREPSIE— A FORTRAN PROGRAM TO: 

A) ESTABLISH THE MINORITY/MAJORITY GROUP STATUS OF PERSONS 
SA^iPLE ONE-EIGHTH OF THE M-^VJORITY PERSONS 
ADD GROUP IDENTIFICATION CODES, OCCUPATIONAL PRESTIGE 
SCORES, AND EDUCATIONAL REQUIREMENT'S TO EACH SELECTED 
PERSON'S RECORD 
PRODUCE A NEW DATA TAPE WITH RECTANGULAR RECOPJDS HAVING 
EACH 'PERSON' RECORD JOINED WITH THE PROPER 'HOUSEHOLD' 
AND ' F AMI LY ' F ECO HD , 



B) 
C) 



D) 



,PLi.SON( 116) , DATA (2 22) 
, (FAMILY (1) , DATA (52) ) , 



//HCTPRE1 JOB {WCH2,M036,C, 600) ,' HAVENS^riPPS' 
/♦MESSAGE 9 15582, RS; 915583, RS; 02 523^^ 
/♦MESSAGE 915590,RS; 9155 9 1, RS 
/♦NOTIFY 

/♦ROUTE PRINT HOLD,NOPURGE 
//STEP1 EXEC FORGCOMP 
//COMP. SYSIN DD * 
C PREPSIE SOURCE PROGRAM: 

ir-lPLICIT INTEGER (A-Z) 

dimension hsld(51) , family (53) 
equivalence: (data (1) , hsld(i ) ) 
x (person (1) , dat/> (105) ) 

equivalence (DATA (4) ,NFAM) , (DATA (55) , FAMSIZ) , 
X (DATA (118) ,OCC) , (DATA (130) ,SEX) , (DATA(131) ,RACE) 
X (DATA (134) ,ETH) 

EQUIVALENCE (HSLD (5 1 ) , HID) , (FAMILY ( 5 1 ), FI u) , 
X (PERSON (1 1 6) , PID) 
DIMENSION TALLY(20) ,PRES(1000) ,IDCODE(40) 
DATA TALLY/ 20*0/ . PR ES/ 1 000 ♦ 0/ , IDCODE/4 0* 1 / 
40 READ(3, 41, £ND=4. I,PRES(I) 

GO TO 40 
42 CONTINUE 
4 1 FORMAT (2X, I 3, 2X, 13) 

C ETH DEFAULT=1, FOR; 1-9,18,27-30,39,40 



IDCODE (10 
r.DCODE(11 
IDCODE ( 12 
IDCODE (13 
IDCODE (14 
IDCODE (15 
IDCODE ( 16 
IDCODE (17 
IDCODE (19 
IDCODE (20 
IDCODE (21 
IDCODE (22 
IDCODE (23 
IDCODE (24 



= 4 

= 4 
= 4 
= 4 
= 9 
= 10 
= 10 
= 10 
= 2 
= J 
= 3 
= 7 
= 6 
= 5 
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IDCODL {JS) - n 

IDCODE (26) H 

CASKS^O 

NREC=0 

NSAMP=3 

GO TO 111 

C RECORD MATCH CORHECTION r.EGMEN'r 

801 WRITE(6,802) (DATA{KOO) ,KOO-^1^3) ,HiU^FID, PiD 
TALLY (12) =TALLy (12) ^ 1 

BACKSPACE 2 

802 FORMAT (■ RECORD CORRECTION DATA = V 2AU , A2 ^ ;U U ) 
111 READ (2, 101 , END=999) HSLD 

IF (HID.NE. 1) GO TO (801,821,031), HID 
10 1 FORMAT (2A4, A2^.I2, '4c,a4, 244X, II) 
TALLY (13) =TALLy (1 3) ^ 1 
DO 20 0 FAMS=1,NFAM 
GO TO 8 22 

C i^*** RECORD MATCH CORRECXION SEGMENT 

82 1 CONTINUE 

BACKSPACE 2 

TALLY(ia)=TALLY(ia) ^ 1 
822 READ ( 2, 1 0 2 , END= 9 9 9 ) FAMILY 

IF (FID.NE-2) GO TO (801,821,831), FID 
10 2 FORMAT (2A4, A2, 12, 4 5A4 , A 3 , 24 5X , 1 1 , 21 1 ) 

DO 10 0 INDIV= 1, FAMSIZ 

NREC^NREC^-I 

GO TO 832 

C **** RECORD MATCH CORRECTION SEGMENT 

831 WRITE (6, 80 2) (DATA (KOO) ,KOO=1,3) , HID, FID, PID 
BACKSPACE 2 

TALLY ( 1 5) =TALLY (15) ^ 1 

832 READ (2, 103, END=999) PERSON 

IF (PID.K'E. 3) GO TO (801,821,831), PID 
10 3 FORMAT (12A4,A1,I3, 1 OA-4 , A 1 , 1 1 , 1 1 , A 1 , A2, 1 2 , 85A4 , 1 1 ) 
C ALL AGES WILL BE INCLUDED ON REC.TAPE 

ID=IDCODE (ETH) 

IF(ID. NE. 1) GO TO 18 

TALLY (16) =TALLY (16) ^ 1 

IF(RACE. EQ. 2) GO TO 311 
C SAMPLE *** 

NSAMP=NSAMP<- 1 

IF (NSAMP. EQ.8) GO TO 301 

ID-11 

C IF CASE IS HERE, WILL BE SKIPPED 

GO TO 18 
30 1 NSAMP^O 

C MAJ IN HERE WILL BE SELECTED 

GO TO 18 

C FOR BLACKS (RACE) WHO DID NOT HAVE MINORITY ETHNICITY 

311 ID=3 

1 CONTINUE 

1Q TALLY (ID) =TALLY (ID) ^ 1 

IF(ID. EQ. 1 1 ) GO TO 100 

C ID= 11 FOR SKIPPED M/\JORITY 

C THIS RUN INCLUDES ALL AGES 

DATA(221) = ID 

DATA (2 22) =PRES (OCC) 

CASES=CASES>1 



701 


Fok(4AT (1X,2 AU,A2^iar IX, 214) 






21 


WRITE (4,105) DATA 






100 


CONTINUE 






c 


END OF INDIVIDUAL LOOP 






200 


CONTINUE 






C 


END OF FAMILY LOOP 








GOTO 111 






C 


END OF HOUSEHOLD LOOP 






999 


CONTINUE 






C 


END OF JOB 






105 


FORMAT(2A4, A2^I2,46A4^ I lir 3X,2A4,A2,I2,4 5A4,A3 


,11,211 






X 12A4, A1, 13, 10A4,A1^ I 1, 11 ,A1,A2,I2, 85A4 


rI1rl2/ 


1 J) 


r 


FIRST LINE OF FMT 10 3 CONTAINS HOME, & HSLD 






c 


SECOND LINE STARTS IN COL 40 1 WITH INDIV (44 \ 


CHAR) 






WRITE (6, 106) TALLY 






106 


FORMAT (• 0RECORDS=" , 316^715, 416, bl3) 








WRITE (6, 106) NREC, CASES 








STOP 








END 







/STEP 2 EXEC FORGLKGO 

//GO,FT02F001 DD DSN=SI El 97 6 . DIV 1 , UNIT= 24 20 , 
// vol.- (PRIVATE, SER= ( 9 1 5 58 2, 9 1 5 58 3 ) ) ,DISP=SHR 

//GO,Fr03F00 1 DD DSN=WCH2HCT. PRESED. INP,UNIT=FILE,VOL=SER=FILE23, 
// DISP=SHR 

//GO. FT04F001 DD DSN = WCH2HCT . SIE 1 , UNIT= 24 20 , VOL=SER=:0 2 5 239 , 

// DISP= (NEW, KEEP) , DCB- (RECFM = FB , LRECL= 84 8, BLKSI ZE- 1 6 96 0 ) ,LABEL-2 



2, WOHKSIE-- A lORTKAN PROGRAM TO PRODUCE A WORKING TAPE FROM 
THE OUTPUT OF PPEPSIE„ THIf. SELECTS THE 
VARIABLES NEEDED FOR THE PROGRAMS TO FOLLOW, 



/HCTWORK1 JOB (WCH2, M036 , C, 2 50 ) , • HAVENS .TIPPS ' 
/♦MESSAGE 0 2091 6, R; 0 25668, W 
/♦MESSAGE 00 1107, R; 006 64 4, R 
/♦NOTIFY 

/♦ROUTE PRINT HOLD,NOPURGE 
//STEP1 EXEC FORGCOMP 
//COMP. SYSIN DD * 

IMPLICIT INTEGER (A-Z) 

DIMENSION INPUT (38) 

DIMENSION TALLY (1 1) r YOUTH (1 1) 

EQUIVALENCE (ID, INPUT (37) ) , (AGE, INPUT (23) ) 
DATA TALLY/ 11*0/, YOUTH/1 1*0/ 
GO TO 1 

201 YOUTH (ID) -YOUTH (ID) + 1 

YOUTH (1 1)=YOUTH(11) +1 
1 READ (2, 100,END=5) INPUT 

IF(AGE.LE. 14) GO TO 20 1 

TALLY (11)=TALLY(11) *1 

TALLY (ID) =TALLY (ID) +1 

WRIT£(4,101) INPUT 

GO TO 1 
5 WRITE (6, 9) TALLY 

WRITE (6, 101) INPUT 

WRITE (6,9) YOUTH 



100 FORMAT (T20,A^,T26,A2/r76,A1 ^T9 5 ^ AU , T1 84 ^ 3 AU /r2 1 1 , A2 , 95X^ 3A3, 6 2X, 

- A1 , JX ,3A4,6X^2AU, 1X,An3X,A2,34X,AJ, J6X,A1,4X,A1, 1X^12^ IX, 

- A2, 1X,A3,5X,A4, 1 OOX , AU , A3, A4 , A3 , 6ax , Al , 1 X , A2 , 64 X , 3Aa , 34X , A2 ^ 

- 34X^12, A3) 

10 1 FORMAT (A2,A2, A1, A^U 3A4^A2,3A3, 

- A1, 3A4, 2A4,A1,A2, A3,A 1,Am2 , 

- A2 , A3 , Aa ^ A4 , A3 , A4 ^ A3 , A 1 ^ A2 , 3 A4 , A :^ 

- 12, A3) 

9 FORMAT (•ORECORDS:^' r 1 HB) 

STOP 
END 

//STEP2 EXEC PORGLKGO 

//GO. FT0 2F0 0 1 DD DSN^WCH 2HCT - 8 IE 1 , UNIT=- 24 20 , VOL^^S ER'^O 2 0 9 1 6 ^ LABELf 1 , 



// 


DISP=SHR 




















// 


DD 


DSN=WCH2HCT.SIE2, 


UNIT = 


2420 


^DISP^ 


SHR, 


VOL= 


SER= 


020916 


,LABEL= 


2 


// 


DD 


DSN=WCH2HCT.SIE3, 


UNIT = 


2420 


,DISP= 


SHR, 


VOI/=SER= 


020916 


,LABEL= 


3 


// 


DD 


DSN=WCH2HCT.SIE4, 


UNIT = 


2420 


,DISF= 


SHR, 


VOL= 


SER= 


001 107,LAEEL= 


1 


// 


DD 


DSN= WCH2HCT. SIE5, UNIT= 


2420 


,DISP= 


SHR, 


VOL= 


SER= 


001 1 07 


,LABEL= 


2 


// 


DD 


DSN=WCH2HCT. SIE6, 


UNIT = 


2420 


,DISP= 


SHR, 


VOL= 


SER= 


001 107 


,LABEL= 


3 


// 


DD 


D:JN=WCH2HCT.SIE7, 


UNIT = 


2420 


, DISP= 


SHR, 


VOL^ 


SFR^ 


001 107 


, LABELS 


4 


// 


DD 


DSN=WCH2HCT.SIE8, 


UNIT = 


2420 


,DISP^ 


SHR, 


VOL^ 


SER= 


006644 


,LABEL= 


1 


// 


DD 


DSN=WCH2HCT. SIE9, 


UNIT = 


2420 


,DISP= 


SHR, 


VOL= 


SER= 


006644 


,LABEL= 


2 



//GO. .FT04F0 0 1 DD DSN = WCH 2HCT . WORKING 1 , UNIT= 24 2 0 , VOL=S ER=0 2 5668 , 
// DISP= (NEW, KEEP) , DCB= (R ECFM = FB, IJ^ ECL-^ 1 1 0, ELKS I Z E=44 0 0) ,LABEL=2 



3. SISIE — AN SPSS PROGRAM TO PRODUCE MOST OF THE RAW MEASURES 
FOR THE SOCIAL INDICATOR REPORT. 



/HCTSISY JOB (WCn2,M0 3 6, B) , » TIPPS . Z IMBLER • , REGI ON=3 00 K 
/♦NOTIFY 

/♦ROUTE PRINT HOLD,NOPURGS 
/♦MESSAGE 0 25668,R; 019384, W 
//STEP1 EXEC RUNSPSS,PARM=150K 

//GO. FT04F00 1 DD UNIT= 2 4 2 0 , D IS P= (NEW, KEEP) , VOI/= ( PRI VATE ,SER=0 1 9 38 4 ) 

// DSN=:WCH2HCToSIElSPSS,DCB= (RECFM= VBS , LRECL= 20 008 , BLKS IZE= 20 1 2) 

//GO. FT08F00 1 DD UNIT--= 2 4 20 , D ISP=S HR, LABEL=2 , 

// VOL= (PRIVATE, SER-025668) , DSN=:WCH2HCT. WORKING 1 

//GO. SYSIN DD * 



NUMBERED 
RUN NAME 
FILE NAME 
DfxTA LIST 



YES 

SIE 1976 — 
SIEDIV2 
FIXED /I 
STATE 1-2 
RECITY 3 
METRO 4 
TENURE 5 
RENT 6-8 
UTIL 9 
HWEIGHT 
NPERSONS 
INCFAM 24-32 
INCPOVR 33 
FWEIGHT 35-45 (6) 
PIDENT 46-53 
EMPLOYMT 54 



UPDATE OF SOCIAL INDICATORS 



10-21 (6) 

22-23 
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INPUT MEDIUM 
N OF CASES 
ALLOCATE 
VALUE LABELS 



VALUE LABELS 
COMMENT 



COMMENT 
COMPUTE 
RECODE 
IF 

COMMENT 
RECODE 
IF 

VALUE LABELS 
COMMENT 
IF 

COMMENT 
COMPUTE 
RECODE 
VALUE LABELS 
COMMENT 
COMPUTE 
RECODE 
VALUE LABELS 
COMMENT 
COMMENT 

VALUE LABELS 

COMPUTE 
COMMENT 
RECODE 
VALUE LABELS 



COMPUTE 
COMPUTE 



HOIJPol bb-Sb 
OCUPATN b'h S'J 
FAMREL 6 0 
SEX 61 

AGE1YR 6 2-63 
P:THNIC 

SCHOOL 66-67 
FINGRD 6 8 
WKWEEKS 1)9 
HOURi:52 71 



•70 
•7 J 

9 



INCPERS 7 J- 7^ 
EARNINGS 80-P.6 
ENROLLED 87 
GRADE 88-69 
PWEIGHT 90- 10 1 (n) 
INCREC 102-103 
GROUPID 104-105 
EDREQ 106 
PRESTIGE 107- lOa 
DISK 
UNKNOWN 

TRANSPACE= 12000 

GROUPID(I) MAJ (2) AM INDIAN ( 3) BL. .CK (U) MEX AM (5) JAPANESE 
(6) CHINESE (7) FILIPINO (8) KOREAN & VIETNAMESE (9) PUERTO 
RI CAN (10) OTHER HISPANIC (11) ELSE? 
SEX (1) MALE (2) FEMALE 



= 1) 
17) 



DEI^Y=2 



EDUCATION CHAPTER 
DELAYED EDUCATION INEICATOR 
DELAY=AGE1YR - (SCHOOL + 5) 
DELAY (LOWEST THRU 0=0) (ELSE- 
(ENROLLED NE 1 OR AGE1YR GT 
ENROLLMENT INFORMATION 
ENROLLED(0=2) (2-0) 
( AGE1YR GT 1 7 ) ENROLLED^ 2 

ENROLLED (0) NOT ENROLLED ( 1 ) ENROLLED (2) OTHER AGES 
HIGH SCHOOL COMPLETION 
(FINGRD EQ 2) SCHOOL=SCHOOL - 1 

FINGRD EQ 2 MEANS THEY DID NOT COMPLETE GRADE 
HS=SCHOOL 

HS (01 THRU 12=0) (13 THRU 19=1) (00 = 2) 
HS (0) LT HS(1)HS OR MORE(2)NA 
COLLEGE COMPLETION 
COLLEGE=SCHOOL 

COLLEGE(01 THRU 16 = 0) (17 THRU 19=1) (00 = 2) ^ 
COLLEGE (0)LT COLLEGE ( 1 ) COLLEGE D (2) NA \ 
AGES EXCLUDED FROM COLLEGE AND HS BREAKDOWN ARE BELOW 
EDUCATIONAL O VERQUALI FICATION FOR HS AND COLLEGE 
EDUCATED PERSONS 

EDREQ (0) NO HS D REQUIRED (1)HS OPTIONAL ( 2 ) HS REQUIRED (3) 
COLLEGE REQUIRED (4)NA 
EDOCC=SCHOOL 

EDOOCC= EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT 

EDOCC(1 THRU 12=1) (13=2) (14 THRU 16 = 3) (17 THRU 19=4) 
EDOCC(1)LESS THAN HS D ( 2) HS D ( 3) SOME COLLEGE (4 ) COL DEGREE 
(0)NA/ 
HSOQ=0 
COLOQ=0 
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1. K (KOIM'ii,; Li'. 1 AND hUX^c^' 

i K (i!:UK;r i.k I) Hiu)u-^-^ 

IF (EDHEQ EQ a)HSOQ^/! 
COMPUTE HSO<J20 2a = HSOg 



1 I' 
IF 
IK 
IV 

COMPUTE 

r F 

MtS5.;i N ; 
I } • 

IF 

COMMENT 

COMPUTE 
F ECO OF 



(ACiElYR LE 19 OK ^G\.^YP (;E 2 S) H^:(X)2{).^'^ 
(EDKEW EE 2 AND EDOCC EQ 4)COEOW-1 
(EDOCC LE 2) COLOg-2 
(EDREU LE 1 AND EDOC^f \'\) 
(EDREU EU 4) C0L0Q=2 
COQ2529 = COr^OQ 
(AGE1YK LE 2b OR At;i'. iYK CI 
CO02S29^ HSOQ20m (2) 

(A(;eiyk LE 2^ or ageiyr ge jo) college^ x 

(AGE1YR LE 19 OR AGF1YR GE 25)ilS = 2 

EARNINGS DIFFEREN^riAL FOR COLLEGE EDUCATED PERSON^:; 
^; SOME RECODING FOR PERCAPITA INCOME 
EAHNC '^EARNINGS 
EARNC i; (LOWEST THRU 0=0) 

(01 U 2999=^1) (2999 THRU 3999 = 2) (3999 THRU 

a'>99 .) (^999 THRU 5U99 = a) (5U99 THRU 5999 = 5) (5999 THRU 
6U99 :(>)(ba99 THRU 6999-7) (6999 THRU 7499-8) (7499 THRU 
7999=9) (7999 THRU 8499=10) (8499 THRU 8999=^11) (8999 THRU 
9999=12) (9999 THRU 1 0 9 99 = 1 3) ( 1 0 9 99 THRU 1 1 9 9 9= 1 4 ) ( 1 1 9 9 9 
THRU 12999=15) (12999 THRU 1 3 99 9= 16) ( 13 9 9 9 THRU 15999=17) 
(15999 THRU 17999=18) (17999 THRU 19999=19) (19999 THRU 
24999=20) (24999 THRU 29999=21) (29999 THRU 49999=22) 
(49999 THRU HIGHEST=23) 

EARNCAT(O) 0 ( 1 ) 0 1- 2 9 9 9 { 2) 29 99-3 999(3) 39 99-49 9 9 (4) 4999 
-5 499 (5) 549 9-5999 (6) 59 9 9-649 9(7) 64 99-6 99 9 (8) 6999-74 99 
(y) 74 99-79 99 ( 10) 79 99-8499(11) 84 9 9-8999 (12) 89 99-9 99? 
(1 3) 9 999-10 999 (14) 1 0 999- 1 1 99 9 ( 1 5) 1 1 9 99- 1 299 9 ( 16) 129 9 9- 

1 3999 (17) 1399 9-15999 (18) 1 59 99- 1 7999 ( 1 9) 17999-19999 
(2 0) 1999 9-24 99 9 (21 ) 24999-29999 (2 2) 29999-49999 (23) 50000 + 
EDUC=SCHOOL 

SCHOOL(01 THRU 05= 1) (06 THRU 08=2) (09-1) (10 THRU 12=4) 
(13=5) (14 THRU 16^=6) (17 THRU 19 = 7) 

r^CHOOL(0)NA (1)NURS-4(2) 5-7(3) 8(4) 9-11 (5) 1 2 ( 6) COL1 -COL3 
(7)COL4+ 



VALUE LABEL 5 



COMPUTE 
RECODE 

VALUE LABELii 



COMMENT 

COMMENT 
COMPUTE 
RECODE 
COMPUTE 
I F 

VALUE LABEL 
COMMENT 



COMPUTE 
RECODE 
COMPUTE 
VALUE LABELS 



IF 

MISSING 
COMPUTE 
IF 



OCCUPATIONS CHAPTER 
UNEMPLOYMENT INDICATOR 
UNEMP=EMPLOYMT 

UNEMP(0,4 THRU 8 = 2) (3-1) (ELSE=0) 
TEENEMP=UNEMP 

(AGEIYR LE 15 OR AGEIYR GE 20)TEENEMP-2 
UNEMP,TEENEMP (0) EMPLOYED (1) UNEMPLOYED ( 2) NILF^ARMY 



INCOME & POVERTY CHAPTER 

THE FOLLOWING IS FOR PERCAPITA INC. GAPS , RATIOS & OVER LAP 
INCHEAD = FAMREL 

INCHEAD(1=1) (2,7=3) (3 THRU 6=5) 
INCHEAD=INCHEAD + SEX 

INCHEAD (2) MALE HEAD FAM (3) FEMALE HEAD FAM(4)MALE IND. (5) 
FEMALE IND- (6)MALE REL (7) FEMAI,E REL 
(AGEIYR GE 75)INCHEAD=7 
VALUES INCHEAD(6^7) 

PERCAP = INCFAM / NPERSONS 
(NPERSONS EQ 1) PERCAP = INCPERS 



COMMENT 
IF 

COMPUTE 
RECODE 



VALUE LAB EI. S 



COMMENT 
VALUE LABKLS 



COMPUTE 

RECODE 

RECODE 



COMjMENT 
COMMENT 
COMPUTE 
RECODE 



IF 

COMPUTE 
IF 

VAX.UE LABELS 

COMPUTE 

IF 

VALUE LABELS 

RECODE 

VALUE LABELS 

RECODE 

VALUE LABELS 

MISSING VALUES 

VALUE LABELS 



(FOU NON-HEAD TO INSURE RK^HT AMOUNT. NOT NEC IF 
PERSONAL INC IS ALWAYS Hi t'AM INC FOR NON-HEADS) 
(PERCAP LT 0) PERCAP =0.0 
INCPCAT = PERCAP 

INCPCAT (0 THRU 499^1) (499 THRU 999 = 2) (999 THRU l^t^^'^^S) 
(1U99 THRU 1999=a) (1999 THRU 2499=5) (2499 THRU 2999=6) 
(2999 THRU 3499=7) (3499 THRU 3999 = 8) (3999 THRU 4499 = 9) 
(4499 THRU 4999=10) (4999 THRU 5999=1 1) (5999 THRU 
6999=12) (6999 THRU 7 99 9= 1 3) ( 79 9 9 THRU 9999=14) 
(9999 THRU 1 1 9 99= 1 5) ( 1 1 999 THRU 1 4999= 16) (1 4999 THRU 

HIGHEST=17) (ELSE=18) 
INCPCAT( 1) 0-499 (2) 500- (3) 1000- (4) 1500- (5) 2000- 
(6) 2500- (7) 3000- (8) 3 500- (9> 4 000- (10) 4500-49 99 
(1 1) 5000-599 9 (12) 6000-6999 (13) 7000-7999 
(1 4) 8000-9 99 9 (15) 100 00-1 1999 (16) 12000-14 999 
(17) 15000* (18) ELSE??/ 
INCOME EQUITY DATA 

STATE (1 1) MAINE (12) NH (13) VERMONT ( 14) MASS (15) RI (16) CONN 
(2 1) NY (22) NJ (23) PENN (31) OHIO (3 2) INDIANA (33) ILL (3 4) MICH 
( 3 5) Wise (4 1) MINN (4 2) IOWA (4 3) MISSOURI (4 4 ) ND (4 5) SD (4 6 ) N EP 
(4 7) KANSAS (51) DEL ( 52) MD (53) DC (54) VA(55) WVA(56) NC(57) SC 
(58)GA(59) FLORIDA{61)KEN(62)TENN(63) AL(64)MISS (71) ARK 
(7 2) LOU (73) OK (74) TEX (81) MOKl' (8 2) ID (83) WY (84) COL (85) NM 
(8 6) AZ (87) UTAH (88) NE V ( 9 1 ) WASH ( 9 2 ) OREGON (9 3) CAL 
(9 4) ALASKA (9 5) HAWAII 

STATEINC=STATE 
STATEINC(91 = 4041) (55=2494) (35=3555) (83 = 3640) 
STATEINC (21 = 4786) (93 = 4736) (33=4313) (74 = 3512) (22=4504) 
(23=3563) (86=3802) (85=3371) (84 = 3700) (59=3751) (58 = 3260) 
(56=2790) (63=2710) (64=2293) (72 = 2953) (31=3843) (14 = 4040) 

(94=5326) (71 = 2383) (16=4726) (51 = 3863) (53 = 5589) 

(95=4292) (82 = 3099) (32 = 3557) 

(61=2838) (11=2959) (52=4532) 

(41 = 3684) (43 = 3415) (81 = 3244) 

(12 = 3273) (44 = 2904) (73 = 3015) 

(45=2666) (62 = 2836) (87=3009) 
STATEINC IS MEAN INCOME FOR 
AGE CATEGORIES FOR INCOME MOBILITY 
AGE5YR=AGE1YR 

AGE5YR (LOWEST THRU 14=0) (15 THRU 19=1) (20 THRU 24=2) 
(25 THRU 29 = 3) (30 THRU 34=4) (35 THRU 39=5) 
(40 THRU 44=6) (45 THRU 49=7) (50 THRU 54 = 8) 
(55 THRU 59=9) (60 THRU 64=10) (65 THRU 69=11) 
(70 THRU 74=1 2) (75 THRU HIGHEST=13) 
(WKWEEKS LE 39)AGE5YR=13 
FEMHEAD=0 

(SEX EQ 2 AND FAMREL EQ 1 OR 2 OR 7)FEMHEAD=1 
FEMHEAD(O) NA ( 1 ) FMALE-HEADED 
HOUSES=0 

(FAMREL EQ 1 OR 2 OR 7)HOUSES=1 
HOUSES (0) NA ( 1 ) HOUSEHOLDS 
RECITY (1=1) (2=0) (3=2) 
RECITY (0) SMSA-NOT CC •( 1 ) SMS A-CC (2) 
TENURE (2, 3=0) 
TENURE(O) RENTAL (1) OWNED 
AGE5YR (13) 

AGE5YR(1) 15 (2) 20 (3) 25(4) 
(9) 55 (10) 60 (1 1) 65 (1 2) 70 



(42=3156) (47=3149) 
(34=4146) 

(46=3221) (88=5050) 

(92 = 3642) (15=3477) (57=2764) 

(13=2972) (54=3763) 

STATE 



NA 



) 35 (6) 40 (7) 45 (8) 50 
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EKLC 



MISSING 

MISSING 

MISSING 

F<ECODE 

COMPUTE 

MISSING 

COMMENT 



V/Vl 
VAL 



VAL 



(JES UELAY, ENHC)LLED^lIS,COLLEGE,HSO^^COLOQ^UNEMP,TEENEMP(2) 
(JES EUHEW (4) /EIX:)CC, EARNINGS, SCHOOL, EARNCAT , PRESTIGE (0) 
UES WKWEEKS, HOURS 5 2, FEMHEAD, iK)US ES ( 0 ) / 

INCPOVR(0=2) (1 = 1) (2 THRU «4 = 0) 

WINK=NPERSONS * FWEIGHT 
UES INCPOVR(2) /RECITY(2) / 



STATISTICAL PROCEDURES; 



READ INPUT 

♦WEIGHT 

HREAKa:>WN 



DATA 



♦ V^EIGHT 
BREAKDOWN 

* WEIGHT 
LU<EAKrx)V/N 



♦WEIGHT 
BREAKDOWN 



♦ WEIGHT 

CPOSSTAB5) 

OPTIONS 
♦WEIGHT 
CROSSTABS 

OPTIONS 
COMMENT 
♦WEIGHT 
CROSSTABS 

OPTIONS 
SAVE FILE 
FNISH 
♦ 



P WEIGHT 

VARIABLES^ DELAY (0, 2) SEX ( 1 , 2) ENROLLED (0 , 2) HS (0 , 2) 
COLLEGE(0, 2) UNEMP (0, 2) TEENEMP(0, 2) PRESTIGE ( 0 , 88) 
(;R0UPID(1, 1 1) 

COLOQ (0, 2) HSOQ (0,2) HSOQ202a ( 0, 2) COQ2529 (0,2) 
TABLES=DELAY, ENROLLED, HS , COLLEGE, HSOQ^ COLOQ, HSOQ20 2 U , 
COQ2529, PRESTIGE, TEENEMP,UNEMP BY GROUPID BY SEX/ 
FWEIGHT 

VARIABLES=INCPOVR(0, 1 ) GROUPI D ( 1 , 1 1 ) I NCHEAD ( 2 , 7 ) 

TABLES=INCPOVR BY GROUPID BY I NCHEAD/ 

HWEIGHT 

VARIABLES^T ENURE (0,2) FEMHEAD (0, 1; 
ST ATE (1 1, 95) GROUPID (1 , 11) 
TABLES=TENURE BY FEMHEAD BY GROUPID 
BY STATE/ 
HWEIGHT 

VARIABLES = TENURE (0 , 2 ) HOUSES ( 0, 1 ) 
STATE (1 1, 9 5) GROUPID (1 , 11) 

TABLES=TENURE BY HOUSES BY GROUPID BY STATE/ 
PWEIGHT 

VARIABLES = GROUPID(1 , 1 1 ) EARNCAT (0,23) SCHOOL (0 ,7) SEX ( 1, 2) 

TABLES^ EARNCAT BY SCHOOL BY GROUPID BY SEX/ 
5,7 

PWEIGHT 

VARIABLES = EARNCAT (0,23) AGE5YR (1,13) GROUPI D ( 1 , 1 1 ) SEX ( 1 , 2) 

TABLES= EARNCAT BY AGE5YR BY GROUPID BY SEX/ 
5 7,9 

3-ROW% DEL, 5-TOT % DEL, 7-MISS PRINT, 9-INDEX 
WINK 

VARIABLES = INCHEAD (2, 7) ,INCPCAT (0,19) GROUPID (1,11) 

TABLES-IHCPCAT BY INCHEAD BY GROUPID / 

5,7 



T.VLSIE-- 



A FORTRAN PROGRAM TO CREATE AN OCCUPATIONAL MATRIX 
TO BE USED IN THE CALCULATION OF THE OCCUPATIONAL 
SEGREGATION INDICATOR. 



/HCTTALY JOB (WCH 2, MO 36 , C , 30 0) , • HAV TNS . TI PPS* 

/♦MESSAGE 0 25668, R / 

/♦NOTIFY 

♦ROUTE PRINT HOLD,NOPURGE 
//STEP1 EXEC FORGCOMP 
//COMP. SYSIN DD ♦ 
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16 J 



INTEGER OCC,Sh:X,MiK, lU 

DIMENSION X (1000, 21) 

DATA X/21000*0.0/ 

X (999, 21) =1 .0 

X (1000, 21) = 1. 0 
1 READ(8, 14, END=U6) OC'C ^ , " hX^ At;K , WKIC^HT, iU 

IF(OCC. EQ. 0) OCC^^^99B 

IF(SEX.EQ.2) ID=ID>10 

X (OCC, ID) =X (OCC, ID) ^WEIGHT 

X (OCC, 21) =X (OCC, 21) +WEIGHT 

X (999, ID) =X (999, ID) ^WEIGHT 

X (1000, ID) V (1000, ID) ^ 1 

GO TO 1 
4 6 CONTINUE 

14 FORMAT (T57,I.j, 1X,X 1,12, i'90 , F 1 2 . 6 ,T 1 0 4 , I ) 

DO 37 1=1, 1 000 

IF(X ( I, 21) . EQ. 0. 0) GO TO 37 

WRITE(6,82) I, (X (I, J) , J=1, 2 1) 
82 FORMAT(I4, 10F10. 1/4X, 1 1F10. 1) 

93 FORMAT (14, 2 1F10, 1) 

•>?RITE ( 10, 9 3) V , (X ( J , J) , J-^ 1, » ) 
37 CONTINUE 

STOP 
END 

/STEPGO EXEC FORGLKGO 

//GO. FT08F0 0 1 DD DSN = WCH2HCT . WORK ING 1 , UNI T= 24 2 0 , VOL=S ER = 02 5668 , DISP= 
// LABEL=2 

//GO. FTIOFOOI DD DSN=WCH 2 HCT . OCCS I E 1 , UNIT=FILE, VOL=SER=TMP0 02 , 

// DISP= (NEW, KEEP) ,SPACE= (TRK, (5,5) ,RLSE) , DCB= ( RECFM=FB , LRECL= 2 20 , 

// BLKSIZE==4400) 



5, XOD-" A FORTRAN Pi^OGRAM TO READ THE MATRIX PRODUCED BY TALSIE 
AND CALCULATE THE INDICIES Oi' DISSIMILARITY. 



HCTXOD JOB (WCH2, M036, A) HAVENS. TIPPS^ 
/♦NOTIFY 

/♦ROUTE PRINT HOLD,NOPURGE 
//STEP1 EXEC FORGCOMP 
//COMP. SYSIN DD ♦ 

DIMENSION X (500, 21) ,XODM(21) ,XODF(21) 

DIMENSION NAMES (20) 

DATA X/105 00*0. 0/,XODM/21*0. 0/,XODF/21*0. 0/ 
READ(1,24) NAMES 
WRITE (6,32) NAMES 
24 FORMAT (20A4) 

K=1 

2 READ (8, 30, END=27) JOB, ( X (K , J ) , J^ 1 , 2 1 ) 

K=K + 1 

GO TO 2 5 
27 CONTINUE 
K=K-1 

WRITE (6,31) K, (X (K, J) , J=1,21) 
.30 FORMAT(I4,2 1F10. 1) 

31 FORMAT (15, 1 OF 1 0 . 1/ 1 1 F 1 0 . 1 ) 

3 2 FORMAT (5X, 2 1 (1X,A4) ) 



1 , 



K=K-3 

KTOT=K + 2 

WRITE(6^31) K, (X (KTOT, J) ,J= 1<r 21) 
TOTMJM=X (KTOT^ 1) 
TOTMJF=X (KTOT, 1 1) 
WRIT]:: (6^31) K 
DO 40 1=1, K 

P£RM= 10 0.0 ♦ X (I, 1) /TOTMJM 
PERF=100.0 * X (I, 1 1) /TOTI4JF 
DO 40 J=1^ 2 1 

PER^^IOO.O ♦ X (I^ J) /X (KTOT^J) 

XODM (J)=ABS (PERM-PER) +XODM(J) 

XODF(J)=ABS (PERF-PER) +XODFij) 
aO CONTINUE 

DO 41 1=1, 21 

XODF(I) =XODF(I) /2 

XODM ( I ) =XODM (I ) / 2 . 0 
4 1 CONTINUE 

WRITE (6^50) XODM 

WRITE (6,51) XODF 
5 0 FORMAT (• MAI.E" , 2 1 F5« 1 ) 

5 1 FORMAT (• F£M •,21F5.1) 

END 
STOP 

/STEP2 EXEC FORGLKGO 

//GO. FT08F00 1 DD DSN=WCH2HCT . OCCS IE 1 , UN'^T=FILE, VOL=SER=TMP0 02 , DIS P= SHE 

MJM HAM BLM MAM JAM CAM FAM KVM PRM OH MJF NAF BLF MAF JAF CAF FAF 
KVF PRF OHF 



6. REGSIE-- AN SPSS PROGRAM TO CREATE MATRICIES FOR THE FIRST 
STEP OF THE MEASUREMENT OF INCOME INEQUITY. 



/HCTREG2 JOB (WCH 2 , M036 , C , 50 0 , 30) HAVENS .TIPPS • ^ REGION=300 K 
/♦NOTIFY 

♦ROUTE PRINT HOLD,NOPURGE 
/♦MESSAGE 032268, R; 019395rW 
//STEP1 EXEC RUNSPSS,PARM=150K 

//GO.FT03F00 1 DD UNIT= 2 4 20 , DISP=S HR , VOL= ( PRIVAT E,S ER=03 2 268) , 
// DSN=WCH2HCT.SIE1SPSS,LABEL=1 

//GO. Fr04F00 1 DD UNIT^ 2 4 20 , DISP= ( NEW, KEEP) , VOL= (PRIVATE, SER=0 19395) , 
// DSN=WCH2HCT. SP SWREG 1 , DCB= (RECFM=VBS,IxRECL=20 008,Bi.KSIZE=20 12) 
//GO.FT09F001 DD UNIT=FILE, VOL=SER=TMP002 ,DISP= (NEW^KEEP) , 
// DSN=WCH2HCT. REG2MAT,DCB= (RECFM=FB^LRECL=80, BLKSI ZE= 1 600) , 
// SPACE= (TRK^ (10, 10) ^RLSE) 
//GO.SYSIN OD ♦ 



NUMBERED YES 

RUN NAME SIE 1976 REGRESSION FOR PERSONS WITH EARNINGS 

GET FILE SIE1 

SELECT IF (EARNINGS GT 0.0) 

WEIGHT PWEIGHT 

COMPUTE SET=GROUPI D 

IF (SEX EQ 2) SET = SET + 10 

IF (SET EQ 1) G1 = 1. 0 

IF (SET EQ 2) G2 = 1. 0 

IF (SET EQ 3) G3 = 1.0 
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IF 
IF 
IF 
IF 
IF 
IF 
IF 
IF 
IF 
IF 
IF 
IF 
IF 
IF 
IF 
IF 
IF 
IF 

COMMENX 
IF 
IF 



(SET 
(SET 
(SET 
(SET 
(SET 
(SET 
(SET 
(SET 
(SET 
(SET 
(SET 
(SET 
(SET 
(SET 
(SET 
(SET 
(SET 



EQ 
EQ 
EQ 
EQ 
EQ 
EQ 
EQ 
EQ 
EQ 
EQ 
EQ 
EQ 
EQ 
EQ 
EQ 
EQ 
EQ 



^) 
5) 
6) 
7) 
8) 
9) 
10) 
11) 
12) 
13) 
14) 
15^ 
16, 
17) 
18) 
19) 
20) 
EQ 9 3 



G4 = 
G5 = 
G6 = 
G7 = 
G8 

G9 = 
c; 1 0 
Gil 
Gl 2 
G \ 3 
G14 
G15 
G 16 
G17 
GIB 
G19 
G20 
OR 



1. 0 
1.0 
1. 0 
1.0 
1. 0 
1. 0 
= 1- 



0 

= 1.0 
= 1.0 
= 1.0 
= 1,0 
= 1.0 
= 1.0 
= 1.0 
= 1,0 
= 1.0 
= 1.0 

(STATE EQ 93 OR 74 OR 86 OR Qij OR 84) SW=1 
(CA^TXyAZ^NM^CO — 5 SOUTHWESTERN STATES) 
(SET EQ 4 AND SW EQ 1) G21 = 1.0 
(SET ^Q 14 AND SW EQ 1) G22 = 1.0 
VALUES Gl ^G2^G3^G4^G5^G6,G7,G8,G9,G10,G11,G12, 

G13^G14^G15^Gl6rGl7^G18,G19,G2 0,G21,G22,SW (0) 
TASK NAME FEMALES 

REGRESSION VARIABLES= EARNINGS AGEIYR SCHOOL PRESTIGE STATEINC 

WKWEEKS HOUR352 HOURS1 EDUC Gil / 

REGRESSION=EARNINGS WITH AGEIYR TO HOURS52 (2)/ 
VARIABLES= EARNINGS AGEIYR SCHOOL PRESTIGE STATEINC 
WKWEEKS HOURS52 HOlIRSi EDUC G12 / 

REGRESSION= EARNINGS WITH AGEIYR TO HOURS52 (2)/ 
VARIABLES=EARNINGS AGEIYR SCHOOL PRESTIGE STATEINC 
WKWEEKS HOURS 52 HOURS 1 EDUC G13 / 

REGRESSION= EARNINGS WITH AGEIYR TO HOURS52 (2)/ 
VARIABLES= EARNINGS AGEIYR SCHOOL PRESTIGE STATEINC 
WKWEEKS HOURS 52 HOURS 1 EDHC G14 / 

REGRESSION=EARNINGS WITH AGEIYR TO HOURS52 (2)/ 
VARIABLES= EARNINGS AGElYR SCHOOL PRESTIGE STATEINC 
WKWEEKS HOURS 52 HOURS 1 EDUC G15 / 

REGRESSION= EARNINGS WITH AGEIYR TO HOURS52 (2)/ 
VARIABLES=EARNINGS AGE1YR SCHOOL PRESTIGE STATEINC 
WKWEEKS HOURS52 HOURSi EDUC G16 / 

REGRESSION=EARNINGS WITH AGEIYR TO HOURS52 (2)/ 
VARIABLES=EARNINGS AGEIYR SCHOOL PRESTIGE STATEINC 
WKWEEKS HOURS 52 HOURSI EDUC G17 / 

REGRESSION= EARNINGS WITH AGEIYR TO HOURS52 (2)/ 
VARIABLES= EARNINGS AGEIYR SCHOOL PRESTIGE STATEINC 
WKWEEK:: HOURS 52 HOURSI EDUC G18 / 

REGRESSION=EARNINGS WITH AGEIYR TO HOURS52 (2)/ 
VARIABLES^ EARNINGS AGEIYR SCHOOL PRESTIGE STATEINC 
WKWEEKS HOaRS52 HOURSI EDUC C } / 

REGRESSION=EARNINGS WITH AGE ViR TO HOURS52 (2)/ 
VARIABjL.ES=EARNINGS AGEIYR SCHOOL PRESTIGE STATEINC 
WKWEEKS HOURS52 HOURSI EDUC G20 / 

REGRESSION-EARNINGS WITH AGEIYR TO HOURS52 (2)/ 
OPTIONS 7,8^15 
STATISTICS 1^2 

COMMENT OPTIONS (7-NO SUM TAB ; 8~MATRI 1 S-'MEAN^ SD OUT) 

: *S ELECT IF (SW EQ 1 AND GROUPID EQ 4) 
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ERIC 



TASK NAME 
REGRESSION 



OPTIONS 
STATISTICS 
SAVE FILE 
FINISH 
* 



ANALYSIS F( C MEXICAN AMERICANS IN 5 SW ST. ' S ONLY 
VARIABLES=^ EARNINGS AGEIYR SCHOOL PRESTIGE s ATEINC 
WKWEEKS HOURS52 HOURSl EDUC G2 1 / 

REGRESSION=EARNINGS WITH AGE1YR TO H0URS5.- (2)/ 
VARIABLES^ EARNINGS AGE1YR SCHOOL PRESTIGE STATEINC 
WKWEEKS HOURS52 H0URS1 EDUC G22 / 

REC;rESSION=EARNINGS WI^H AGEIYR to HOURS52 {2)/ 
7, 8,15 

SI E1REGW 



7. STAND-- A RTRAN PROGRAM TO r;EAD AN EDITED VERSION OF THE 
SPSS BREAKDOWN OUTPUT (FROM SISIE), AND PRODUCE 
STANDARDIZED SOCIAL INDICATOR VALUES- THE BREAK- 
DOWN OF THE CRITERION VARIABLE IS "BY GROUP BY STATE. 



//HCTSTD JOB (WCH2,M036^A) , • HAVEN TIPPS* 
/♦NOTIFY 
♦ROUTE PRINT 
//STEP1 EXEC 
//COMP. SYSIN 

DIMENSION 

DIMENSION 



C 
C 



HOLD,NOPURGE 
FORGCOMP 
DD ♦ 

STATE(99) ,INFO(7) ,NAME(3) 

CUTOFF(4) ,MAJXB(99) ,MAJN(99) ,MINN(99) ,MINXB(99) 



REAL -MAJXB^ MAJN 
REAL MINXB, MINN 

PER THOUSAND POF IN EACH STATE, CALCULATED FROM STATISl>iCAL 
ABSTRACTS 1 973, .lO. 13 P. 13, (YEAR=1970, ARM. FORCES INCL) 
DATA STATE/ 99*0. 0/, MAJXB/99*0 . 0/ , MI NN/99*0- 0/ 



STATE (63 
STATE (94 
STATE (86 
STATE (71 
STATE (9 3 
STATE t84; 
STATE (16; 
STATE (51; 
STATE (53 
STATE (59 
STATE (58; 
STATE (95; 
STATE (82 
STATE (33 
STATE (32 
STATE (42 
STATE (47 
STATE (61; 
STATE (7 2; 
STATE (11 
STATE (52 
STATE (14 
STATE (34 
STATE (41 
STATE (6 4 



= 16.94 
= 1.49 
= 8-79 
= 9.46 
= 98. 21 
=1 0.90 
=14.91 
=2.70 ' 
= 3.70 
=33.57 
=22.58 
= 3.79 
= 3. 52 
=54.59 
=25.53 
=13.90 
=11.03 
=1 5.85 
=17.92 
= 4.89 
=19.33 
=27,99 
= 43. 
=<3'8. 
= 10. 



, 66 
,72 
,91 
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STATE (43) 


= 22 


.99 


STATE (81) 


= 3. 


42 


STATE (46) 


= 7. 


31 


STATE (88) 


= 2. 


42 


STATE (12) 


= 3. 


6a 


STATE (22) 


= 35.31 


STATE (85) 


= 5. 


01 


STATE (21) 


= 89 


.59 


STATE (56) 


= 25 


,00 


STATE ( 4 4) 


= 3, 


oa 


STATE (31) 


= 52 


,3a 


STATE (73) 


= 1 2 


,60 


STATE (92) 


= 1 0 


„ J 1 


STATE (23) 


-57 


. 9 H 


STATE ( 15) 


^a. 


6 7 


STATE (57) 


= 1 2 


,7 a 


STATE (4 5) 


= 3. 


28 


STATE (62) 


= 1 9 


. .3 2 


STATE (7a) 


= 5 S 


. 1 b 


STATE (87) 


— 


23 


STATE ( 1 3) 




19 


STATE (^4) 


- • / o 

— t.. /L 


. 86 


STATE (9 1) 


= 1 6 


.75 


STATE (55) 


= 8. 


58 


STATE (3 5) 


-2 1 


,73 


STATE (83) 


=^ 1 . 


ba 


READ(9, 10) KODK 


CUTOFF (1) 


= 0- 


0 


CUTOFF (2) 


= 4 . 


0 


CUTOFF (3) 


= 9. 


0 


CUTOFF (4) 


= 24 


, 0 



299 CONTINUE 

READ (9, 10, END=7 9) INFO 
WRITE (6, 15]) 

151 FORMAT (• 1 DATA FOR S TANDAi^DI Z C D COKPARI ::^ONS • ) 

149 WRITE (6,11) INFO 

150 x<EAD (9^ 10) INFO, IDLOC, NAME, XH ,N 
IF(INFO (1) . EQ.KODE) GO TO 9 9 
IF(INFO (2) . N£. KOPE) GO TO 149 
HAJXB (IDLOC) =XB 

MAJN(IDLOC) =N 

WHITE (6, 152) MAJXB (irW.OC; , -.J N ( 1 1 0 / JC:) ,N,NAMh; 
GO TO 1 50 

152 FORMAT (2F1 1.^,15, IX, a ) 
99 CONTINUE 

DO 25 K=1, V^^) 
MINN (K) =0. 0 
MINXB (K) =0. 0 
25 CONTINUE 
KEY = 0 
3UM=0. 0 
SN=0. 0 

1 R£f\D(9 J 10, LND--^79) INFO, IDLCX.' , N A.M F , Xi^ , r>' 

iF(INFO (1) - EQ. KOKE) GO TO 29^^ 
iF(INFO(2) o Eg.KODE) GO TO 20 
IF (KEY - E;^, 1) GO TO 2 3 

C (IF KEY WAS 1, COMPUTE CYCLE STAKTFD, R)W IT J. . COMPLr/fK) 

C FOR LABELING INFORMATION: 



ERIC 



c 

20 



.^3 



180 



1B1 

200 

8 ^ 

V) 
1 u ^ 
10 



WRITE (6, 11) INFO, I DLOC , NAME , XB 
GO TO 1 
FOR DATA: 

CONT=XB*STATE (IDLOC) 

SUM=SUM>CONT 
SN=SN + STATE (IDLOC) 
MINXB (IDLOC) =XB 
MINN (IDLOC) =N 

■^RITE (6,9) NAME, I DLOC , XB , ST AT E (lULOC) ^CONT, N 
GO TO 1 

FOR COMPUTATIONS AT END OK CYCLF: 
CONTI NUE 

Aar--suM/sN 

WRITE (D, 105) 
DO 20 0 K= 1 , U 
NCASES=0 
NSTAT=0 
ESTMAJ=0. 0 
ESTMIN = 0. 0 
ESTN=0.0 
[JO 180 1=1 

TO 180 



MK) , SUM, SN 



9^ 



IF(MINN(I) -LE-CUTOEF(K) ) 

NCASES=NCASES^MINN (I) 
NSTAT=NSTAT+1 

ESTMAJ=ESTMAJ^ (MAJXB (I) *STATE (I) ) 
ESTMIN = ESTMIN^ (MINXB (I) *STATE (1) ) 
ESTN= ESTN TAT E ( I ) 
CONTINUE 

IF (ESTN. Eg. 0) GO TO 200 

IF( (ESTMAJ. EQ. 0-0) -OK- (ESTMIN-Eg. 0. 0) ) GO TO 200 

PEKMAJ=ESTMAJ/ESTN 
PERMIN=ESTMIN/ESTN 
RATIO=PERMIN/PERMAJ 

WiUTE (6,181) CUTOFF (K) , NSTAT , RATIO ,PERMI N, PERMAJ , NCASES 
FORMAT(»0FOR CUTOFF GE "^Fa-O,* N STATES=»,I3r ' RATIO=« 
XF7.4,' MIN-«,F5-^,' MAJ-« ,F5- 2, 'N CASES=-,I6) 

CONTINUE 

WRITE (6,82) INFO, IDLOC, NAME,XB 
FORMAT (* 1' , 7A4, 12, 3X , 3A ^ , T 5 2 , F6 - 4 ) 

GO TO 9 9 
CONTI WUF- 
FORMAT ( 1a, F 10. U) 

FORMAT ( • O-^ iM) MhAN- • , F7 . 4, • TOT STD^' ,F 1 0 . 

eor:4AT (7;. . 



Mi:AN- • , F7 . 4, ' TOT STD-« ,F 
, 3 X , J A 4 , T U 5 , F 7 . U , T f> b , I 5 ) 

a, 12, 3x, , AU,T5a, Fe-^) 



TOT AD J N= • , F10 



9 FOi-'MAT ( IX, iA4, 1X, I . 


' RAW 




WEIGHT^* ,F8 


- 4 , 
















END 












/STEP EXEC FORGEKGO 












//GO- FT09F00 1 DO * 












EXAMPLE OF PART EI.iirFC 




[GENERATED 


INPUT: 






STATE 












FEM- Tf-'NUKi /Zb 












GROUPin 


1 


MAJ 


0. 6613 


( 


78971) 


STATE 


1 1 


MAINE 


0-6^27 


( 


455) 


STATE 


1 2 


NH 


0-6603 


( 


349) 


STATE 


1 3 


VERMONT 


0.6802 


( 


209) 


SIA I E 


14 


MASS 


0- 5843 


( 


2308) 


STATE 


1 b 


Rl 


0. 5815 


( 


385) 
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